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NOTICE.—To ADI -ERTISERS and NEWS. 1GEN TS.— 
Suturday, December 25, being Christmas Day, the Srecrator for that 
date will be published on Friday, December 24. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


saaiesiilipiadic 

NOTHER dramatic surprise at Versailles. The Left have seated 

allthe Life-members of the Senate. The Orleanists, guided, itis 
said, by the Due de Broglie, had determined to fill these seventy- 
five seats with their own followers. ‘The Left proposed a * list of 
conciliation,” to include all great names, without distinction of 
party; but this was rejected, and M. Gambetta, driven to bay, 
resolved to smash the combination. Ile made an agreement by 
which fifteen of the Ultra-Legitimists were to be inserted in the 
Left list, in consideration of their support. M. de Franclieu, 
arguing that an Orleanist was rather worse than a Republican, 
agreed, with fourteen others, and M. Gambetta’s list was 
carried nearly entire. Five seats are still undisposed of, and 
the Due d’Audiffret-Pasquier and M. Martel were seated by both 
Right and Left ; but of the remainder, only two, MM. Fourichon 
and Baze, are members of the Right, and both were on Gambetta’s 
list. The total result, therefore, will be that of 75 Senators 
elected by the Assembly itself, 15 are members of the Extreme 
Right; two are doubtful, except that they accept the Republic 
permanently; two are old members of the Right, apparently un- 
pledged; and 56 belong to the Left. All the 56, however, except 
perhaps M. Littré, are Conservative-Liberals. 








The Ministry, enraged by their defeat, made on Wednesday a 
desperate attempt to upset the whole proceeding. M. Paris pro- 
posed to nullify the ballot, on the ground that many Deputies 
Voted for lists handed to them in envelopes, and without reading 
them. M. Gambetta declared that his adversaries had done the 
sme, and after a grand scene, during which the President, the 
Duke d’Audiffret- -Pasquier, called the Premier severely to 
order for interrupting M. Gambetta, the Assembly affirmed 
the validity of the elections by 334 to 321. All the 
Ministers, ex ‘cept M. Dufaure and M. Léon Say, voted 
in the minority, and M. Gambetta was so irritated by what 
te considered unfairness, that struck the Duc Decazes, 
Veneral de Cissey, and M. de Gontaut-Biron, the able Ambas- 

out of his list. It is probable that 


he 


sulor of France at Berlin, 

tal de Cissey, who is wanted in the Senate, will be replaced. 
. will be remembered that the total number of the Senate is 300, 
“te other 225 being elected by the Councils-General and the dele- 
Sates of the } unicipalities, vorng together. 


nav Hartington made a - tical apes ch at Sheffield on Wed- 
hesday, on some aspects of which we have commented elsewhere, 
it of which we may here add that its general tone was, as usual, 
: the highest st degree the tone of an able Whig; very loyal to 
: coll agues, cordial in its recognition of the support offered 
m by more advanced L iberals, and ve ry willing to admit that no 
UTifice of principle should be demanded by him from those who 
© further than himse ‘If. He denied entirely that in his remarks at 


bi eal 


ag the difficulty of counting on the support of the Home- 
¢ party, 


P, 


he had in any way intended to refuse their aid, or to | doom. 


533 | grudge his own, on points on which the Irish and English Liberals 


| could act in concert. At the close of his speech he remarked upon 
| the Suez-canal project, in a tone, no doubt, rather critical than 
® hostile, but still with a certain sub-hostile ring in it which may 
| be due simply to his official position ; but we can hardly recognise 


2 Lord Hartington’s usual sagacity in the suggestion which he seems 


to have made that Great Britain could have secured the political 
neutrality of Egypt just as easily without burdening herself with the 
| Canal shares, as she will now be able to secure it when she has aright 
to plead her material interest in that neutrality. This we do not 
believe. It is always well to have in your possession a visible 
pledge of your moral interests and claims, it adds great force to 
your position before the world. No doubt, in the first instance, 
Lord Derby is to blame for trying to make the least of a very 
important matter. But for that Lord Hartington should censure 
Lord Derby, instead of using Lord Derby’s words as an indirect 
means of scolding the Government. 


The Reform Union, an association composed of various local 
Reform associations in different parts of the United Kingdom, met 
|in Manchester on Wednesday, when nearly a thousand delegates 
were assembled from 173 distinct local centres of Radicalism, ‘They 
were led by Mr. John Morley, Mr. Edward Jenkins, Mr. Alfred 
Illingworth, the Hon. Lyulph Stanley, and others ; and, on the 
whole, it may be said that the social Radicals—the Disestab- 
lishment men—got a decided victory over the political Radicals, 
who would have liked to limit the campaign mainly to the 
county-suffrage question. Mr. John Morley said that even if 
the county suffrage-question was the keystone of the Liberal 
arch, you do not begin building with keystones, and he 
rather advised his hearers, on the whole, to leave this keystone 
to Mr. Disraeli to put in, and to busy themselves with objects 
that were not merely instruments to other objects, but ‘ ends in 
themselves.” Of such ends, he appeared to think the achieve- 
ment of “ religious equality,” the cure for drunkenness, and the 
elevation of the agricultural labourer’s life the most important ; 
but as to the last, he did not suggest how it could be separated 
from the political agitation ; as to the cure of drunkenness, he gave 
no hints at all ; and as to religious equality, he did not seem to be 
aware how far beyond Disestablishment and Disendowment its 
logic would lead him. The Conference, indeed, was not very 
logical, for it adopted the unmeaning inclusion of the 
rights of women householders under the name of houschold 
suffrage, without putting in any claim for women who are not 
houscholders but are accomplished politicians of independent means 
nevertheless ; and it allowed Mr. Jacob Bright to argue for the 
reform of a Church, which the Conference wished not to reform, 
but to. cut loose altogether from the State. The Conference, or 
rather Confluence,—for the state of the opinions compared 
together was in some respects rather fluid,—did not yield up any 
explanation of the prevalent reaction and apathy. 


A crime, the like of which the world has probably never heard 
| of, was abruptly disclosed to the world,—causing some cighty 
deaths by its premature disclosure and a hundred other more or 
' Jess serious mutilations,—at Bremerhaven, the harbour of Bremen, 
on the morning of this day weck. It seems that a man named 
Thomassen, whose real name was William King of 
| srooklyn, New York, and who had changed his name to avoid 
prosecution as a blockade-runner, had conceived the idea in Eng- 
| land of insuring for a very large sum, as very valuable, goods 
| which he intended to put on board the German Lloyd steamer 
|‘ Mosel’ at Southampton for the United States, but to put on 
| board with them a case of dynamite, containing a clock-work 
| machine, which, when wound up, would go ten days silently, 
land at the end of that time move a lever, strike 
| with the force of a hammer weighing 301b., and so, of course, 
explode the dynamite, and send the ship, passengers, and freight 
| into non-existence. He intended to take this clock-work to South- 
| ampton, and there leave the ship freighted with its unsuspected 
However, from some want of care, the machine ex- 





Thomson, 


which would 
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ploded on the quay of Bremerhaven last Saturday, seriously injuring | into the merits of which we do not enter, isa fortunate ones, 
both the * Mosel’ anda tug, and carrying farand wide,—chieflyamong the Army, as it would be simply impossible to command a 4 
the friends and relatives of the passengers who crowded the quay, ment if a report could not be made on the conduct of an off 
—the destruction with which it was charged. Great graves of without risk of an action-at-law. Why should not every ota 
blown-off arms and legs had to be made, as well as the graves passed over for promotion because, in his officer's judgmon " 
for the corpses of the dead. Thomassen committed suicide, was unfit for it, bring an action for libel and conspiracy ? Ses 
and though not killed at first by his own act, he resolutely tore - 


off the bandages from his wound, and had to be ironed in his bed, 
Ile confessed his crime fully to Strongly democratic, and pulls against the Senate like the divergent 


The House of Representatives at Washington, which is noy 
where he died on Thursday. 
the authorities, alleging that he had got the dynamite from | horses in Plato’s Chariot of the Soul, declared, on Wednesday 
America, and had ordered the clockwork from a German machine- by a vote of 332 to 18, that a Presidential “ third term” 
| would be ‘unwise, unpatriotic, and fraught with peril to free 
- os ; institutions.” We doubt whether this was a wise democratic more 

One would almost like to believe that Thomassen was himself [{jtherto the “third term” has been very unpopular even in Repub. 
an automaton like his own clockwork, only set for rather more Jican eircles, but if the Democrats make a party question of itn 
than eight days, if that convenient solution of the problem did this way, it may cease to be so. ‘The House of Representating 
not throw back the responsibility on a greater and more awful | yoting one thing is rather a reason why the Senate should vote 
will. And oddly enough, it is chiefly in presence of great acts | the contradictory, though we do not suppose that in this em 
like these,—whether of evil or of good,—that the automatic | it will. But the anomalous period in which a change of nation 
theory of man seems wholly incredible and even monstrous. opinion tells on one House of the Legislature, but not op the 

The Egyptian Khedive has been sending troops to conquer | re ve ee ne pbs = 
Abyssinia. One division has, however, been cut up and driven | a a eters ‘d 4 a Ricca oe te ue Pad , Satisfaction 
out of the country. The expedition would have been reinforced, ee ene ee een eee snub each 
but the British Government, which wants the Khedive to remain penile d orven $i we pegs sean 94 eres these 

| snubs acts of homage to the genius of a unique Constitution, 


solvent, and does not want to see Egypt include half North-Western | ; Et 
Africa, interfered with a remonstrance which, as Mr. Cave has only | Mr. Sullivan, M.P. for Louth, has been prophecying in Dublin 
just arrived, was effectual. The Pall Mall Gaxtte has published a | if we may trust the Times’ correspondent’s report of an ad Ie 
telegram {o Messrs. Oppenheim, stating that on the demand of the | of his, as published on Wednesday. According to that report, Mr 
| — > 7 y Out, 
Iwitic \ ror , » Kk diva Te. is tr o “atira | a . 7 . 
British Goy ernment, the Khedive had order d his troops to retire | Sullivan stated on Tuesday that England had been able to boas 
from Abyssinia. Lord Derby was quite right in interfering, as that she could discard compulsory service in the Army, and ye 
Egyptian conquest involves the extension of slavery and forced | retain a high position among the Powers of Europe. But that 
labour, but the occurrence will not diminish the Continental im- | was before famine and misgovernment had decimated the Irish 
pression that England is assuming a suzerainty over Egypt. We do 'race which filled her legions; and now, for the first time 
not know why we should wish to diminish the impression, but | since Napoleon died at St. Helena, a really great war was 
the Government has recently appeared disposed to whittle it away. | about to burst on England, and she looked around for the 
—————— | . . « 
red ' : é é = 'stalwart forms which used to flock on the Irish bil. 
Ihe news from the Cape is not very intelligible, but apparently |. sas os 3 
scaaee : : : P . . | sides, and she found them not. ‘The British Government, 
the Premier of Cape Colony, Mr. Molteno, has adroitly availed : , : . 
. See : Ae : é ? : | so says the report,—would now believe in a God, for they found 
himself of the feeling that Mr. Froude, in making speeches against |... 3 : 7 “ae a ota 
mage eres ae ne o that there was a Nemesis, for the destroyed and decimated Irish 
the Parliamentary Ministry, had acted unconstitutionally. ‘That . . . 
: . 4 “ . | race could no more help them, even if they would, in their ex 
is true, so faras Mr. Froude attacked the local government qua , + erg eae 
‘ tremity. There was to be a conscription in England, and every 
government, but untrue so far as he supported the Inter- soit ens: dealin thon he AM dile eoee be cee ae 
colonial Conference, which is an Imperial, and not a local sagas trige~ xg og hay oe ae ee ee 
: ss : : : |is not fact. No one has heard of all these things but M. 
question. The proposal for a Conference was therefore re- | @ 4). ; 
5 3 Sallivan, and though he has succeeded as a speaker in the 
jected by the Lower House of Cape Town, though accepted by ; “6 . 
: male : seh . sigat : | louse of Commons, he will hardly succeed as a prophet. As 
the Council, and Mr. Molteno’s Ministry is saved till the disso- | a : 2a 
é P ? : | the stalwart Irish race have ceased, according to Mr. Sullivan, 
lution ; but it would seem from a subsequent resolution that the on) oe ‘: 
hie ; Sages to flock on the hill-sides, we would recommend Mr. Sullivan 
Conference is to go on after all, but to be held in England, the | : : wae ae a 
2 | 2 ie | to make-up for their deficiencies by ‘ flocking,” as Lord Du- 
details of Federation, when an agreement has been arrived at, | ae : * 4s od of 
Hattig ‘Saat a A .’ | dreary puts it, ‘‘allalone by himself in a corner,” till the mood a 
being settled by Parliament. At least this is our interpretation | . d 
7 g US a — 4 en, ', ig 
sian enameaiiian yeh very cheenre. | prophecy has passed away, and then perhaps he might re a 
pee | little history, and see whether the great war did take place befor 
misgovernment prevailed in Ireland, or whether there were then 
| about a thousand official crimes for every one that has been com- 
| mitted since the Irish famine. Mr. Sullivan’s tall-talk is about the 
veriest wind with which even Irish audiences were ever put of 


maker. 





The German Parliament has compelled the Government to 
withdraw its proposed brewhouse tax, and has rejected a pro- 
posal to punish attacks on the German Government committed 
by foreigners residing abroad, as high treason. This proposal 
would undoubtedly have brought Germany into collision with 
half the Governments of Europe, which could not allow their 
subjects to be punished in Germany for offences committed at 
home, and not punished by their own law. On the other hand, | 
the Parliament has passed ‘‘the Arnim clauses,” making dis- | 
obedience to the Foreign Office by a diplomatist a penal offence, 
punishable, if the offence is injurious to the Empire or any 
of its States, with not less than three months’ imprisonment. 
The agents of the German Chancellor are now, therefore, if they 
reveal secrets or express doubt that their chief means what he 
says, criminally responsible. 





| by way of equivalent for a little truth, 


The speech of the Duke of Cambridge has, apparently, produced 
some excitement on the Continent, and Lord Salisbury on Tuesday 
set himself at the dinner of the West Herts Agricultural Society 
to diminish its effect. He said the first merit of our Army aud 
Navy was that “they enabled us to escape the terrible blood-tax 
‘under which other nations had to suffer.” It would be a delusion, 

however, to imagine that money alone could place us ona level 
| with nations on the Continent. It is not true “ that if you lay 
out enough in Estimates, you can get it back in victories,” a8 4 
ee ; : ee . farmer gets back the cost of manure in crops. It is men, and 
A _ a ee . the ne Nae been going on all; 54 money, by which victories are won; it is by genius and 
the week. Mr. Stacpoole was formerly a lieutenant in the 78th|) $ 2 sys a ok . » maintained. The 
Highlanders. He was not popular there, it is alleged, and was old aera ee amelie see 
certainly disliked by his Colonel, Colonel Mackenzie, who thought | fo. 0 sacs in. this country desired war, and “there s™ 
the lieutenant had, on one occasion, been drunk and riotous in a sail iat ie ie, ial an e caleniis at the pre 
Nairn public-house when he said he had not, and who had, by re- cas pete ” An a 1 iin nts presume, that the Military 
fusing him leave and other slights, endeavoured to make him quit i iceatia aie oat io be sail iaamennadl but it does not prove 
the regiment. The Colonel had described him in confidential |,,, ... ‘gris Whe, 
reports most unfavourably, and Mr. Stacpoole, when he did quit pears 


| that the country has a sufliciency of trained troops. 
however, men like Lord Salisbury are content, as he ap 


the regiment, brought an action against him for libel and con- | be, with the Army, it is almost hopeless to expect improvement. 
spiracy. The Lord Chief Justice ruled that a Colonel's re- ; ST REMY 

ports to the General in command were privileged, even if} The French Ministry has had a severe rebuff from the Bureat 
they were not true, provided they were made bond fide, | appointed to discuss the Press Law. The Reporter, M. Albert 
and the jury found a verdict for the defendant. The verdict, | Grévy, denounces the State of Siege in a time of peace a al 
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ons to the organic laws of France, and affirms that the Minis- 
terial project does not raise it, except in some Departments. Under 
the proposed Press Law, the correctional police is substituted for 
trial by jury, in regard to all Press offences during the progress 
of the ‘elections. After they are over, a more regular law is to be 
substituted. The reporter describes the Bill, in language of great 
violence, a8 intended only to coerce the electors, and recommends 
the raising of the state of siege throughout France and the re- 
‘tion of the Press Bill. He affirms that the Press is always the 
ibugbear of weak Governments,” and in an appendix shows that 
$4 newspapers have been suppressed under the state of siege and 
75 suspended. It is understood that the Assembly will reject the 
Press Bill, and will raise the state of siege throughout France, 
except, possibly, in Paris, Lyons, and Marseilles. 

Several elections have occurred this week, but the Conserva- 
tives have not yet found a seat for Sir Hardinge Giffard. Mr. 
Cave as yet keeps his seat for Shoreham. Mr, Cavendish Bentinck 
has been returned again for Whitehaven, his only opponent 
having been an advocate of the Permissive Bill, and obtaining 
only 313 votes against 1,303. In Leominster, which it was 
supposed was vacated by Mr, Arkwright to seat the Solicitor- 
General, Mr. C. B. Hanbury Lennox has come forward, supported 
by the largest owner of property, and will be returned. In 
Horsham, a bitter contest is going on between Mr. Hurst and 
Colonel Aldridge, with a Permissive-Bill candidate intervening to 
injure the Liberal cause ; and in Ipswich, it has apparently been 
settled that Mr. Clement Cobbold, brother of the deceased 


turbance occurs to be treated as an enemy, by Asiatic soldiers who 
regard him as of rather less account than a wild animal. 


Mr. Justice Denman has been passing some very severe sen- 
tences on crimes of brutality in the Northern Circuit. For 
abusing children, two men have been sentenced to seven years’ 
and ten years’ penal servitude; a poacher who committed a 
savage assault on a policeman who surprised him got ten years ; 
for feloniously wounding and stabbing without provocation, 
another prisoner got eighteen years; a drunken son who shot 
his drunken father, and then beat him with the stock of the gun 
over the head, got eighteen years; a garotter got fifteen years ; 
a very bad act of assault, followed by brutal kicking, was punished 
with seven years’ penal servitude. These sentences have been 
severely attacked, but it is not easy to see how the brutalities 
which maim, and often kill, are to be checked without sharp 
sentences, and without impressing offenders with the certainty 
that crimes which may end in murder will be punished as_proxi- 
mate to murder. Mr. Justice Denman is surely right. 


The Court of Appeal decided on ‘Tuesday a curious case, in 
the manner which will best recommend itself to the advocates of 
women’s rights. A Mrs. Jackson hau settled her property on her 
niece (andadopted daughter), the niece having married her nephew, 
—and on the survivor of them for life, but on condition that, if her 
niece died and her nephew married again after his wife’s death, 
the income should pass to some one else. The case supposed 
happened ; her niece and adopted daughter died, and the nephew 





married again; but Vice-Chancellor Hall ruled in the lower 


Member, Mr. J. P. Cobbold, should either be returned unopposed | Court that the proviso was invalid, since provisions in restraint 
or stand as the Conservative candidate. The demand for seats is, in | of marriage, though they might be held good in the case of a 
fact, so great, that a luckless Solicitor-General has hardly a chance. | woman, could not be deemed valid in the case of a man. 
We notice, however, that Sir John Karslake—whose eyes, we regret | Lords Justices James, Mellish, and Baggallay, however, on 
to say, have become no better—has announced to the electors of | Tuesday overruled the decision, pointing out that this was the first 
Huntingdon his intention to resign, and Sir H. Giffard may be | time the question had ever come up for decision, and deciding that 
found an acceptable candidate there. Nominee boroughs are in- | there is no legal difference between such a provision for a woman 
defensible things of course, but if Government were in possession | and such a provision for a man, That certainly seems the com- 
of a few, the business of the State would be much more easily | mon-sense decision. Whatever the sentiment of the case may be, 
performed. At present, for an outsider to be considered worthy | there can be no public policy requiring us to quash all provisions 
of office—that is, to be exceptionally distinguished—seems to tending to deter men from remarrying, any more than there is in 
electors no claim at all, | the case of women. As far as the policy is concerned, the ques- 
tion of remarriage is probably a matter of profound indifference, 
and one therefore on which testators’ caprices, however they 
| happen to fall, ought to be carried out. 





Affairs in Malaya still seem in a scarcely satisfactory condition. 
Sir William Jervois telegraphs on the 14th inst. that the troops 


mect with no further resistance in Perak, and that he wants no 


more soldiers at present. It would appear, however, that a body 

of Malays, from 400 to 800 strong, invaded Sunjie Ugong, a | respect at least. The Courts are equal to their work. It was 
little State where we have a Resident, and threatened the Resi- | reported on Saturday that there were no longer any arrears in 
deney. ‘They were attacked on December 7 by 80 of H.M.’s | any of the Courts except the Appeal Court, and the Judges were 
10th, 80 * irregulars”—probably Ghoorkas—and 40 police, and fled | fairly abreast of their work. Indeed, we have heard on eminent 
in disorder, leaving 60 to 80 killed and wounded, but not till the 10th | authority that next year the Courts will have too little to do. 
had lost 2 killed and 13 wounded, and the irregulars 5 killed and | There is, however, no dread of that. Nothing fosters litigation 
10 wounded, and the police one killed and two wounded. This | like expeditious, and therefore tolerably cheap justice. 


looks as if we had once more attacked the Malay stockades without | ‘ ie 
: : . ; — : -,. | ‘Lhe Assistant-Masters of Harrow have addressed a letter to all 
artillery, a most stupid act, unless dictated by absolute necessity, 


though it is added,—* Malacea and Sunjie Ugong have been ‘the Assistant-Masters in public schools amaeles Sy ae Fee 

aes - : ‘ tie = Rigs | Schools Act of 1868, remonstrating against the principle that 
reinforced by Ghoorkas and Artillery. Lhe entire message from | : eee ete ee 
i Reveita nei on tee beak ani teen tit ein Maal Assistant-Masters should be dismissed at the mere pleasure of the 
‘ -JCTVOIS reads as e nads cle ‘ce, é T are . . . . . 
Aiiecciiiaate: Oiiieiasiiansath tthe endiihens indies 7 IIlead Master, and demanding for them the right of challenging 

s vances roug eC native States, : : . . : . 

, . ae an inquiry into the grounds on which such dismissals are based. 

The Sultan on the 14th December decreed a number of re- | The Harrow letter appears to have met with a considerable 
forms in the Administration. loreed labour is abolished; non- | #ount of support, and that not solely amongst Assistant- 
Mussulmans may hold property; Christians will only pay the | Masters,—in some cases also from Head Masters who have 
nilitary tax from twenty to forty years of age, and may collect it felt that the power conferred upon them by the Act is not only 
for themselves ; each creed may elect its own Judges ; all official invidious, but very liable to abuse. Phe subject will certainly be 
positions are open to non-Mussulmans; religious belief is to be | raised in Parliament during the next Session, and it would be 
free,—and so on, and go on, in the mouthing Turkish style. Every | well ° consider whether pia “ the conditions of a great service, 
| like the Military and Naval services, could not be usefully and suc- 
| cessfully imported into the very highly-educated profession in 
| which the Assistant-Masters are subaltcrns. 


The new Judicature Act appears to be working well in one 


one of these reforms, except the abolition of forced labour, was 
granted in 1856 by the celebrated Latti Ltumayoon which decreed 
‘That bas remained a dead-letter, and 

‘There will be no foreed labour, but | 


the equality of the creeds. 


We observe with pleasure that English psychological science, 
| which has long had no adequate representative in periodical 
| literature, is to acquire a quarterly organ in the year which is now 
just upon us. Professor Croom Robertson, of University College, 
London, whose philosophy indeed is not ours, but who is not 
proposing to limit his Review to any sect or school of thought, is 
to edit a Review of which the first number will appear in January, 
under the title of ‘* Mind.” Mr. Herbert Spencer, Mr, Venn, 
the Rector of Lincoln College, Mr. Shadworth Ilodgson, and 
last, but not least, Mr. Henry Sidgwick, as well as the Editor, 
are to contribute to the first number. 


80 will these reforms remain. 
anybody who refuses to wo:k for wag: s will be eut down, and after 
working, his wages will be left owing. ‘There will be Christian tax- 
collectors, chosen because they wiil obey Mussulmans. There 
will be ** mixed” councils and tribunals, in which any Christian 
Who opens his mouth will be insulted. ‘The reforms are useless 
Without guarantees, and the only imternal guarantee worth six- 
pence is No non-Mussulman in the Empire 
a soldier, and every non- 
is deprived of the privilege. As 
a taxpayer he swells the ‘lurkisi ‘Lreasury, while as a soldier he 
might take it into his head to bayonet Turkish oppressors. Con- 
subject whenever any dis- 


steadily refused 
between twenty and forty may be 
Mussulman is taxed because h 





sequently he remaios a taxpser, Consola were at the latest date 9°} to 95J. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE LIFE-SEATS IN THE FRENCH SENATE. 


HE Election of the seventy-five Life-Members of the French 
Senate, which is entrusted by the Constitution to the 
Assembly, has ended, after a struggle of six days, in a victory 
for the Liberals, but we cannot pretend to be delighted with 
The Orleanists 
have shown themselves devoid of patriotism, statesmanship, 
and Parliamentary tact, and the Republicans have not taken 
the opportunity to show their own superiority in respect to | The furious Right Centre was not ashamed to endorse this 
If public report may be trusted, the 


the result. It is not afortunate one for France. 


the first two qualities, 


| M. de Broglie, M. Buffet, all the Orleanists, and all the Bons 
| partists are left out in the cold, and the life-seats in ‘he 
| Assembly, unless some catastrophe happened on Friday nj ~ 
will be filled by fifteen ultra-Legitimists, two doubtful a, 
|members of the Right, and fifty-six Republicans of’ the 
trustworthy, but tranquil type. The Premier, who has been 
| out-generalled, out-manceuvred, and out-voted, is beside him. 
| self with rage, which he has exposed to a supercilious world b 
| supporting a proposition, introduced by M. Paris, for declarin 
| the election illegal. It would have been perfectly legal had 
| his list been carried, but as the other list had been preferred 
it became illegal, and the whole election must be quashed 


| policy, which would have set a precedent fatal to any Parlig. 


Due de Broglie, of whom failure in any enterprise requiring | mentary arrangements; but the majority remained firm, and 
knowledge of men may be predicted as certainly as of a| after an exciting debate, during which the Duc d’Audiffret. 


Stuart, is responsible for the Orleanist fiasco. 


He is still 
the real Premier; he had calculated that as the Assembly 


| Pasquier delivered a stern rebuke to M. Buffet for unmannerly 
_interruption—a rebuke under which, it is said, he sat down 


now stands, his party had a clear majority of four, and | cowering, with his head on his hands—the Assembly affirmed 
he saw a grand opportunity of seating its leaders in pro-| the validity of the elections by a vote of 334 to 321. y 
minent places for life and avenging himself upon all Parlia- | Gambetta, who had intended to seat General de Cissey, the 


mentary enemies at once. 


because they despise him, should all be kept out in the cold ; 
the Left Centre, whom he hates for establishing the Republic, 
should only have fifteen votes,—just enough, as he calculated, 
to leave them in a hopeless minority when the whole Senate 
assembled ; and the Bonapartists, whom he hates for their con- 


duct to his Princes, should have only two.—just enough to remind 
them painfully of their powerless existence. No plan could 
be more unpatriotic or more unwise. It was unpatriotic, 
because the Upper House in France, owing to the logical 
character and democratic prepossessions of the people, must 
be essentially a weak body, and requires, if it is to be useful, 


to he made strong by the presence of all the eminent men of 


all parties in France unlikely to be elected by a popular vote. 


The Legitimists, whom he hates,| Duc Decazes, and M. Gontaut-Biron, lately Ambassador at 


Berlin, was so indignant with their vote on the ballot, that he 
withdrew even their names. 

The overturn of M. de Broglie’s project has been dramati- 
cally complete, and Paris is, of course, full of sensational 
|rumours, most of which, however, have very little founda- 
| tion. It is said that Marshal MacMahon is alarmed 
at the disappearance of what he deemed a “ Conser- 
vative guarantee,” and may appeal against the Assembly to 
| the people ; but this rumour arises after every victory of the 
| Left, and on this occasion the Marshal is not likely to be either 
| so reckless or so illogical. He cannot make himself ridiculous 
| by striking a coup d'etat to avenge the wounded vanity of M. 
| Buffet. Even if he considers a Conservative Senate indispen- 





Every considerable statesman, General, diplomatist, Churchman, | sable, he cannot assert that it is too Radical before it has been 
jurist, or political thinker should have been offered his option | elected. The seventy-five Life-Members are only one-fourth 
of the life-seat. Of course if the Upper Chamber is not wanted, | of the Senate, after all, and before one can bayonet a Senate, 


its strength matters little, but the essence of the Duke’s idea | there must be bodies in it to be stuck through. 


of politics is that the popular Chamber requires to be re- 
strained by a second and superior body, more independent of 


The re- 
| maining three-fourths of the election will not come off for a 
| month, and when it is over, all the Right Centre may, on their 


constituencies, and more free from the influence of popular ex- | own theory of their own talent for manceuvring, find them- 


citement. Instead of this, the Duke drew up and his party ac- 
cepted a list, from which he excluded men like Thiers, Gambetta, 
and General Faidherbe, and included the mass of mediocre Con- 
servatives devoted to Orleanism and material interests, who 
make up the rank and file of the Right Centre. His project 
was most unwise, because it was certain that the Extreme 
Right, which has no chance of popular election, would resent 
its permanent exclusion from a voice in public affairs; certain 
that the Left, made desperate by injustice, would give M. Gam- 
betta carte-blanche; and certain that the Liberal leader, appeal- 
ing for aid to the Italian side of his head, would, if set free 
by his party, foil the incurably bourgeois trickeries of 
the Orleanists by some daring stroke. The result at 
once showed the futility of M. de Broglie’s calculations. 
On the first day nobody was elected exeept M. d’Audiffret 
Pasquier, who is wanted by the 


selves returned. The Councils-General can never, the Right 
Centre must think, be so foolish as to reject all the “ indis- 
pensable men” of France. Then, it is said, M. Buffet may 
resign; and the Marshal, weary of these resignations, may 
find a Ministry outside the Assembly. Where? His notion 
was to fall back on M. de Broglie and M. Fourtou, but it is 
not ina moment of utter defeat and slightly ridiculous ex- 
posure that the vanquished General is selected by a Commander- 
in-Chief to lead a forlorn-hope. The Marshal may, it is true, 
turn to the Duc d’Audiffret-Pasquier, and ask him to form a 
Conservative Ministry; but then the Duke would be a Parlia- 
mentary Premier, and in no way injurious to the cause of the 
Republic. He would not even manipulate the elections, as M. 
Buffet will, and might prove on many other points—such as in 








Right because he | 


refusing to curry favour with M. Rouher—less of a “ Conser- 
vative ” in the Marshal’s sense than M. Buffet has been. There 


can keep order, and liked by the Left because he can be/|is no telling what an angry Frenchman may do, but it is 
trusted against the Bonapartists; and M. Martel, a mediocre | much more probable that M. Buffet will stay on, will calm the 


but popular Whig, who has gained good-will by his conduct as 
Vice-President; but the Orleanist design was revealed to 
the whole world. They were to monopolise the Life-seats in 
the Senate. M. Gambetta, therefore, held up his finger to 


the Extreme Right,—the Mamelukes of Legitimacy, whom he | 


likes because their cause is hopeless, and because in 1871 they 
fought for France instead of intriguing for their party; fifteen 
of the most devoted servants of Henri V. answered the call, and 
lo! the power of nomination had passed from M. de Broglie 
and his man of business, M. Buffet, to M. Gambetta. He, in 
his turn, should have carried a list of eminences, but he did 
not: and there is this excuse to be made for him which cannot 
be made for his opponents. He does not seriously believe in 
the Senate, though he accepted it as a measure of conciliation, 
and does not think it good for France that it should be made 
too strong. He used his power, therefore, to nominate respect- 
able Republicans who might be alittle too Conservative in the 
Chamber, and holding his followers in a discipline quite novel 
in French politics, seated his entire list with two excep- 
tions, and of course his fifteen Legitimist allies, who, we 
may remark, having sacrificed their principles to their 
hatreds, will have about as much hold over the French people 
as heavy fathers in a comely have over a Parisian audience. 


} 


Marshal by talking of the fortune of war, and will propose to 
himself to “ revindicate” everything by managing the elec- 
tions, a task which M. de Broglie is understood to think quite 
easy. If he stays, the only result of the whole fiasco will be 
that the Senate, when constituted, will not be filled with a 
medley of men of every opinion but the Republican, but 
will be a quietly Republican body, probably very Conservative, 
but at the same time prepared to defend the Constitution. 
There are still 225 Senators to be elected, and if the Left Centre 
carried 112 of these, or one less than half, they would have @ 
permanent majority of 36. But the Prefects believe that 129 
of the elected seats are past praying for by Monarchists, and with 
these, their 56 life-seats, and the ten or twelve Senators sure to 
vote with the dominant side, two-thirds of all the Senators will 
be Republicans. That is a good omen for France, which 1 
trying the Republican experiment will need at first two Houses 
inclined to accept the Constitution ; but it is a strange result 
of that strategy which its admirers think so perfect, and 
which consists mainly in violent threats, small trickeries, a0! 
arithmetical calculations of votes. Strategy is a very useful 


quality ina Parliamentary leader, when Parliament is quite 
safe and irresistible, as we see from Mr. Disraeli’s career, 
Sailors 


it will not aid a man much to manage a Revolution. 
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might a5 well trust a pilot because he can feather an oar with 


neatness. And besides, when it comes to strategy, we must 
ot forget that the least convenient opponent a pompous 
intriguer could have, is the one-eyed Italian who saved the 
honour of France, and who can out-mancuvre, out-face, and 
out-fight any Orleanist that ever existed, except M. Thiers. 





LORD HARTINGTON AND THE LEFT WING. 
ORD HARTINGTON’S speech at Sheffield on Wednesday 


will be read in the same papers in which is recorded the 
meeting of the Reform Union at Manchester, whose 173 
organisations in different parts of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land sent delegates to deliberate there on the best policy 
for the new Liberals. We are afraid that the study of 
these Delegates’ speeches will not greatly cheer the Liberal 
leader, or dispose him to contemplate his new official posi- 
tin as a bed of roses. Not but what, carefully con- 
sidered, there are some features in the Reform Union 
Conference from which, if he is hopefully constituted, Lord 
Hartington may derive consolation. He will find, for instance, 
that even among the delegates of these probably rather 
‘adyanced” organisations, the Home-rule movement finds 
little favour, and that the proposals of the Home-rulers are 
rather curtly discarded. He will find, too, a marked disposi- 
tion to substitute strenuous resistance to “sectarian” education 
for the old Birmingham League’s ery of “secular” education. 
And again, he will find that though household suffrage was 
interpreted by a great majority of the delegates to mean suf- 
frage for householders of either sex, yet that the attempt to 


| want of thoroughness evinced by the only Liberal Government 
of late years to which the adjective ‘thorough’ could be even 
_ decently applied. Mr. Morley told the delegates at Manchester, 
that if their leaders some four or five years ago “had been 
‘more willing to listen to the voice of the plain men, they would 
have had a better chance of being leaders now ;” and he 
| especially instanced their omission to listen to the advice of 
| his party on the Education question, as an illustration of the 
faults by which they had undermined their power. Well, all 
we can say is, that if Mr. Gladstone’s Government fell from 
power in consequence of its reluctance to accept the counsels 
of its thorough-going men, we should rather like to know 
|why it was that Lord Palmerston’s Government had the 
|country’s confidence in it so often and so emphatically 
jrenewed. Was it for the reason implied,—namely, that 
| Lord Palmerston was willing to be guided by the advice of 
| the plain Radicals? Of course, it is notorious that just 
the opposite was true. Lord Palmerston leaned on the 
| Liberal-Conservatives just as Lord Hartington is now doing, 
and deprecated steadily the need for any * thorough’ policy at 
all. If Mr. Morley and his friends wish to carry any one point 
of their programme, they would do wisely not to flaunt the 
whole in the faces of the English people as they now do, but 
rather to concentrate their efforts on one point, and that the 
point most likely to carry some of the Moderates with their 
}own party. Lord Hartington will not be encouraged to imitate 
| Lord Palmerston the less strenuously, by hearing it said that 
| Mr. Gladstone’s Government collapsed in consequence of its 
| timidity and moderation, He knows that to be as far from the 
truth as it is possible for a political criticism to be; and the 

































foree the old Chartist programme of universal suffrage on the | More he hears of it, the ‘more he will hug his own policy ot 
Conference was only supported by two votes. On these points, | non-commniittal Conservative-Liberalisia. at Sheflield he said 
no doubt, Lord Hartington will notice with satisfaction that | expressly, that while he hoped for cordial aid, trom all those 
even the associations which urge on his own Left Wing to | of his colleagues who go beyond him, in resisting anything 
greater energy and activity show signs of a practical modera- | like reaction, and in taking advantage of the dissatisfaction 
tion which should be to him auguries of good omen. which Conservative shiftiness is causing, to offer a real alterna- 

At the same time, of course, the chief part of the political tive to the English people, whenever they have at length satis- 
suggestions at Manchester were of the nature of pulp. As| fied themselves that the pound is not really worth twenty-five 
paper cannot be made without pulp, so, we suppose, Liberal | shillings under the new regune (but rather perhaps, if there be 
policy cannot take form and shape without a good deal of | any change, not more than nineteen shillings and =o ), he 
material which is of the same glutinous and ill-defined consist- | WS less disposed than ever to gun adherents by holding out 
ence. When a Reform Union Conference carries such vag u false hopes as to what the next Liberal Government should do. 
propositions as that “ popular control over licences for the sale | He justly reprobated the Conservative Government for its policy 
of intoxicating liquors be added to the objects of the National | of bribing class-support by drawing bills on the future, of which 















Reform Union,” and that “a thorough revision of the Land | bills, when they come to maturity, they are neither able nor will- 
ing to pay much more than a few shillings in the pound; and 


he insisted much on the difficulties which arise from giving 
pledges as a party which no responsible Government would 
redeem. Of course, Lord Hartington goes nearly as far on 
one side as the Manchester Conference goes on the other. But 
it will be only the normal result of the unnational enthusiasms 
of the Left Wing, if the Palmerstonian policy recommends itself 
more and more to the leader of the whole party. 

It is said, and, as we have already intimated, we think the as- 
sertion true, that the Radicals of the country care more and more 
for those points,—like Disestablishment and Disendowment,— 
which recommend themselves leasi to the Liberals at large. But 


Laws, so as to provide such systems of tenure as will promote 
the best cultivation of the soil,” should be adopted, it does 
not greatly instruct our leaders as to its real views. The 
first proposition was certainly not meant to imply, though it 
was also not meant to exclude, support to Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson's Bill; and the second was probably not meant to 
convey any very definite idea at all, except that of abolishing 
rules which tend to restrict agricultural improvements. The 
resolutions carried in favour of ‘religious equality,’ house- 
hold suffrage in the counties, and a more equal distribution of 
political power, were no doubt much more explicit. But it was 
rather noticeable that some of the foremost leaders of the 





Reform Union were much disposed to treat the latter resolu- 
tions with a certain amount of coldness, partly, perhaps, be- 
cause, as Mr. Morley said, they have some hopes of seeing 
these reforms carried by Mr. Disraelii—which makes them 


then, they should remember how little use it is to get together a 
very enthusiastic Conference representing only Radicals, when 
great constituencies like Manchester, Liverpool, and most of the 
great Lancashire boroughs, have been frightened by this very 





timid, we suppose, of competing with him, lest they should 
frighten him into resistance,—but more, we suspect, because 
the statesmen whom they most enthusiastically support are dis- | 
tinguished from the statesmen at whose hands they have, as 
they think, suffered the most serious grievances, not by any 
greater loyalty to the rights of the agricultural labourers, but | 
rather by the line taken on the subject of the Established | 
Church. Hence the true test of fidelity is no longer regarded | 
by your severe reformer as county suffrage, but rather as 
‘ Disestablishment.’ 

And this marks precisely the anxious feature for our Liberal 
these demonstrations. There is, we believe, a 
marked tendency to affect indifference to those reforms | 


chiefs, in 






| 
} 


!, by the adherence of the one or two cautious and 
Moderate statesmen amongst the men of popular grain, are 


beeoming practicable in a sense which does not apply to the} to the residuum he was gettin 






1easures has as yet adopted. 


‘les of the Radical programme, and to concentrate; the stratum of Reform Unions. 
iasm on those reforms which no one of the men who! such assemblies ought to consider for the future is, that they 
Nay, the great blunder is | represent not the popular mind of England, but rather a section of 


fact into returning Conservatives to the House of Commons. 
It is not the enthusiasm of the advanced men, but the power 
of the advanced men to enlist a certain amount of sympathy 
amongst the masses, which ought to determine the lines of 
Liberal policy. Conferences of delegates of parties are the 
worst assemblies in the world for testing the direction of 
national opinion. They are the selected specimens of peculiar 
views, and you might almost as well accept the opinions of a 
Chess Club on the most eligible popular amusement for 
England, as if they represented the opinions of the people 
of England, as treat the views of the Delegates of Reform 
organisations as typical in any degree of the views of the 
popular party. To too great an extent we even fear that 
they represent the views of the «popular party. Mr. Dis- 
raeli was at least right in supposing that in getting down 
g very considerably below 
What Reform Unions and 


mace of ascribing the recent Liberal defeat, not to its true! the propagandist mind of England, which is by no means popular. 
cause, the extreme and even prejudiced dislike to innovation| And if they wish, as every hearty Liberal does, to get real 


* 1 
Which morl 


ks the great mass of British householders. but tothe | abuses, whether popular or unpopular, removed, they will do 
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well for the future to concentrate their efforts not on the points 
which best elicit Radical enthusiasm, but on those which 
least offend the Conservative prepossessions of the British 
householder. It isnot merely because we personally share in these 
prepossessions as regards the Established Church, but because 
» were convinced, not only by the solid county vote in 1868, 
but by the even more remarkable borough vote of 1874, that 
the British householder is not as yet at all disposed to destroy 
the National Church, that we recommend the enthusiasts of 
the Reform Union to put a bridle on their tongues, and try to 
co-operate with more moderate Reformers in bringing about the 


extension of household suffrage to the agricultural labourers. | 
If they act otherwise, they will be very apt to play a losing | 


game, 


MR. DISRAELI’S PATRONAGE. 
\j R. DISRAELI has lately made three appointmenis which, 
i from the discrepancy between the qualifications needed 
for the post and the qualifications supposed to be possessed by 
the gentlemen named to them, seem to call for some comment. 
To all appearance, indeed, few things are more profitless than 
criticism upon such a subject. The appointments have been 
made, and it is usually impossible and almost always un- 
desirable that when once made they should be cancelled. But 
the sanction under which a Minister discharges this part 
of his duty is, in most cases, very remote in its opera- 
tion. What he has to fear, if he makes bad appoint- 
ments, is not immediate censure so much as the gradual 
creation of an unfavourable estimate either of his disinter- 
estedness or of his discernment. This estimate is nothing 
more than the aggregate of many comments upon single acts 
of patronage, and if these comments were withheld on the 
score of their uselessness as regards the particular case, the 
estimate resulting from them might never be arrived at, and 
Ministers would be left proportionately free to act at the dictates 
f partisanship or caprice. There are special reasons also as re- 
gards two of the recent appointments that make it important that 
they should not be passed over in silence. All three appointments 
have an obviously political colour. Lord Hampton has been a 
member of more than one Conservative Cabinet. Sir Seymour 
Fitzgerald was a subordinate member of a former Conser- 
vative Government. Sir Alfred Slade has been an active 
Conservative partisan, The appointment of this last-named 
gentleman to a Commissionership of Inland Revenue might 
have been left unnoticed had it stood alone. It is in itself less 
objectionable than the others, and the public are more likely 
to object to it without being prompted. Purely party claims 
ean hardly be disregarded by a Minister who is not unusually 
scrupulous or unusually resolute, and they are not claims 
which find any very ready recognition from non-political 
bservers. The duties of a Commissioner of Inland Revenue 
are probably not beyond Sir Alfred Slade’s capacity, and if the 
izes to which the higher class of Civil servants can look 
orward were not so lamentably few, these duties might as 
well be performed by him as by anyone else. The appointment 
of Sir Seymour Fitzgerald to be Chief Commissioner of Charities, 
and of Lord Hampton to be First Civil-Service Commissioner, 
are of a kind which is at once worse in itself, and less likely to 
provoke remark, They have given great offence to a small 
minority of experts, but by the public at large they have 
probably been accepted as perfectly natural and unexception- 


1} 


} 
i 
¢ 
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It is worth while to show’ the reason of this indifference, 
because the existence of such a feeling supplies the principal 
motive for writing on the subject. If people could be trusted 
to make their own criticisms on the appointments, it would 
not be necessary to suggest them. That they cannot be so 
trusted is due, we think, to a confusion between political 
appointments and appointments in the permanent Civil 
In the former, a man’s public running is the 
only test that he can be judged by. Now and again it may be 
whispered that a particular Minister enjoys a reputation in Cabinet 
Councils which is quite out of proportion to anything that he 
has done either in Parliament or in his Department ; but ordi- 
narily speaking, a man’s claim to a place in the Ministry rests on 
his general political eminence, Except in rare instances, this 
claim is of the most indefinite kind possible. It is said of a man 
that he must be in the Cabinet the next time his party is in 


Service. 


power, rather than that he must have this or that office. The 
distribution of Cabinet places is governed by many other 
considerations than that of the fitness of particular 
men for particular functions, The public are accustomed, 








| therefore, to recognise a certain political record as constitutj 
a species of certificate which may entitle a man not to one 
only, but to any one out of some twelve or fifteen, It jg not 
unnatural, perhaps, that they should reason about such appoint. 
' ments as those of Lord Hampton and Sir Seymour Fitzgerald 
}in much the same way. Lord Hampton, they will say, hag 
been a Cabinet Minister, Sir Seymour Fitzgerald has been 
an Under-Secretary of State, and if he had not preferneg 
to go to India as Governor of Bombay, would in al] pro. 
| bability have been a Cabinet Minister before now, What 
room is there for complaint when men of this mark are 
appointed to what, in comparison with the posts which 
they have held, or might have held, must be set down ag 
subordinate offices? To argue in this way is to forget the 
| peculiar conditions which Parliamentary government imposes 
| upon political appointments. It is a necessary element in the 
| system that the Parliamentary chiefs of the several Departments 
| should be chosen on political grounds. The actual business of 
|the Department might be better done by men_ possessed of 
| special qualifications for this or that post, but then the actual 
business of the Department is only a small part of a Cabinet 
| Minister’s work. Political necessities take precedence of de 
partmental requirements, But there are no political necessities 
| involved in the filling-up of offices like the Chief Charity Com. 
missionership or the First Civil-Service Commissionership, and 
consequently there is no reason why political considerations 
should be allowed any weight in the selection of men to fil] 
them. A Prime Minister may be obliged to choose his colleagues 
somewhat at haphazard, but this does not justify him in 
choosing men at haphazard for posts to which no such obliga. 
tion applies. That Lord Hampton was once held to have a claim 
to the place of First Lord of the Admiralty, or Sir Seymour 
Fitzgerald to the place of Foreign Under-Secretary, proves 
nothing as regards their qualifications to posts of a totally 
different order; and the necessity of dispensing with any in- 
quiry into their qualifications for posts to which they had 
made good their claim on political grounds cannot be held to 
excuse a Minister from making a similar inquiry when he is 
thinking of appointing them to posts into which political con- 
siderations do not enter, 

If we look for evidence of any special qualifications, either 
in Lord Hampton for the First Civil-Service Commissionership, 
or in Sir Seymour Fitzgerald for the Chief Charity Com- 
missionership, it is hard to find it. In some pre 
Education -Act epoch, Sir John Pakington took an in- 
terest in Elementary Schools, and by the side of the 
average Conservative of that day, might have been set 
down as an advanced Educational Reformer. How will the 
dim recollections of that far-distant time help Lord Hampton 
to decide the many questions which come before the Com- 
missioners with regard to the kinds and extent of the know- 
ledge to be demanded from candidates for the Civil Service. 
The appointment is the more singular, because it is virtually the 
creation of anew post in Lord Hampton's favour. For some time 
before Sir E. Ryan’s death it was found possible to get through 
the work of the Commission with only two Commissioners, 
and if Mr. Walrond had been appointed Mr. Dasent’s colleague, 
it is probable that two Commissioners would still have been 
found suflicient. As it was impossible with any decency to pass 
Mr. Walrond over, and as a place was wanted for Lord Hampton, 
Mr. Disraeli had recourse to the expedient of appointing an 
additional Commissioner. The case of Sir Seymour Fitz 
gerald is a very much worse one. He has not the same party 
claims, indeed the Governorship of Bombay may be held to 
have completely satisfied any that he ever had; the importance 
of the post is very much greater ; and the qualifications neces 
sary for filling it properly are of a very distinct and special 
kind. * In the Charity Commission of to-day,” says Mr. Charles 
Roundell, “we have an administrative body of the highest 
public importance, with powers semi-judicial, and even sem! 
legislative, to which has been entrusted the reform and recon- 
stitution of the secondary education of England and Wales. 
The Chief Commissioner must, by Act of Parliament, be 4 
barrister of not less than twelve years’ standing, and Mr. 
Roundell states that even when the office was held by a lawye! 
of the skill and experience of the late Sir James Hill, t 
was the opinion of the Commissioners that the legal ele- 


| 


ment in the Commision wanted strengthening. That the 
certain standing at the bar 1s not 


requirement of a ; 
a mere matter of form is shown by the provision that the 
opinion or advice in writing of the Chief Commissioner shall 
be a statutory indemnity to the Trustee who acts upon it. To 
say the least, it is some twenty years since Sir Seymour Fitz- 
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erald practised at the Bar, and a political and administra- 
tive career of that duration may well dim any man’s recollection 
of the niceties of equity jurisprudence. Sir Seymour Fitzgerald 
may, it is true," keep a conveyancer” to preyent him from 
committing any gross blunders, but even if he is prudent 
enough to take this precaution, we submit that it hardly fulfils 
the intention of the Act of Parliament. The appointment may, 
of course, prove another instance of that intuitive knowledge 
of men with which the Prime Minister is often credited. At 
resent, however, it only suggests the warning that even Mr. 
Disraeli may tempt fortune too far. 








THE DEMOCRAT PROGRAMME. 

F there is an American Joseph Hume, how happy he must 

I be just now! A chance has happened to him such as 

never happened to the Member for Montrose, or perhaps to 

any financial reformer who ever sat in an elected Parliament. 

A whole House of Commons is intent on ecutting-down ex- 

nditure, diminishing establishments, and rooting out the jobs 

of the Executive. As our readers are aware, the Democrats 

in the United States have a decided majority in the House of 

Representatives, which met on the 4th inst., a majority which 

they have not enjoyed for eighteen years. At the same time, 

they have not a majority in the Senate, which remains Repub- 

lican; and have no party influence whatever on the officials, 

who belong, from the President down to the postmasters, ex- 

clusively to the opposite side. They know, too, that at the 

next election the whole weight of the officials will be cast 

against them, and that every reduction in the official staff 

is a reduction in the army which, before they can 

enter upon power, they will be foreed to defeat. The 

Democrats, therefore, have a _ party interest in reducing 

Executive expenditure, while they have every interest— 

party, personal, and patriotic—in exposing Executive cor- 

ruption. None of the disgrace, they think, arising from 

any exposure can fall on them, for they have had no power 

for years. Vigilant economy may attract the public, while 

remorseless inquiry will, at all events, harass and perplex their 

rivals, Their leaders propose, therefore, to stretch the “money 

power ” of the House of Representatives to the full, to demand 
reductions on all sides, to subject every estimate to a minute 

and hostile scrutiny, and to make of every large item an excuse 
for a Committee of Investigation. Under the Constitution, the 
House has the power to refuse to vote money if it pleases, and 

may, by using this power, compel every department not abso- 
lutely vital to the State to choose between accepting a reduced 
vote and consenting to reveal its jobs, or going for one year 
without any money whatsoever. The Indian Department, 
for example, is accused, on strong primd facie evidence, of 
habitual malversation. The Indians do not get the money 
voted for them, or its equivalent in goods, and are in conse- 
quence restless and discontented. The Democrats, therefore, 
propose to demand a Committee of Investigation which will 
do its work with a will and spare nobody, and to reduce the 
vote for the Department from £1,400,000 to £800,000 a 
year. If the Home Secretary, Mr. Chandler, resists the 
Committee, or refuses to accept the lower vote, and gets 
the Senate to back him—the Senate having power in the 
United States to modify a money Bill—the House will quietly 
decline to pass any vote at all, and the whole organisation of 
the Department will tumble at once to pieces. This is no 
vain threat. The Democrats, in their present temper, would 
think nothing of leaving such a department as the Indian one 
without money, and can, by mere refusals to vote, make the 
task of government almost impossible, while posing themselves 
as the friends of the poor taxpayer and the enemies of cor- 
ruption in high places. Every department in every free country 
has always bills to present for plans which it thinks useful, 
but which are not indispensable, and in the United States the 
Republican officials have been accustomed since 1860 to a very 
lavish expenditure. According to the Tribune, the Demo- 
crat leaders openly declare that they will cut £10,000,000 
sterling from the Estimates, by reducing the Army, remodelling 
the dockyards, “ depopulating” Washington oflices, thinning the 
Customs’ establishments, and refusing point-blank all votes 
for public buildings and internal improvement. That is not 
4 programme which will annoy electors already exasperated by 
high prices, decaying trade, and the succession of failures 
analysed last week by the Economist, and involving for 
the last nine months a sum of more than £24,000,000, 
Public feeling will not rise strongly against the Demo- 
crats, because they are economical; and it is difficult to 
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see how the officials, unless aided by an outbreak of public 
feeling, are to resist. The legal power is with their adver- 
saries, and though the President may be able, by appealing to 
national feeling, to protect the Army and Navy, and the Senate, 
by an adroit use of patronage, may defend some other branches 
of the service, still, if the Democrats are firm, no department 
which could be dispensed with for a time without national 
ruin can directly resist the onslaught. There is no Minister 
in the House to convince his opponents by a statement of facts, 
or convert them by his eloquence ; there is no Civil Service to 
demand compensation for sudden dismissal,—a compensation so 
large as to make swift reduction nearly impossible; and there 
are no means of checking the majority, in the last resort, 
through a determined use of the formalities of the House, A 
minority can stop a majority from voting, but it cannot pre- 
vent it from refusing to vote. The Democrats have only to 
sit still, and vote down the proposals of the minority, to com- 
pel every other power in the State to accede to their own 
terms. The majority cannot pass a law abolishing the Debt, 
but they can if they please refuse the necessary appropriation 
of money for the next year’s interest. The entire machine of 
Government, in fact, depends upon the “ Appropriations,” and 
if the majority refuse them until grievances are redressed, they 
can lock the wheels of any particular department, and entirely 
prohibit any new proposals of expense, 

The situation is one which seems not to have been foreseen 
by the framers of the Constitution, and it has very rarely 
occurred. When it does occur, however, it enables the party 
which is master of the Lower House, but not master of the 
Government, to extort almost any terms it pleases, and it is by 
no means certain that the Democrats will be very lenient. 
They will not, we presume, actually prevent the Government 
from going on, for they intend to administer it themselves by- 
and-by, and they cannot risk the permanent condemnation of 
an outraged public opinion. And they probably will not so 
injure the fighting Departments of the State, already too small, 
as to leave the Union defenceless against attack, whether from 
the Red Indians or Spain. But they certainly will go as far as 
they safely can, and give all the Departments a very bad 
quarter of an hour, They will expose everybody, and every- 
thing capable of exposure. They will abolish all useless 
offices, reduce all superfluous salaries, and perhaps sweep 
away altogether a sub-department or two. Their first 
idea in politics is that government is an unfortunate 
necessity ; and their second, that the little government required 
can be provided by the State Legislatures; and they will not be 
sorry to seize so bright an opportunity of falling back upon 
their old principles of administration. The only question is, 
how far they will venture to go, and this depends on two 
powers, the strain upon which will make the struggle one of 
extreme political interest. The first of these is opinion. The 
party will not dare, with the Presidential election in prospect, 
to make itself very unpopular; and if opinion pronounces 
against violence, will probably use its powers with reluctant 
moderation. But will opinion so pronounce? That will depend 
in a very great degree upon the journalists, who must, in a 
country so wide and so thinly populated, give the people their 
cue; and the line taken by the journalists will afford matter 
for very curious study. If they, on the whole, are reasonable, 
postpone the interest of parties to the welfare of the nation, 
and compel the factions to accept. as a first principle, the axiom 
that “the Queen’s Government must be carried on,” the omen 
will be a most hopeful one for the future of the Union, for it 
will show that the only power outside Congress which can 
act swiftly as well as effectively is, on the whole, 
more patriotic and more far-sighted than the party leaders. 
If the journalists, on the other hand, exult in the struggle, 
and egg on the leaders to more and more extreme devices, 
they will prove, what many Americans assert, that no check 
exists in the Union which can moderate great parties under 
the excitement of battle, and that armed conflict may one day 
be possible between factions not separated by geographical 
lines,—perhaps the greatest danger to which the Union could 
be exposed, The other power is t] . Constitution. Is there 
strength enough in the President and Senate, armed as they 
are with vetoes, with the control of patronage, and with their 
separate relation to the people, to coeree the Representatives 
If there is, one at least of the objections to 
If, however, there is 


into moderation 7 
Presidential government will disappear. 
not, and the Democrats master a Government which they do not 
rule, as happened under Mr. Buchanan, when the President, 
afraid of the Republican Representatives, was reduced to in- 
trigues scarcely to be distinguished from acts of treachery, 
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English observers will be confirmed in their faith that no beasts. That was most difficult and perplexing, bubba an 
system of representative government is safe which does not equal to the occasion; he had written to the Lord-Lieutenant, 
allow, when representatives and officials “ collide,” of a swift | and as soon as a plan had been matured, “ the matter would be 
and final appeal to the electoral body as ultimate arbiter in dealt with.” Some more Colonels and Majors doubtless will 
the State. The American Constitution has recently been ex- be appointed Inspectors, and in virtue of their “ social position” 
posed to many rough tests, and it has now to stand a very | will distinguish accurately between “ miserable old cows” and 
grave one,—the existence of a House of Representatives which cows with pleuro-pneumonia, and will give compensation 
has a direct party interest in weakening and thwarting an! properly, and will take the words out of the mouth of Mr ¢ 
Executive which yet it cannot replace. S. Read, who only a fortnight ago resigned because he could 
not see the internal working of the mind of a Duke who hag 
a a 80 pigs sick all at once. 

THE DUKE OF RICHMOND AS A FARMER. The Duke of Richmond, though not quite the statesman 

T is evident that the quarrel between the Tenant-Farmers some of his friends think him, is a sensible politician enough 

and the Government, revealed by the resignation of Mr. and he never would have made a speech of this kind, eyen . 
Clare Read, is much more serious than was supposed. The | a Cattle Club, and still less had it reported in such detail, if 
Farmers, it is said, intend to get up a memorial for Mr. Read, he had not been aware that the secession of Mr. Read was q 
as a kind of concrete yote of censure on the Government ; and _ serious blow, that the farmers were very angry, and that the 
the Duke of Richmond, in his speech to the Sussex and Chi- Government must really give them a little more help in 
chester Cattle Club on Wednesday, a long and technical speech, getting profits on their trade. That is the whole 
was comically apologetic, and indeed announced that the meaning of the speech. The Duke admits that foot. 
Government never intended to pursue the policy which had | and-mouth disease is a mere ailment,—that is, a mere 
offended Norfolk. So anxious was the Duke, that he took | deduction from the farmers’ profits incidental to the 
trouble to show he had a personal interest in the matter. He chances of business, but he appointed military inspectors 
first conciliated his audience by declaring that he himself—he, | because, knowing men, he knows that however little qualified 
the Duke of Richmond, and President of the Council—was a) they may be, their appointment will look like real care about 
British Farmer. Not care about the spread of disease? Why,in|the matter. He suspects that the agitation about pleuro- 
July last year he had 2,997 sheep “which were either down or! pneumonia is unreal, for if it had been real, and the 
had been down” with foot-and-mouth disease! He had 59 herds of the United Kingdom in serious danger, he would 
Alderney cows ill, 22 of them milch-cows, and “80 pigs | have acted at once, as he did in regard to rinderpest, 
affected with the complaint.” Clearly, therefore, he could and have found “local authorities” in Ireland, or substitutes 
claim personal knowledge of the subject, and personal interest for local authorities, fast enough; but it is necessary not 
init. The interest is undeniable, and if the personal know- | to alienate supporters, and so the Act is to be extended to 
ledge is possessed rather by his Grace’s bailiff than by his Ireland. We do not object, for we have not the veterinary 
Grace himself, the farmers overlooked that, in gleeful admira- | knowledge, but merely recount the incident as evidence of the 
tion of the stroke about the pigs. A Duke who kept 80 pigs, or | steady and consistent and altogether-superior-to-Liberal way 
even more, for he had 80 sick swine in his styes at once, was clearly | in which the Departments are at present managed. While the 
a Duke to be trusted as President in Council. His Grace, how- | Tenant-farmers’ friend is a Minister, pleuro-pneumonie cows, if 
ever, was still unsatisfied, and clinched his hold over the | they are also Irish, need no killing. When he retires, how- 
farmers by a further statement. When he came into power, ever, they must be killed,—sacrifices, not to science, but to 
succeeding, he says, “ one of the best men of business in the | aroused agricultural suspicion of the honesty of the Tory 
Cabinet "—Mr. Forster—he found that when a beast was | assertion that their party is the “friend of the land.” It 
slaughtered to prevent pleuro-pneumonia, its owner received | remains only to be seen what the Tory Members for 
only £20 in compensation for his loss. He immediately boroughs will say to it all. They do not keep pigs, and their 
decreed that the £20 should be £30, and it is £30 now. After | constituents love cheap pork. 
that, could any human being doubt his devotion to the land ? | 2 eee 
The farmers were contented, and cheered the Duke to the echo 
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as he proceeded to urge that besides his care about pleuro-pneu- 
monia, he was a perfect President as regarded foot-and-mouth 


disease, for he had appointed many more Inspectors to report on | 


its spread. ‘ Last year I had but one travelling-inspector, but 
thinking if one man had done so much good, how much more 
would be accomplished by quadrupling the force at my dis- 
posal, I obtained the sanction of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to what I deemed absolutely necessary, and he allowed 
me the necessary amount for four more. I have already 
appointed two gentlemen of social position, and I am about to 
appoint two more, and when I tell you that some of these gentle- 
men are distinguished officers in the Army, 1 think you will 
agree with me in saying that I am doing my best towards 
carrying out a proper and safe inspection.” We are not 
doing the noble Duke any injustice. He really did utter 
that almost incredible piece of silliness, which we have 
cut from a nearly yerbatim report of his speech, three 
columns long, in the Tory Standard. The farmers were 
in eestasies. Here was a President in Council and a Duke who 
had eighty sick pigs, who had given every farmer a needless 
£10 note—needless, for the previous Government did not 
give it—as a bonus on each beast slaughtered; and who 
actually appointed Colonels and Majors to look after diseased 
sheep and cattle and swine, thus clearly honouring the 
land. What could he do more, unless, indeed, he appointed 
Bishops or Countesses to be Inspectors? Who could dis- 
trust the Ministry after that? Thus fortified, the Duke ap- 
proached the main topic of his speech. Not a fortnight 
ago he had allowed Mr. Clare Read to resign rather than 
extend the provisions of the Act ordering the slaughter of 
eattle afflicted with pleuro-pneumonia to Ireland—at least 
Mr. Read says so—and now he explains that it was all a 
mistake. He always wanted to extend the Act to Ire- 
land. The only reason he had not extended it was that 
there were no “local authorities” in Ireland, nobody whom 
he could trust to warn him if compensation were demanded 
for the slaughter of * miserable old cows,” instead of diseased 


\ R. FORSTER’S admirable address last month at Edinburgh 
i on the greatness and unity of our Colonial Empire already 
lappears to be bearing fruits. It was not long before that 
| address was delivered that the present Canadian Prime Minister, 
Mr. Mackenzie, made a speech of a kind which was by no 
| means calculated to assure us here that the Liberal party in 
Canada fully shares that hearty affection for the British Crown 
and the British Empire which the Governor-General, Lord 
Dufferin, and other statesmen, had ventured to attribute almost 
universally to the people of the Dominion. Indeed we well 
/ remember that when Mr. Forster’s address appeared, one of the 
commonest criticisms made upon it was that, as regarded Canada, 
it was not quite easy to assume the general prevalence of the 
feeling which was the first axiom of Mr. Forster’s Edin- 
burgh lecture. Tow, it was asked, could the popular feeling 
in Canada be so heartily favourable to the British Empire, 
/when the head of the popular party thought it wise and 
even strategically prudent to speak of the relations to the 
' mother-country in the rather curt and off-hand terms used 
by Mr. Mackenzie? The reply seemed to be that while the 
Conservative party in England has generally held close to the 
national policy in relation to our Colonies, the Liberal party in 
England has of late years seemed, even if it has only seemed . 
to hold the loyalty of our Colonies somewhat cheap, and to 
be much more anxious to give our Dependencies notice that 
there is a price they would not pay for that loyalty, than 
to encourage the idea that the Colonies could show any 
loyalty that would be beyond all price; and that while 
this apparent indifference to the old-fashioned national 
sentiment continues to be regarded as part and _ parcel 
of the orthodox Liberalism here, we can hardly wonder 
that some equivalent for it should be held to be par 
and parcel of the orthodox Liberalism of the Colonies them- 
selves. There is a natural action and reaction between the 
creed of parties in the old country and the creed of parties in 
the new. Sir John Macdonald, who represents the ery for 
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gs much Protection as Canada will tolerate, has always en-| are nowextinct. Their self-dependence is so completely assured on 
deavoured to echo the strong national sentiments which used | all important subjects, and on subjects of less importance 
to be allied with the cry of Protection in the old country. | there is so growing a disposition in England to consult rather 
Not unnaturally, his chief antagonist strove in  his/ than to override the opinion of our colonies, that we may 
turn to echo those professions of indifference to mere | fairly hope to see the number of alienating disputes between 
feelings, and of desire to be guided mainly by the salient | us and them dwindling every year. At all events, nothing is 
interests of the Dominion, which had always been the | more likely to tend in this direction than the new policy with 
characteristics of the Liberal and Free-trade party in this | which the Liberal party have been identified since Mr. Forster 
country. But no sooner did Mr. Forster show that there | delivered his address at Edinburgh, and since Mr. Mackenzie 
ig a newer type of Liberalism, which combines the warmth | seized the oceasion of that address to speak with as much enthu- 
of strong nationalist pride and sentiment with the habitual | siasm of maintaining the integrity of the Empire as he had for- 
respect for popular interests proper to a democratic party, than | merly shown indifference to that policy. Let us hope that when 
the feeling of the Canadian Liberals changed, and Mr. Mac-| Lord Hartington sees the results of Mr. Forster's prescience, 
kenzie apparently now finds himself compelled, by the tone of | he may not be too proud to take the hint which his colleague 
the party which he leads, to compete with Sir John Macdonald in | has given him. With Lord Camaryon and Lord Hartington 





the strength of his expressions of loyalty to the British Crown | 
and the British Constitution. 

There is nothing particularly curious in the affinity which | 
appears to have frequently existed between the Liberal party 
in our Colonies and the disposition to deal lightly with the 
constitutional ties which bind the colony to the mother-country. | 
In all times and places hitherto, the Liberal party has been | 
the party of audacity and new ideas, and if it is likely to be | 
less so in the future than it has been in the past, it is 
only because the deeper we go in the strata of democracy, | 
the less does intellectual audacity count 








in polities, and | 
the more do those affections, prepossessions, and prejudices | 
count which go for so much in binding together large | 
masses of people, and for so little with oligarchies led by men | 
of high individual talent and influence. Hitherto the Liberal 
party has, of the two parties at all events, been the only one | 
which could endure to contemplate anything like breaking with | 
the past. The time is probably coming when it will be no| 
longer so, or will be so in very much less degree. The leaders 

of the people, when once the rights of the people are secured, | 
will no longer have any motive for breaking with the past, 

unless it be the popular will,—which it very seldom is, except | 
when the masses are so miserable as to prefer revolution to | 
custom,—to break with the past. For there is hardly any | 
section of the community over which traditions and customs | 
exercise so great a fascination and control as they do over | 
the masses themselves. Indeed, the only valuable equivalent 

for the comparative inertia and ignorance of a very wide elec- | 
torate is the great attraction of cohesion which permeates | 
them, under the influence of such well-marked emotions and | 
associations as those identified with the national life and the | 
national fame. Mr. Forster has been statesman enough, and also, | 
let us admit, man of the people enough, to recognise this clearly, 
and we may fairly assume that what distinguishes him chiefly 
from the other Liberal chiefs is his strong determination to use 
those powerful popular forces which penetrate the masses, and 
cut himself loose from those old Whig ideas of Liberalism 
which appeal chiefly, if not solely, to the interests and under- 
standings of a more or less select class. It tells well, not only | 
for the feelings of the Canadian people, but for the intelligence | 
of the Liberal party in Canada, that no sooner has this new | 
lead been taken by a Liberal chief on this side of the water, 
than they immediately catch at the excuse thus afforded them 
for dismissing the old tone of pique and comparative indif- 
ference to the British connection, and substituting in its place | 
that deep attachment to the unity of the Empire which Mr, 
Forster had so distinctly discerned beneath the superficial 
movements of party irritation. 

It may and will be said, however, that though the Liberals 
and Tories of Canada are quite ready to bid against each other in | 
relation to loyal professions while all is smooth and prosperous, the 
first severe demand on the self-sacrifice of one of our chief colonies 
would dispel the dream of loyalty, and show us that sentiment is 
no match for the serious pressure of self-interest. For our own 
parts, we take a very opposite view. We believe that the time 
of trial between the Mother-country and the Colonies is the time 
of small dangers and great squabbles, the time when there is | 
no severe demand on the energy and self-sacrifice of either 
party to the Union, but when there is a severe demand on the 
self-restraint and self-forgetfulness of a humiliated colony, or a 
piqued and defied home-government. It is not the occasions of 
real and common peril which will try the strength of the tie 
between the mother-country and the colony,—on the contrary, 
it is just these occasions which will draw the two closer 
together ; it is the occasions of small indignities on the one 
side, and great chagrins on the other, whiclt really try to the 
utmost these relations ; and of such occasions, we hope that, in 
regard at least to our principal colonies, the most fertile causes | 


| the fighting for him. 
/ negligence or parsimony, brings about wholesale destruction, 


emulating each other in earning the good-will of our Colonies 
here, and the Conservative and Liberal chiefs on the other 
side of the Atlantic emulating each other in earning the good- 
will of the mother-country, the Dominion may indeed become 
all and more than all that Lord Dufferin has dreamed of, and 
the Empire more than Mr, Forster bimself ventured to shadow 
forth, 


MR. THOMASSEN’S CRIME. 
IIE deliberate crime to which Mr. Thomassen appears to have 
confessed is probably one of the most amazing of which we 

have any record in history,—not so much on account of the mag- 
nitude of the consequences, either intended or accomplished, for 
many a war rashly and wickedly declared has produced more misery ; 
nor even on account of the marvellous inadequacy of the motive, 
for the unrestrained love of gain, even as manifested in some single 
breasts, probably sacrifices more lives, though in a less sensational 
fashion, every year that passes over us, than are likely to fall victims 
to this frightful act of wickedness; but rather because all the 


| deterrent incidents of the crime,—all which render it horrible to 


contemplate even from a mere onlooker’s point of view, and still 


| more from that which the perpetrator of the crime would have 
| occupied,—must have been so very vividly present to the mind of 


the man who planned, and who indeed virtually committed it, even 
though the catastrophe which he had intended to bring about 
happened sooner than he proposed, and not in the way he had 
contrived. Nor is it even the striking minutiw of the horrors 
as they must have been present to the mind of the man who was 
carefully contriving a tremendous explosion in mid-ocean to send 
a great ship and all its living freight into the air or sea, on the 
running-down of a piece of clockwork, which alone make this 


/ crime so exceptional. It is easy to conecive that many single dis- 


charges of artillery, mowing down the ranks of an army, must have 
not only carried as much destruction with them, but had their 
fearful results quite as clearly anticipated. But in this case, in 
addition to the magnitude of the results, the utter disproportion 
of the motive, and the graphic detail of the horrors which 
must have been present to the imagination of the whole- 
sale murderer, there must have been also the distinct know- 
ledge that all the victims would be hurried to their fright- 
ful doom without any sort of expectation or alternative on 
part, and simply and solely through the deli- 
When even an absolute monarch 


their own 
berate fiat of their murderer. 
plunges into a bloody war, there is always some sort of passive 
permission, if not implied consent, on the part of those who do 
When any great mine explosion, due to 


there is always the knowledge that the victims of the calamity 
were more or less aware of the dangers which beset them, and de- 
liberately accepted these perils for the compensating advantages. 
sut in a case like this, it may be safely said that if the author of 
the crime had been able deliberately to will the death of cach of 
several hundreds of his fellow-creatures in order to secure fon 
himself so much a head from life forfeited, he would 
hardly have committed a crime more horribly significant in 
every detail to the imagination, than Mr. Thomassen seems 
actually to have committed now. A man who proposes to 


each 


himself to blow to pieces a great passenger-ship at sea 
in order to gain a valuable insurance, must be held to 


have weighed every life on board against his own pecuniary gain, 
to have realised that a great act of fraud and treachery had to be 
backed up by a most unscrupulous and wholesale massacre, and to 
have regarded the gain which was to be so purchased as far more 
attractive than the cost was repulsive. And it is this which really 


appals us. Few, if any of us, realise how suddenly the fabric of 


| society would collapse, if it had to depend for its stability on any 
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of the external precautions by which crime is averted or visited not remorse. It is something to know that .the ‘men ois 
with retribution. Once let there be, we do not say a number, can calmly provide for extracting a small fortune out of n 
but even an appreciable group of men, distributed over the massacre is as capable as any lesser criminal of the agonies of a 
civilised world, who would, if they safely could, sacrifice a whole moral collapse. It shows that even in the region of the monstroug 
host of their fellow-men to save a sixpence or earn a sixpence for the laws of divine retribution are not quite suspended, and that 
themselves, and we venture to say that such a group of men one may fairly hope to trace the vestiges of the commandmentg 
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could, if they acted with any sort of system, drive an association , written on the tables of the heart, even amidst the bewilderment a 


of civilised States into something very like anarchy. Whoisthere of so astounding a reversal of all our experience. 
whose sufferings or death might not be made incidentally far , wee a ee, RES 

more profitable, in the coarse sense, to some one or more of his 
fellow-men, than his life or happiness ever could be? An 
architect of Mr. Thomassen’s mind might blow up half a 
suburb, in order to create an active demand for new build- 
ing; a ship-builder of his order would coutrive the destrue- ; lectual character of +‘ Jacob Omnium.” There probably never wag 
tion of a ‘ Captain’ or a ‘ Vanguard,’ in order to stimulate naval , @ man who looked more benign than the “gentle giant” of six. 
ship-building ; an undertaker of his stamp would poison a family fect-eight who bore in literature that nickname, and there haye 
in every street, to multiply the number of his funerals ; a medic: dios ; 
practitioner of his cast would introduce an epidemic against of dislike. His present biographer, while heartily eulogising his 
which he thought himself protected by hisown medical antecedents, friend, admits that he was often condemned as cynical, and it 
in order to increase his practice ; and arailway-stock speculator of | would, we think, be difficult for those who judge him by his writings 
like nature would plan a wholesale railway accident, solely to alone to believe that he was as his face suggested, and as much of 
guarantee the success of his speculations for a fall. 
plot as the Gunpowder Plot becomes almost the work of an mankind. ‘The truth seems to be that Mr. Matthew Higgins, 
angel of light, when compared with a deed like Mr. Thomasseu’s, , heriting the genial and patient temper so often found in 
That was at least the act of a fierce fanatic, who hazarded his ,™cen of unusual proportions, living what must have been one 
own life for a cause he thought nobler than life. 
all the wholesale cruelty and unscrupulousness of fanaticism, strongly moved by the sight of injustice or oppression, had also 


without its dignity or disinterestedness. 


in the annals of the world, we might expect to have criminals who Contempt. ‘The capacities of kindliness and of scorn are not always 
emulated its cynicism avowedly committing a murder for the | disunited, and in “Jacob Omnium” there was, we suspect, a 


—_ 


“JACOB OMNIUM,” THE AMATEUR JOURNALIST. 
HE little memoir just published by Sir W. S. Maxwell will 
revive for a moment the old dispute as to the true intel. 


al | been few whose writings have aroused in opponents more bitterness 


Such a dark , his career seems to demonstrate, one of the most benevolent of 


But this shows Of the happiest lives ever led by mortal, and possessing a nature 


ae ee ee ee ee ee ae ee ee ee ee eS ee ee ee | 


If it were not singular , in him an immense and sometimes ill-directed fund of intellectual 


ams 2 |e 


sake of a few coppers, or firing a town in order to secure a new | Conscious pride in and enjoyment of both, which led him, when ‘ 


building-site. 


Indeed, the same temper of mind would lead a | angry, to be very blind to the literary sin of exaggeration. Not 


man, if it could safely be done, to forge alarming false mes- | only just but merciful in his judgments on men who were not his 


sages only in order to put out his adversary’s play at whist, , opponents 





or to forfeit an innocent person's life rather than get out in this book he defends with equal sense and tolerance—he was apt 


. 
as, for example, on horse-dealers and couriers, whom 


of bed to give evidence a few minutes before the most agreeable | to scorn his adversaries, and to scorn them with a sort of delight in 


time. 


the scorn itself which sometimes made him unjust, and raised the ‘ 


It may be said that the chief safeguard against such dispropor- | feeling that he fought at least as much for his own victory as for ( 


tionate 


be too gigantic for the end. 


common eyes. 


crimes for small advantages is this,—that the risk would | that of his cause. This enjoyment in contempt was the more ’ 


But the truth is that the risk dim- | curious, because it is usually a quality of the unhappy, and Mr. 
inishes in exact proportion as the motive becomes inadequate to | Higgins was very happy indeed. He liked himself very much, as 


No one would suspect a man of committing a | the children say, and he had found a career which singularly suited 


murder for the sake of a pinch of snuff, or even of the crime of | him. He had no need to work, he liked an easy life, and 

forging a cheque for the gain of a few shillings at a time. Had this | yet he had an admirable vent for his intellectual energies. He 
ship of the German Lloyd’s Company disappeared in the Atlantic, | had found out a method of doing good while leading the rich 
no one would ever have even hazarded the guess that it had been | London idler’s life. There never was a man so happily situated ( 


destroyed by the deliberate intention of some sender of insured | for the profession he adopted,—that of an amateur journalist. 


merchandise, who sent out with his goods the means of blowing! Very rich for his wants, and thoroughly educated, independent 
the vessel and all it contained into the air. A great crime can | almost from infaney, and from family circumstances accustomed | 
hardly be even suspected without the appearance of some motive | to travel and to cosmopolitan society, he touched the great world ( 
which ordinary men would think at least not out of disproportion | at many points, was well received everywhere, and knew almost | 
to the violence done to human nature. Conceive fora moment that | without effort not only what was going on, but what among the ? 
such a disproportion might habitually exist, and the criminal is things going on really interested society. He possessed, moreover, 
really protected by the very enormity of his crime. It is not ;ina high degree—as an accident revealed to him—a faculty rare 
difficult to understand a crime like Mr. Thomassen’s if committed | even among the ablest /ittératewrs, that of stating a case, and e8- 
for the sake of unsettling civil order, or altering the succession to | pecially a case of complaint, so that it seemed unanswerable. His 
a throne; but for the value of an insurance-policy, however lucidity was perfect, and he had a way of colouring his facts by 
important, no one would ever have guessed it, had not the | sheer brightness of statement, so that while seeming most moderate 
author of the scheme confessed it, and had not the horrible cir- | and unimpassioned he produced all the effect for which inferior 


cumstanuees corroborated his confession. 


One asks directly, if a) men are indebted to their command of rhetoric, and the resources 


man will do what results, even when the plot fails, in killing eighty | of invective. Ile could exaggerate, and did, while appearing to 
people and mutilating another hundred, for the sun payable under | himself as well as others studiously to avoid exaggeration. Thus 
a policy of insurance, why should not another man shatter London armed, he tried to enter Parliament, where, we think, he 


to pieces for idle curiosity, and a third get up an insurrection in, would have suceceded ; and failing, betook himself thence- 


India as an historical or ethnological experiment? The absence of a forward to another line,—that of an amateur journalist, a man 


rational motive is as bewildering in its effect as the absence of a who, writing when he pleased on such subjects only as struck 
i J ) 


man’s natural shadow would be, and puts you as much at bis fancy, could always command a place in the most powerful 


fault in your attempts to discover the true author of the crime, journals, and always attract the public ear. Tis plan was usually 


Moreover, a man who felt 


‘no seruple ” 


in destroying a town to, to pose nut as spectator, but as victim of the injustice, and he 


secure his dinner, might very well be himsclf so little conscious of repeatedly, by mere skill in exposure, terminated a considerable 


guilt as to be doubly secure against detection, The only reassuring , wrong. For example, there can be no doubt that he destroyed, 


feature in this crime of Mr. Thomassen's is that, in spite of the in a single letter, the last Court in England, the Palace Court, 


wonderful and monstrous character of its conception, the evidence , in which justice was openly set at nought, and the plaintiff always 
of moral cowardice was forthcoming after all, and led to his suicide | won ; that he gave a death-blow to many of the abuses of the old 
and his confession,— though whether the former was due only to Public-School system ; and that he first roused the opinion which 


the failure of the plan, or to some 
accompanied that failure, wi 


extent to the horrors which | resulted, years after, in the abolition of Army Purchase. His great 
cannot, of course, decide. One powers, however, were not always wisely used. As we have said, al- 


would almost have been inclined to guess that a man who could though the motive-power which roused him was almost always moral 


scheme sucha crime would be quite devoid of anything like fear or indignation, and especially indignation at the ill-treatment of the 


horror such as Mr, Thomassen has evinced, and that the emotion he feeble, he had in his intellect, though not in his nature, a tendency 
would fecl at its failure would be only irritation and despondency, | to scorn which sometimes made him intellectually an oppressor. 
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Nothing could have been finer, granted his view of the facts, than 
his conduct in the Mhow Court-Martial ; or more startling than 
the power he wielded on that occasion over public opinion. With 
no hold over politicians, without even a place in Parliament, he 
defied the strongest prejudice of the Army—its intense desire 
to uphold discipline, even when overstrained—and compelled 
an unwilling Government to allow a trial, till then unparal- 
leled in its expense, merely to punish oppression exercised 
upon a non-commissioned officer by the Colonel commanding his 
regiment. The trial was a triumph for the pen as an instrument 
of government, but it will, we faney, be acknowledged by all im- 

rtial persons that he had over-stated his case, and that the 
court-martial on Colonel Crawley was mainly useful as showing 
that in the British Army no rank and no combination of cireum- 

could shicld an officer accused of deliberate oppres- 
‘Jacob Omnium,” however, remained to the last of his 


stances 
sion. 

original opinion—never saw that he had from the highest motives 
made an error, and resented, as he showed in his controversy 
with Mr. T. Ilughes in our columns, any attack upon his share in 
the trial with an acerbity quite inconsistent with his character for 
benignity. Whatever else he was, in the Crawley case he was not 
benign, and his conduct in the whole affair, like his tone in many 
of his writings, revealed the possibility of considerable intellectual 
bitterness existing in a very large and in many aspects decidedly 
noble character. He would not have hit the innocent for the 
world, but neither would he measure his punishment to the guilty. 
There is another instance of the same intellectual defect in the 
little book before us. It was like Mr. Higgins to be deeply 
moved by the Irish famine, to throw himself heart and soul 
into the work of relief, to give his personal aid as well as his money, 


—to be consumed, as it were, by a passion of pity for the wretched | 


victims whom he saw dying naked in the roads of Mayo. No 
human being could have behaved more nobly than he did in the 
famine. 
in the correspondence printed here, and which breathes nothing 
but contemptuous indignation at the conduct of the Irish squire- 
archy. Thackeray in his most savage mood never wrote so 
dreadful a description as that of ** The Mulligan of Ballymulligan,’ 
who may have been all he was described, but whom Mr. Higgins 
denounced, not only for atrocious severity in the exaction of 
rent, but for not aiding the people, though in the 
letter he admits that “The Mulligan” was a bankrupt, in 
hiding from the law. He ought not to have been a bankrupt, 
and ought not to have been in hiding for his own crimes, but 
still his powerlessness, though sclf-produced, does not deepen the 
crime of not assisting his tenantry with unproduceable means. 
The correspondence leaves scarcely a better impression of ‘ Mr. 
Black ’’—all the names are fictitious—whom Mr. Higgins evidently 
considered a hard-hearted villain, while himself stating, from his 
own point of view, facts which prima facie show the very contrary. 
Mr. Black owned 60,000 acres, with a population of 12,000 souls, 
and let them at £2,500 a year. His agent was a kind and com- 
petent man, but Mr. Higgins attacked the landlord furiously for 
not keeping his people alive. He says :— 


same 


“ Str,—If you will re-read the letter which I had the honour of 
addressing you, you will see that I made no reflections whatever either 
on the manner in which you had thonght fit to conduct your estates in 
Arderry in past years, or on the conduct of your agent, of whom I knew 
nothing, save that he had made no arrangements for availing himself of 
the facilities which the Government and the British Association had 
afforded you for supplying your tenants with seed. I have just had an 
interview with him. He freely admits that the high price of provisions 
has rendered your tenants penniless, that they are daily dying of star- 
vation, and that the only instructions he has rece ived from you are to 
confine his expenditure for their relief to any sums he may hencefor- 
ward wring from them. Ue corroborates the information which I had 
already received, that this town and about 60,000 acres of land, with a 
population of 12,000 souls, belong to you, at a rent-roll of £2,500 a year, 
part of which is from a year toa year and a half in arrear; that in 
1846 a sum of £70 was expended on your account in labour for your 
own benefit ; and that since January Ist your charities over your entire 
property here are comprised in the sum of £15, granted to the soup- 
kitchen of Letterbrick.” 


That is a terrible indictment, but even as stated, it shows that 
Mr. Black had not exacted his rents for a year and a half. It is 
admitted in another paragraph that in the previous year he had 
only received two-fifths of his income, and that for back-rents: 
and the strong words we have italicised are, if read in Mr. 
Black's favour, equivalent to an order to the agent to spend the 
whole rental obtainable from the property on the relicf of the 
people upon it. Mr. Black may have been a rich man, for what 
we know, and bound to open a separate purse for the relief of his 
tenantry ; or an unencumbered one, and bound to mortgage his 
property to obtain money for them ; but there is nothing on the 


sut it was like him, too, to express first of all his feeling | 


face of the charge to show that he had wealth, or could raise 
money on land so situated, and on a scale which might have made 
a philanthropist despair. ‘To supply the mere food of the unhappy 
people would have cost at a shilling a day per household, £840 a 
week. If Mr. Black was in the least like most Irish landlords at the 
time, living on the proceeds of an encumbered though wide estate, 
crushed by the Poor-rate, what could he do more than surrender 
all his rents to the starving people, who, so far from suffering by 
his ** wringing” of rent from those who could pay, benefited by 
it? He could not “wring” it from the starving. Mr. Higgins 
my have known facts which made his case infinitely worse than bis 
statement, but onthe face of the record he gave, for the sake of those 
whom he pitied, a terribly harsh judgment upon the conduct of those 
whom he scorned, We think that he did so frequently ; that his intel- 
lect, when at white-heat, became so scornful as to be incapable of 
apprehending fully the qualifying circumstances in the conduct 
of those whose action roused, and often justly roused, his moral 
That was the one fault, as it seems to us, in a mind 
of singular power, always employed by its possessor to defend, 


indignation. 


so far as he might, the weak from the injustice of the strong. 

It is apart from the subject, but there is a paper in this collee- 
tion which is quite new to us, and about which we have a 
Is the astounding story headed “ Captain 
Jack” a romance, or is it a narrative of an event which Mr. 
It is 
difficult to think of * Jacob Omnium” writing fiction, and nearly 


historical curiosity. 
Iliggins believed to have oeeurred in Demerara in 182% ? 


as difficult to believe that so astounding an act of tyranny could 
have passed in a British Colony unnoticed or unpunished, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


HERTFORD COLLEGE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Allow me to point out a consideration which seems to have 
escaped your notice in your remarks of Dee. 4th upon Ilertford 


| on lege. 


>| The Act of 1871 has prohibited the attaching of any sectarian 


test to any office in any of the then existing Colleges and Halls in 
the University. It might be enough for me that the law is so, for 
me to desire to see it obeyed. But Lean give you a reason why the 
law shouldbeso, The Actof 1871 amongits objects aimed at render- 
ing the government of the colleges unsectarian, No doubt the con- 
tinued recognition of such clerical fellowships as existed at the passing 
of the Act prevents the complete openness of the colleges. But atany 
rate, a very considerable element was guaranteed in each governing 
body which should be eleeted on the ground of intellectual merit, and 
not as adherents of any Church. Now, if a college is allowed to add 
to its foundation new sectarian Fellows, a majority of the college 
favourable to the old state of things can, with the assistance of a 
benefactor of the same way of thinking, pack their governing 
body ; and as there is no necessary limit to the stipend of a Fellow, 
they may do it at a comparatively small expense. ‘That this is not 


| an illusory danger is shown in the case of Hertford College, where, 


if their conduct is legal, the present Fellows and their founder will 
have swamped the five open fellowships by the creation of eight 
denominational ones, 

Not that the open clement would take much to swamp, for the 
five so-called undenominational Fellows have not been clected on 
the score of their intellectual merit, but have been nominated by 
the patron, who has in all cases appointed Churchmen or men who 
were willing heneeforward, whatever their previous religious 
convictions, to promise to conform to the Established Church. 

The above remarks apply to fellowships. But there are reasons 
why the restriction should extend to scholarships. At Cambridge, 
it is the rule in many colleges to elect their own man to a fellow- 
ship, if he is passable, rather than to go outside the college for 
abetter man. Thus inavery limited competition, the foundations 
of many Church-of-England scholarships would practically ensure 
succession to the fellowships without a really free competition. 
Of course, if fe llowships were bound to be given by the result ofa 
perfectly open competition to all comers, this objection would not 
stand. 

‘There is another objection, however, in a small College such as 
Hertford, to permittingsectarian scholarships. The College has taken 
over the property of the Hall, subject to all the existing Trusts, ‘There 
were about ten open scholarships at Magdalen Hall at the time of 
the transfer, and these scholars would be entitled to rooms in college- 
But the authorities have founded or ace pte d many denominational 
scholarships, and they state that rooms will be given to the scholars 
in the order of the priority of their scholarships. Thus it is likely 
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that buildings belonging to the undenominational hall will be It wakes too keen a sorrow in my heart, a 
used by the denominational members of the new foundation to Who sigh to think another day is born. 
such an extent as to crowd out the old and lawful inmates. Ye opening buds, ye sounds and scents of spring, 
Ailow me to observe that the prohibition of the Act of 1871 in So deeply interwoven with the past, 
no way preveuts denominationalists from endowing their own Ye touch the inmost fibre of my grief, 
opinions in the University. If they can get the University to And bring the bitter memories thronging fast. 
accept a new college, there is no reason why Episcopalians, Roman Not less the lilac crowns herself with bloom, 
Catholics, Jews, or Positivists, should not found a college of their And bright laburnums shake their tasselled gold, ~ 
own, I expect that while such an episcopal foundation would be Nor does the violet breathe one odour less 
accepted, that of any other denomination would be rejected by Because my life is left me dark and cold ; 
either University. But if the University should reject the esta- Only while earth and sky such joy express, 
blishment of such a college with the status of other colleges, 1 fain would turn me from their loveliness. 
there is nothing to prevent any benefactor giving his money and A. E. J. 
organising his society as a private hall. If denominationalists ask ita 
for more than this, they are asking not merely for freedom to use | B O O K S 
their money to further their views, but also for the scal and stamp AD. 
ae 


of University recognition,—for the power to appoint Proctors in 
their turn, and so to influence the University examinations and LORD MAYO.* 
the general course of University legislation ; for the 2 agg Turs is an excellent and most readable book, but it is in no way 
of succeeding in their turn to the Vice-Chancellorship, with all} a biography of Lord Mayo. Mr. Hunter has given us a lucid and 
its important powers and duties; and generally, for many mar most interesting history of the work waiting to be done when 
powers which go far beyond the free use of their own money for} Lord Mayo arrived in India, and of the way in which it was done; 
their own purposes.—I am, Sir, &c., E. Lyutpn STANLEY. | of the difficulties in his path ; of his measures, his legislation, and 
his projects for the future. Ile has, moreover, told us much of 
WALT WHITMAN, THE AMERICAN POET: A PROTEST, | the way Lord Mayo was brought up, and has described his death 
a very touching manner; but of Lord Mayo himself, of his 
personal character and capacities, he tells us next to nothing, 











(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—An American, and an admirer of Walt Whitman, I cannot 
withhold my protest against a certain statement in Mr. Peter | Ile does explain why he had so little education that he 
Bayne’s essay upon Mr. Whitman’s poems in the last number | said of himself, “If I had ever been educated, I should 
of the Contemporary Review. In rebuking Whitman's English have done a good deal;” but he does not tell us why he 
admirers, Mr. Bayne says :—‘‘'lo accept Whitman at his own | was selected for office, why Mr. Disraeli thought him an eili- 
valuation is to strike a pang of despair into the hearts of those | Cient Minister, or why an expiring Ministry risked an explosion 
who, amid all shortcomings and delinquencies, refuse to believe | of popular SuBeyuees, to senda poor Trish Peer to the Viceroyalty 
that democracy means dissolution, and that the consummation of | ot Tudia. That Lord Mayo was a genial man, we ees that he 
freedom means an exchange of the genial bonds and decent | Was a quick man, who could get to the kernel of a subject ata 
amenities of civilisation for infra-bestial license.” | glance, we are told; and that he was a determined man, we can 

Those Americans who derive most satisfaction from English | believe ; but of what the man was who possessed these qualities, 
praise of Whitman (and they are not few) are just those whose | V¢ know as little as we did before opening the book. We do not 
faith in democracy is most unwavering, and whose ideal of the | €Ve? know how far he was responsible for his Indian work, for the 
Republic is grandest. And it is Whitman, more tlian any other, | credit of itall is assigned to him ; the able men who helped hiw ie 
who has confirmed their faith and inspired their ideal. In him | passed over with mere words of praise ; and of the Anglo-Indian 
they have found the true interpreter of democracy. ‘To their theory, that Lord Mayo was an abler man in India than at home, 
minds his poems supplement the Declaration of Independence ; be pause CWO MeN of ier 4 original minds—the brothers Sir John and 
and so far from being the toesin-call to infra-bestial Jieense, they General Strachey—guided his councils and filled his mind with their 
make bestiality impossible, abolish it, lift all they treat of—| Views, we hear nothing atall. It is not unfair to them officially that 
politics, sexuality, the human body, the bodies of brutes, occupa- | W© should not, for the ruler who has wisdom enough to take good 
tions—into the region of perfect purity, sanctity, elevation. advice is entitled to credit for the success of the course advised, 

‘That Whitman's admirers in America are the only persons who but it 18 most unfair seul readers who expect a biography, and not 
entertain the faith in democracy which Mr. Bayne describes, 1 do | official annals, Mr. Fitzjames Stephen s few words about Lord 
not claim, but that they are led to despair of the Republic by the Mayo, in his valuable chapter on legislation, vague as they are, con- 
praise which Mr. Rossetti and Professor Dowden and a few others | ttibute as much to our knowledge of him as Viceroy as the rest of 
have bestowed upon Whitman in England, I must deny, as unquali- the book :— 


fiedly not true. Our patriotism in America and our faith in the | ‘Though Lord Mayo did me the honour to leave a very wide dis- 
cretion in my hands, he kept a watchful eye on the proceedings of the 


Republic are not so poor and weak as that, and I beg you so to Agiesdihe 
4 Legislative Department, as on those of every other department of the 


assure the English public.—I am, Sir, &c., | Government. In every matter which he regarded as sufliciently im- 
38 Bedford Place, December 13. J. B. Manviy. | portant, he was sure to interpose with equal promptness und decision. 


| The whole scheme and principle of the Marriage Act, for instance, was 
i cm it aa oa | most carefully considered by him, and the result finally attained was due 
: a | to a great extent to his careful consideration of the matter. Ido not 
P O E 7. R Y - like to trespass on what is your peculiar province in telling the story 
| of Lord Mayo’s life. But I cannot leave the subject without saying 
see : sienmabiteds | that, of the many public men whom it has been my fortune to meet In 
TWO SONNETS. | various pert a home and in India, I never met one to whom I felt 
disposed to give such heartfelt affection and honour. I hope you will 
succeed in making peoplo understand how good and kind, how wise and 
A Grey and leaden sky, without a break, | honest and brave he was, and what freshness, vigour, and flexibility of 
Shuts in the narrow world whereon I look, |mind he brought to bear upon a vast number of new and difticult 

| subjects.” 


——_———— 


I.—WINTER SORROW. 


And, day by day, mine ears almost forget 
To miss the babbling of the ice-bound brook. | If the reader is very patient, and watches for every reappearance 
| of Lord Mayo’s own form above the waters of narrative, he may 


The woods stand rigid, ghostlike, draped in snow, 
Life is no longer there, nor pleasant sound, | discern something of the actual man, and will find, we think, that 


No breath is stirring in the bitter air, he had in mental nature, though not of course in power, a most 


To bid them drop their burden to the ground. singular resemblance to Sir Robert Peel; but the position of a 
The drift lies deeply piled before my door, | wild duck in a lake, bobbing his head up now and then to breathe, 
My little garden, touched by winter's breath, and so becoming visible, is hardly the position in which one expects 


to find the subject of a biography in a memoir written specifically 
for his glorification. We shall devote the rest of our notice to Lord 
| Mayo’s personality, merely adding that nothing could be better 
than the historic portion of these volumes, which lack nothing 
except some description of the very influential Court around the 
IL—SPRING SORROW. King. 


Laid cold and smooth beneath his icy hand, 
Looks stark and changeless as the bed of death. 

’Tis thus my Heart, thy desolation chill 

Holds me, like cruel Winter, dumb and still. 


Spare me that clear, triumphant song of praise, NaS a EET ORE A a agprecentne SESS 
— eek ar ; 1 | * A Life of the Earl of Mayo. By W. W. Hunter, B.A., LL.D. 2 vols. London : 
Sweet thrush, with which thou welecomest the morn ; ; Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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Richard Southwell Bourke, sixth Earl of Mayo, was born in 
1822, the son of Robert Bourke, grandson of the fourth Earl, and 
Miss Jocelyn, granddaughter of the Earl of Roden. His father, the 
son of a Bishop of Waterford, was a quiet man of a religious and 
rural turn of mind, living at Hayes, in Meath, and occupying him- 
self with the ordinary duties of a country gentleman. He seems 
to have been a genial, kindly man, who shared his boys’ sports, 
taught them in-door games, and told them carefully that they must 
contrive to get on in the world by their own exertions. ‘The 


mother was a woman of fine character, with a great devotion to | 


duty and an unusually cultured mind, and she was unusually loved, 
but neither of them cared much about their children’s education. 
The boys had a tutor of course, and the girls a governess, but the 
tutor was chosen for other qualities than learning, and if the boys 
jiked out-door games or private reading better than lessons, 
nobody worried them much. Richard learned very little, but 
he picked up French in Paris, he mixed as a young man 
in good society, he travelled over Europe, and he had from 
a child a fondness for studying Irish questions which was of 
itself a political education. He worked hard during the famine, 
took to agriculture and field-sports, and in 1847 was elected 
for Kildare as a moderate Conservative. He was a very 
moderate one. The one fact about Lord Mayo’s mind which 
does come out clearly in this book is that it was not Conserva- 
tive, but Peelite ; that it had a habit of pondering, and gradually 
and very slowly constructed out of masses of facts a policy which 
was often startlingly Liberal. ‘Though a Tory by birth and 
political connection, and married in 1848 to a lady from a Tory 
house—Miss Wyndham, daughter of the first Lord Leconfield— 
and for years a Tory official, he felt strongly how little sympathy 
he had with his party. Ie believed in Tenant-right, he despised 
the Orangemen, he doubted of the Establishment, though not of 
Protestant Episcopacy, he abhorred military rule in Ircland, and 
he had at heart, like all impartial men who have really studied 
{reland, a belief in the propriety of endowing the Roman Catholic 
creed. He wrote in 1868 to Lord C 
“Regium Donum has made the most republican kody of men in the 
United Kingdom, the Presbyterian ministers, loyal and contented, 
Maynooth sbuts the mouth of many a priest who would otherwise be a 
rebel. The convent schools, Catholic reformatories, convict houses of 
refuge, &c., are all working well. The granting of commissions to 
Roman Catholic and Presbyterian chaplains for the Army brought 
more gratitude than you could have supposed from so small an affair. 
The Irish Chureh binds to England the more influential portion of the 
community. I only proposed a vote of a few hundreds a year (I believe 
it would have been under a thousand) for a Catholic university. I feel 
certain that time and the decline of religious rancour would have 
developed it by degrees. Equality is gradually being gained among 
the Churehes by the elevation of the character and the status of the 
Roman Catholic clergy, and by their rapid acquirement of wealth. The 
fecling of inferiority is fast passing away among them. 
funder which this has taken place] is a sound one. But since the day 
that Pitt was forced to abandon emancipation and endowment of the 
Roman Catholie clergy as a portion of his Union scheme, the most 
powerful Minister has never been able to advance more than a very 
short step at a time. It is, T firmly believe, the only policy by which 
Protestantism and the British connection can be maintained in more 
than one-half of Ireland.” 
So strong were his convictions, that his party ties made him 
wretchedly unhappy, and on his appointment to India, writes a 
colleague :—‘*The one great feeling which seemed to animate 
him was joy at being at last free,—to do, to think, and to act as 
he himself found to be wisest. He seemed to me to be like aman 
who, having been for some time denied the light of the sun, was 
suddenly brought into the open day. ‘The only expression which 
could give utterance to all that was passing within him were 
the two words, ‘ At last. It is probable that Mr. Disraeti’s 
inner agreement with him in his views, an agreement of which 
Lord Mayo was aware, was the real cause of his appointment 
to India; but opposition from his colleagues was disarmed 
by their knowledge of his sound judgment, his quickness 
in work, and the calm serenity which he derived partly from 





0 


his admirable physique and courage, but mainly from a certain | 


grave sweetness of temper, which, little as Englishmen acknow- 
ledge it, is not infrequent in Irishmen, and renders its happy 
possessors capable of a patience less mercurial men cannot display. 
The storm of invective with which his appcintment was greeted 
only moved him to a feeling of pity for his colleagues, who must 
be suffering so much. 

Mr. Hunter's account of Lord Mayo in India is, as we have 
said, only a history, amid which it is most difficult to detect pre- 
cisely the Vieceroy’s share, or even his own self-originated views. It 
would seem clear, however, that he personally forced on the Indian 
Governments—for on this matter the subordinate Governments 
have a yoice—the policy of restoring a financial equilibrium, and 


The policy | 


Cécile Methuen, “a youn 


| insisted on the income-tax, which, however, he gradually, as he 
saw the iniquitous oppression it produced, made up his mind to 
abandon ; that he either devised or accepted heartily the policy of 
maintaining the autonomy of the Native States, while holding a 
severe control over their Princes; that he denounced the notion of a 
_ Japanese policy of seclusion in the East as impossible; that he 
| discerned that ‘* the Central-Asian question is a bugbear, if pru- 
dence is observed ;” and that he disliked reforms of a revolutionary 
character, such, for instance, as the fusion of the Indian armies, 
not because he deemed them unwise, but because they inter- 
fered with smaller and more certain projects of improve- 
ment. He desired above all things to combine efficiency 
| with economy, and with this end took into his own hands 
the Public Works Department, with its endless labour and worry. 
IIe was, in short, personally a Peelite Viceroy, very painstaking, 
very determined on economy, very much inclined to believe that 
if you could remain quict long cnough, suspicious States would 
trust you, and slightly indisposed to all great or dreamy projects. 
Add to this that his stately but genial manner, his bodily 
presence, and his possession of the calin of mind which im- 
presses Asiatics, gave him a great hold upon the natives with whom 
he came in contact, and the reader has nearly all of the person- 
ality of Lord Mayo obtainable from this book. He was not, we 


think, a great man, lacking imagination ; but he was an excellent 
administrator of the Peelite type, one who needed accumulated 
facts asa basis for thought, but having them, could think and act 
to purpose, with a mind clear alike of dreams, prejudices, and 
fears. Externally, he was in many ways a typical lrishman ; in- 
ternally, he was in his merits and his shortcomings exceptionally, 
and to us at least, surprisingly, an Englishman. 


ONWARDS! BUT WHITHER ? 





| A rirLe which suggests both seriousness and speculation, and a 
| motto from Mr. Carlyle, —*+ What then? Is the heroic inspira- 
tion we name—Virtue—but some passion, some bubble of the 
Mood, bubbling in the direetion others profit by ?”—may pos- 
| Sibly deter some persons who do not like novels which deal with 
| problems aud illustrate theories from reading Miss Bewicke's 
i beok. We can understand such a deterrent influence, for we, 
| too, like stories, and not studies; but in the present instance, 
those who yicld to it will make a mistake, and miss the reading of 
a remarkably pleasant and interesting novel. The author has 
| been much better than her intentions, which were evidently very 
philosophical indeed. She has been beguiled and fascinated by 
her own story, and without losing sight of the seriousness and 
| the speculativeness of her design, she has allowed them to blend 
| with rather than to direct the narrative, which is a striking one. 


There is not in reality any resemblance between Onwards and 
| Hawthorne's famous Transformation, beyond the general outlines 
| of a story in which a young girl of exceptional talent and artistic 
| taste, not satisfied to let the world wag without asking it why, 
finds herself at Rome, surrounded with admirers of various ranks 
and nationalities, with whom she does not flirt, but philosophises ; 
but probably no one will read the opening chapters of the one 
book without being reminded of the other. Something of the 
| same inconsequent abruptness, breaking into lives and characters 

suddenly, without preliminary accounting for them, and the 
| marking-out of individuals into distinct types, of which cach re- 
| presents a system of thought, cause Miss Bewicke to recall 
| Hawthorne. ‘There, however, the resemblance her 








ends : 


| people, her fancies, the suggestions, and the associations 
: ; fe a 

|of Rome, its art-lfe and its religious life, are not bor- 
|rowed by her, or even tinged for her. ‘The three young men 


who are types of the three modes of thought which the author 
traces in their influence and action throughout the story are all 
cleverly drawn; but the third, the cousin, Gaspard, the fiercely 
orthodox, brave, uncompromising, rather inhuman, yet ardently 
helpful Lieutenant in the Papal Zouaves, is the most interesting 
and original of the three. The Russian and the German we have 
met before under other names. We find the three gathered round 
irl no way remarkable in feature, yet 


oo 
po =] 


with a face full of meaning—cyes, mouth, and forchead, all telling 
of long and earnest thought—well-shaped, expressive hands, 
lightly clasped in one another, as they rested on the table: and a 
little grey serge dress, only adding another shade of grey to her 
general colourlessness.” ‘This is not a very promising description. 
There is no reason wliy a clever girl, who can think and talk as 
Cécile Methuen does, should not have a good complexion and 
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* Onwards! but Whither? a Lie Study, By A. EL N. Bewicke. London: Smith, 


Elder, and Co. 
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of affectation afterwards, and the grey gown turns up like the | 


wedding-dress of the lowly maiden who married a landscape- 


painter, and found herself the wife of the Lord of Burleigh. | 


Prince Ousarof, Hermann Werner, and Gaspard de Montbrison 
are indicated in the following sentences :— 


“+ Truth is one and indivisible,’ the officer in the Papal Zouaves was | 
saying, in harsh, grating tones, at once laying down the law and throwing | 


the apple of discord into the little circle‘ Truth is one, perhaps, but 


infinitely divisible, is it not?’ said the English girl...... Truth is| 


a scarecrow that people have invented for themselves. It is an imagin- 
ation. No! all the world ought to form but one nation, and all men ought 
to be equal. Then, enjoying Fraternity and Equality, there would be no 
need to quarrel any more about Truth,’ and the German sipped calmly his 
cup of coffee. ‘ But it is Truth alone that gives a meaning to life ; if there 
wore no Truth, of what use would be judgment or reason? No, Truth exists 
somewhere, everywhere perhaps, if one could but perceive it. It 
infinite, although it is one, and a life-time is not long enough to pursue 
the search of it. It is the only occupation worthy of a reasonable being,’ 
and the sad, dreamy eyes of the Russian seemed to pierce into the far, 
dark corners of the room, as if there, as everywhere, now as always, he 
were pursuing the only occupation worthy of a reasonable being. 
—‘ Truth is ours. 
it? Is Truth so little that any human intelligence ean contain it all 
entire? Noone can ever hope to possess it, yet every one ought to 
search after it.,—‘ Of what use a search that cannot succeed,’ interposed 
the German. 
infancy of the world, before man was fully developed or knew his own 
powers ; but this century is a little too positive for any thing of the kind. 
We only care for that which we can see and touch, and which it is 
-money, and the goods that money brings.”” 











possible to enjoy, 

Of course, the three men fall in love with Cécile, who has, in 
her pretty, practical, excellent, but uninteresting sister, Lettice— 
whose very prettiness stands in her way, and who is ‘‘ rounded 
out of all expression, like the hand-writing of an office-clerk "—an 
admirable foil. Their respective proceedings harmonise with the 
key-note struck in the foregoing passage; the German is abrupt, 
self-possessed,— and refused; the Russian is dreamy, deferential,— 
and beloved ; the Papal Zouave is fierecly zealous for the conver- 
sion of Cécile to his own faith, at any cost of suffering to her or 


to himself, and ultimately makes a grand sacrifice, whose nature | 
we must not disclose, because the reader will like to read the story | 


for himself, and we must not take off the edge of his pleasure. 
Gaspard de Montbrison is admirably drawn, in his high-handed 
absolutism, his arrogant contempt either for belief differing from 
his own or a mental attitude of doubt; his bravery, loyalty, 
credulity, harshness, and general ignorance ; 
between himself and Lettice, whose influence over Cécile’s imagi- 
native nature he fecls is working against his; and the way in which 
he is subsequently made to tell in the story, are all brought out with 
skill and effect. ‘The story is not controversial in any unpleasant 
sense, nor is it pedantic, though it deals with subjects higher and 
more complex than we usually find introduced into novels. Some 
descriptions of Italian scenery and a few of the most famous 
objects of Italian art—all in the sense of illustrating the mental 


attitudes of the beholders—are written with much brightness and 
freshness, and they fall in naturally with the narrative, which such 


descriptive passages rarely do, A retrospective account of the 
early girlhood of Cécile and Lettice is not so successful as their 
story from the time we find them at Rome, travelling with 
their brother, who is one of the most charming, natural, un- 


consciously pathetic persons we have ever met in a novel, and 


who is quietly dying, unsuspected by either himself or them, 
before the eyes of his sisters. We do not believe the most ardent 


girl-students ever wrote Spanish exercises on the slates on the | 


roof of a pig-sty, or that a portion of the writing would be legible 
after a couple of years, supposing they had done so; and Cécile’s 
début and discomfiture as a “sculptress” (horrid and inad- 
missible word) is not necessary, and not pleasant. The incident 


of the nude statue, to which society takes exception as a girl's | 
work, does not form or even considerably modify Cécile’s char- 


acter, and we cannot help asking what is the use of it? The 
author is superior to most novelists in her power of making her 
readers see and feel her heroine’s talent ; she docs not merely say 


she was clever and original, but we don’t believe it a bit the more | 


because she studied anatomy and sculptured a nude nymph. 
The learning of Lettice, who makes up her mind, ‘ when 
quite a little child,” that she will read the seven great Epics 
in their original tongues, and carries out her resolution 
‘without a master,” is equally needless. Lettice plays an 
interesting and efficient part in a remarkably attractive though 
very melancholy story, but it gains nothing from her excep- 
tional learning. Indeed, for a young lady so conversant with 
other languages, she speaks her own rather incorrectly. ‘I have 
done it because I was told to,” and the use of ‘‘me” for ** I” in 
several instances, are among the inelegancies of Lettice’s practical, 





1s | 


We have it,’ said the Zouave. ‘ Whocan say he has | 


‘That sort of wild-goose chase was all very well in the | 


the antagonism | 


| sensible, and pleasant talk. The author also makes ‘Genpend de 
Montbrison take strange liberties with his mother-tongue, when he 
subscribes himself, in his fiery, persuasive letters, half religions 
half lover-like, to Cécile, +‘ Votre ami en Christ,” an impossible 
phrase for a Frenchman to use, because it is not French at all, 
while the correct version of the author’s meaning would not be 
employed by any Catholic layman. 

The story of Prince Ousarof is very interesting, but very 
sad, and the author does well to brighten it up, by the introdue. 
tion of his charming sister Olga, and her love-story. She does 
well, too, to rescue Werner from his infidelity, and still to pre- 
serve his identity so consistently that we see, as a last glimpse of 
him, this:—‘* Hermann is proud and a Prussian, and does not 
| like to talk of thankfulness, even to his Creator.” Our last glimpse 
of Cécile we must not reveal. She is a most interesting creation, 
| more so, perhaps, by her faults and mistakes, than through the 
| fine characteristics with which the author invests this careful, 


elevated, and suggestive ‘ life-study.’ 





| 
| THE RAMBLES OF A GLOBE-TROTTER.* 

Paper and ink have seldom been put to a less amiable use than 
}in the production of these two volumes. Mr. Laird has indeed 
| prefixed to each the engaging motto, ‘If a man be ambitious to 
| improve in knowledge and wisdom, he should travel in foreign 
| countries,” but it appears that his own enterprise has neither 
| made him very wise, nor enriched him with much knowledge of a 
profitable sort. He tells us that he ‘ read in a book that a journal, 
to be good, true, and interesting, should be written without the 
slightest reference to publication,” and he seems to have jumped 
to the unwise conclusion that his own journal, written generally 
‘‘after a hard day’s work of sight-seeing,’ must be good, true, 
and interesting, because, at the time of writing, he had no idea 
of ever seeing it in print. Had he improved ever so little in wis- 
dom, he would surely have estimated at their real value “the 
| numerous inquiries of friends as to whether he were not going to 
publish an account of his two years’ wanderings in many lands,” 
and he would have found them—to use an American expression, of 
which he seems fond—‘ a cuss and a delusion.” We recommend 
| to the attention of future Globe-Trotters the following lines from 
old Heywood’s play of The Four P's, in which, after the Palmer's 
enumeration of his pilgrimages, the Pardoner, his rival, sums up 


the result :— 
“And when ye have gone as far as ye can, 
For all your labour and gostely entente, 
Ye will come home as wyse as ye wente.” 


In that meek mood of expectant sympathy in which men write 
the prefaces to worthless books, Mr, Laird tenders his ‘ most 
sincere thanks to those kind friends who have assisted him in the 
revision ” of his work. Pity that they did not revise away alto- 
gether some hundreds of paragraphs in no way more attractive 


than this :— 

“ Wednesday, 5th.—Had a busy day calling and shopping, &c. B— 
of J. M. and Co. is away from home, Colonel E ditto; so I called 
ona Mr, A- , brother of a Mrs. W——, who [szc, and thus always 
| throughout the two volumes] Aunt M—— knows.” 

Melbourne, Sydney, New Zealand, San Francisco, Yokohama, 
the Straits Settlements, and the various ports of call on the great 
/ commercial route between Japan and Europe, vid the Suez Canal, 
' best know the habits of the Globe-Trotter, or ‘ G. T.,” as he is 
called, in the odious abbreviatory style of the period. The name 
‘is given generally to any being who roams the Eastern world, 
without any commerical, political, or scientific object. The 
Globe-'Trotter himself has for the most part a dim, hazy idea, that 
he is propelled by some intellectual or moral motive, but the sen- 
timent which directly controls him is the desire of secing things 
for the sake of being able to say that he has seen them. His in- 
tercourse with men is not of a nature to give him much insight 
into the manners and customs of the peoples through whose land 
he passes. To satisfy his personal vanity, it is necessary for him 
to dine with the Governor or Political Resident, and to lunch 
| with the Chief Secretary to Government, and so much of the 
rest of his time as is not employed in the purcly mechanical 
operation of sight-seeing he spends in more or less futile amuse- 
ments with the wealthier class of residents, All this implies an 
approach to sources from which profitable instruction might be 
derived, were the Globe-Trotter so disposed. But he is not 
so disposed. Persuaded, it should seem, that knowledge of men 
and things enters mechanically through the eyeballs and the 
' stomach, his fatuous idea is to keep moving on, sight-seeing, and 


— 











* The Rambles of a Globe-Trotter in Australasia, Japan, China, Java, India, aud Cash- 


mere. By E. K. Laird. London: Chapman and Hall. 1875. 
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feeding. Quantity, not quality, is his watchword, and his 


« gupreme moment ” arrives when he can sum up results similar | ; . 
to those achieved by Mr. Laird. In 723 days that gentleman Tnese two books illustrate the manner in which modern scepticism 


«did ” 58,271 miles, of which 46,265 were by sea, and employed is viewed from the different ‘ stand-points” of Protestant and 
945 days, while the total of miles run gives a daily average of Catholic apologists. If we were compelled to regard them as per- 
over 80 miles. With such rapidity does the modern Globe- | fectly fair and adequate illustrations, we should be obliged to give 
Trotter visit many cities of men and think to learn their thoughts, | the palm of logical consistency and argumentative power not to 
«You will no doubt think,” Mr. Laird says in one of his letters, | the Protestant, but to the Catholic. It would not be just, how- 
«you will no doubt think that I am hurrying too much; but I} ¢Ver; to treat them in this manner, The Problems of Faith isa 
like it,—in fact, travelling to me has become a mere matter of composite work, consisting of four lectures on subjects that have 
business, and I must be up and doing directly I reach a town. little inherent connection, beyond the fact that they deal with 
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SCEPTICISM AND FAITH.* 


I am afraid that if I were asked what my occupation was, I could | 
only say a Globe-Trotter in search of the Elixir of Life, Moabite 

Stone, or any other visionary article.” No human being probably 
ever expressed more simply the pernicious idea which lies at the | 
root of so much restless fatuity :—‘* Anywhere but in this place, | 


; . ° | 
circumstances but the present.” Or, to gauge the dimensions 
any 7 oe 


of a Globe-Trotter’s mind, take this measure :— 


In the eyes of the ladies, men don’t go here [in India] by looks, 
fancy, but by their position in life; and it is perhaps well it should be | 
All I ean say is that I am a ‘Globe-Trotter,—a term that gives | 
room for abundant speculation. We aro called ‘T. G.’s’ (travelling 
gents) out here. I rattled P through sights of Delhi to-day, as I 
made out the programme, but he seemed to think we saw everything | 
sufficiently well. He slept peacefully this afternoon, while I (restless | 
mortal!) pottered about the walls. ..... I believe some poet talks of 
‘energy divine.’ I will warrant I have energy enough, if I get hold of 
a guide-book, to put a man through the sights of a city, and the princi- | 
pal ones too, as soon as most. It has struck mo of late how inured I | 
have become to ‘ globe-trotting,’ for I think no more now of a voyage of | 
ten days than I used to do of crossing to Treland—indeed less—and as 
to railway travelling (a day or two in the train), why it aint nothing.” | 


80. 





Or, still worse :— 
“Wo have whist every night (talkative or ‘jungle’ whist), which, | 
after all, is more fun than the other.” | 


After this, the reader may well feel inclined to say ‘“‘ Enough | 
of Mr. Laird, nor further seek his merits to disclose.” And in | 
truth, it is only in the hope of bringing positive or probable | 
“ Globe-Trotters” to pause before they publish, that we call | 
attention to a book of travel which does not contain a single | 
original description of natural scenery, nor one original observa- 

tion on human character above the intellectual capacity of Lord 

Macaulay's schoolboy of fifteen. So little reliance, indeed, has 

the author on his own descriptive powers, that he not only seeks 

the assistance of former travellers in relating what he himself 
saw, but after landing, on one occasion, through the surf in very 

calm weather, he lugs in a passage from Sir Charles Dilke’s 

Greater Britain to describe what he would have seen had the 

weather been stormy. Both in Caleutta and in Delhi he was 

annoyed to observe that “you might as well be in Timbuctoo 

for finding your way by asking the inhabitants,” and this because 

the natives of- India, as he tells us, ‘‘are stupid beyond concep- 

tion,” have no ‘* nous ;” “even if you speak Hindostanee they do 

not understand, unless you pronounce their way ;” and worse than 

all, ‘they give a name of their own to everything.” On the 

other hand, he observes with satisfaction that Delhi “‘ has this ad- 

vantage over Java, that if you do meet a European, he is generally 

an Englishman, and not a Dutchman.” Mr. Laird ought, in 

common gratitude, to have spared the Dutchmen of Java this un- | 
kind cut. Not only was he vastly well received by the Governor- 

General and other high functionaries, but in the Governor's 

family he found an audience good-natured enough to be amused 

by the melancholy twaddle that he has been unwisely tempted to 

record as a specimen of his conversational powers. 

If any tender-hearted reader thinks that we have been unduly 
harsh in our strictures on this work, we recommend him to turn to | 
the fourteen pages in which Mr. Laird ‘does’ British Burmah. ' 
There are few of our Eastern provinces in which the relations of 
the native population to the Government constitute a more in- 
teresting problem than in British Burmah. It is a country of 
which little is known to Englishmen, and it offers, in religion and 
politics, an attractive field alike to the speculations of historians 
and the energies of statesmen. But a Globe-Trotter cares for 
none of these things, and instead of finding any information about 
the progress of the province under British rule, or the results of 
Sir Arthur Phayre’s administrative policy, we are treated toa 
* prolix narrative ” of luncheons, dinners, and the little concerns 
of life. We will only add that although Mr. Laird more than 
once talks of his travels as ‘‘a trip round the world,” a glance at 
the 
120 degrees of longitude unapproached, and only touched the 


map on which his route is laid down shows that he left nearly 


continent of America at a single point, San Francisco. 


difficulties in the way of belief in the truth of Christianity. Each 
lecture is by a different lecturer, who has his own peculiar preju- 
dices and proclivities, so that there can be no possibility of scien- 
tific unity, either in form or in substance. ‘The Letters to a Sceptic, 
on the other hand, are from the pen of a practised controversialist, 
a skilled disputant of knotty theological and ecclesiastical 
questions, an author of considerable reputation, and of unques- 
tionable thoughtfulness. Although the book ‘is not a metho- 
dical compilation, nor a fundamental work, nor a profound 
disquisition,” but only a collection of letters addressed by the 
author to ‘‘a friend who was sceptical,” it yet shows unity of 
treatment and consistency of theory, amid the variety and diversity 
of the ‘religious matters” discussed. ‘The work has, further, 
the stamp of reality. The sceptical correspondent of Seiior Balmes, 
we are assured, is a real man, and the struggle between them a 
real struggle. Nevertheless, as we have not the advantage of 
seeing the answers of this ‘real man” to the arguments of his 
opponent, the writer has it all his own way, and we must take a 
good deal on credit when we are assured that the Spanish contro- 
versialist has succeeded in demolishing the arguments of his 
correspondent, and given us a “victorious demonstration of the 
truth of our faith and of the sanctity and purity of our religion.” 

The translator is not happy in selecting his terms, when he 
applies to the work the word ‘‘demonstration.” ‘The letters are 
rather a series of expositions of various aspects of Christian 
apologetics from a Catholic point of view. They deal ably, often 
successfully, with the objections to Christian truth suggested by 
the unknown correspondent, but neither in form nor character 


| are they demonstrative. Sefor Balmes sometimes uses with good 
| effect the argument from analogy, but throughout the whole 


of his expositions the infallibility of the Church under special divine 
guidance is assumed. Without that, the edifice he has erected would 
collapse in ruins; with it, he has been able to offer a suggestive 
and occasionally profound series of letters on dogmas of Christ- 
ianity, difficulties concerning Christian morality, social relations 
under the Christian system, philosophical theories antagonistic 
to revealed religion, and numerous specific doctrines and 
practices of the Roman Catholic Church. When there is such 
diversity of subjects, there is no room for systematic treatment 
of fundamental principles. The writer's first interest is the vin- 
dication, not so much of the truths of natural and revealed religion, 
as of the forms of faith and practice consecrated by the Catholic 
Church, which is to him the sole depositary of the divine reve- 
lation and its only qualified interpreter. The only cure for 


scepticism which he suggests, or even understands, is the 
acceptance of the authority of the Church in divine things. Un- 


belief he regards as a disease not of the intellect alone, but of the 
emotions and the will, which can only be cured through faith in 
the Church's divine mission, ‘‘Scepticism,” says his translator, 
‘‘is not a system; it is a sickness, it is a plague: Catholic faith 
is not only the grandest of all systems, but the specific for all 
intellectual plagues and moral diseases of the heart.” ‘This, too, 
is Sehor Balmes’s position; and while by it he attains logical 
cohesion and consistency, it reduces the value of his work, or rather 


renders it useless, to those who do not accept his fun- 
damental postulate. Apart from this, many of his letters must 
be pronounced inconsequent. ‘The fact that the writer 


starts from and always returns to the one position, prevents 
him from dealing with important doubts and difficulties in rela- 
tion to first principles. is specially exemplified in 
his handling of the doctrine of everlasting punishment and 
purgatory, while his popular expositions of the replies to the 
German philosophers and “the French Philosophical School of 
M. Cousin” are deficient in breadth and depth,—often acute, but 
but not seldom also shallow. ‘The Letters to a Sceptic will be 
found a readable book, even by Protestants, but it has not con- 
tributed to the elucidation of the most important sceptical posi- 
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tions, and will do little to remove that doubt on fundamental | beforehand of that little fact. The elements of which the story 
principles, which is the unfortunate characteristic of the present | is made up are simple enough. ‘There is no lost will, no murder. 
time. no morbid or unhealthy passion. The clever, unscrupulous Pig 

When we pass from the Catholic polemical writer to the | cier and his high-spirited, kindly daughter, the young civil engj- 
Protestant lecturers, we miss the literary grace, the facility and | neer and the ex-hairdresser’s apprentice, with dear old Dione Lyle 
felicity of illustration, and the logical cohesion of the former. | for earthly providence, form the principal dramatis persone of the 
Indeed, we cannot but think that the publication of Problems | book,—that is, so far as the actual story is concerned ; from q 
of Faith was a mistake. Lectures that might be applauded in the | literary point of view, the subordinate characters are worth far the 
Presbyterian College, Queen’s Square House, invite severer | most attention. Marie Challoner and Christmas Pembroke are 
criticism when given to the world as “a contribution to present | well-drawn and natural enough, with a touch here and there 
controversies.” With the exception of the Duke of Argyll’s lecture | revealing a promise for their future, stronger than might other. 
on *“Anthropomorphism in Theology,” there is no worthy | wise be gathered, as where Christmas, telling Dione Lyle (his 
contribution in the volume to any ‘“ present controversy.” | father’s early friend) of his hopeless love for Marie, stops her 
There is nothing strikingly original in the observations of his | regret that they have ever met by saying, ‘‘ Don’t wish that: [ 
Grace, but his argument is pertinent and clearly developed, and | don’t want to lose the memory of anything that has happened: 
the position he attacks is a fundamental one of modern scepticism. | I'll come all right,—I mean I'll fight my way on through life!” 
Turning the tables against those who regard the ideas of the | words almost boyish in their simplicity, but with a true ring in 
g of a love which, though unhappy, had strengthened, 





‘¢ supernatural ” and the “anthropomorphic ” as incredible, and | them, tellin 
therefore doubt or deny that in nature there is any mind analogous | not embittered him. And so in Marie’s interview with her 
to man’s, the Duke shows that the very language they use in| father, the father she had well-nigh worshipped, and with whose 
developing their own theories is ‘‘ anthropomorphic.” Mr, | worser self she is only dimly beginning to be acquainted, the 
Herbert Spencer's definition of life as an “ adjustment ” is shown | light-hearted, somewhat too unconscious girl, who up to that 
to be of this character; so is Mr. Arnold’s description of the | moment has struck us as a little hard, comes out in a new light, 
Divine Being as ‘‘ the Eternal, not ourselves, which makes for | as she tells the father she has never in her life pained before, that» 
righteousness ;” and it is the same with the language of Professor | she will not fulfil the engagement into which he has drawn her. But 
‘I'yndall and other would-be leaders of modern thought. ‘The we will not spoil that scene by making scanty extracts. Sir Joha 
second lecture is by Professor Watts, of Belfast, “ On the Hypo- | Challoner himself we all know well enough,—the unscrupulous, 
thesis that Avimals are Automata,” which makes some effective | Self-made man, against whom nobody has any direct charge, 
points against the absurd theory on behalf of which Professor | who contrives to keep within the letter, if not the spirit of the 
Huxley has argued that it is at least plausible though probably not | law, and who, having won money, thirsts for position. Kindly 
true. It is not otherwise to be admired. Professor Watts deals| and gentle-tempered at home, where money has in his case greased 
in strong language, and too frequently loses his composure in | most of the wheels of life, loving no one but his child, he would 
angry, indignant astonishment at the blindness of his adversary, to sacrifice even her happiness to the chance of seeing her a peeress, 
prove an effective controversialist. Ilis Hibernian liveliness some- | and hopes to accomplish his object not by violence and tyranny, 
times degenerates into coarseness, and his argument is interrupted | but by guarding against her ever having a clear understanding of 
hy outbursts of popular rhetoric quite out of place in a book of any other possibility being open to her. Such clear understanding 
‘‘ contributions to present controversies.” With so strong a case, | would, he was well aware, be fatal to his schemes, and he took 
he does not quite succeed in spoiling its force, but he raises preju- | care to be at hand to mystify or explain away everything that 
dices against both himself and his argument by the needless} might enlighten Marie as to her true position. ‘A timely 
energy of his denunciation. ‘The Rey. Donald Fraser does not | muddying of the waters is often a great advantage in such cases, 
shine as an apologist in his paper ‘‘ On Superstition in Christen- | and Challoner had great faith in the muddying of the waters.” 
dom,” which is a weak and somewhat rambling attack on some of | Of the character of Ronald Vidal, Pembroke’s rival, we have clear 
the leading tenets of the Roman Catholic Church. It was a| indication in a very few words. All through the story we see the 
mistake to print as a serious contribution to the solution of | shallow-brained, would-be clever dilettante, who understands no- 
the Problems of Faith, what might pass muster as a sermon by a} thing, and can talk about everything; a good-natured young 
popular preacher, but by its onesidedness and unfairness will only | man, but one who has found out that ‘‘ conversations are more 
repel the educated and thoughtful reader. ‘The last lecture of the | freely carried on by means of censure than by means of praise.” And 
volnine, “ Scientific Unbelief, a Statement and an Apology,” by Mr. | ‘‘ like most persons whoare quick in observing externals and noticing 
W. Carruthers, is free from the blemishes of style and treatment | little weaknesses, Vidal had scarcely any perception of character, 
prominent in its two predecessors, but will do little, we fear, | or faculty of arriving at the real feelings of others.” The story 
to counteract the scepticism of men of science. It is ia the | opens extremely well. Pembroke’s father dies on his way home 
main a restatement of the argument from design, and an}from Japan, leaving his son with a fair education and small 
attempt to apply it against the evolutionary materialists. Mr.) means to make his way in the world. Chance makes him 
Carruthers maintains that ‘ the logical issue of Darwin’s| witness in the settlement of a street-quarrel soon after he 
argument, and that which is fully accepted by its chief defenders | lands in London, and his name gets into the papers, and is 
and expounders, is the banishment of design from nature,” a posi- | seen by an old friend of his father’s, ‘ Mad he hesitated in 
tion which is not only not proved, but is capable of being refuted. | Pall Mall, or turned up St. James's Street, instead of walking on, 
Altogether, Problems of Faith is a disappointing book, which | and then turning up the Haymarket,”—well, his story might not 
will do little or no good to the cause it is designed to serve, and | have been written. ‘‘ ‘TI begin to believe in Destiny,’ Christmas 
is by no means a creditable specimen of Protestant ‘ contributions | said to himself, pleased, as we all are, to think Destiny has a 
to present controversies,” ‘ ‘Thoughtful young men,” to whom Dr. | particular eye upon us.” In the course of his history Christmas 
Dykes, in the ‘* Prefatory Notes,” says it is addressed, will find | meets Sybil Jansen; meets her at the house of one Mrs. Seagraves, 
little help except in the address of the Duke of Argyll. It does | who is so patent a caricature that it is impossible to read of her 
not give us a high idea of the theological learning of the College | without wondering where we have met the original. Mrs. Sea- 
of the Presbyterian Church in England, under the sanction of | grave’s Sunday-evening receptions were generally well attended, but 
whose authorities it is issued, that they should have no better fare | chiefly by people whom one never saw anywhere else. They hada 
to offer to the ‘“ large audiences” of ‘* thoughtful young men” to | sort of little fame in their way. ‘The people even in Cavendish Square 
had probably never heard of them, but French artists and poets had 
| talked of them in Paris, and owing to the descriptions given by several 
DEAR LADY DISDAIN* correspondents of the journals, New York was under the impres- 
“5 os —— | sion that Mrs. Seagraves’ receptions were about the most remark- 
Mr. McCanriry has given us another pleasant story; a clever, | able thing in London, while Chicago firmly believed them to be 
bright tale of nineteenth-century life, in at least one of its aspects, | the principal object of a vi-it to Europe.” Tere is a passing 
told without a teuch of the bitterness which spoils so many of our! sketch of the woman who reigns in this little world :— 
modern novels. Mr. McCarthy has a very clear insight into] «+Now this is kind of you, you dear darlings, both !’ Mrs. Seagraves 
character, though such insight sometimes fails to find adequate | exclaimed with fervour, as they entered her drawing-room, and she 
expression; but in common with most men who see deep enough, | SWitled towards them in her trailing tawny-green silk with pale yellow 
he is never unkindly. And his book has a distinct merit—now flowers worked into it. ‘Yes, I call you dear darlings both of you, Sir 
2 “ | John as well, for coming to see me. And Sir John so busy too—with 
exceedingly rare when the writing is good—it ends happily. We | finance and companies! I do so wish I understood finance. It must 
be so nice. But exacting isn’t it?—oh yes, very, very exacting. That 
makes it so kind of Sir John, Marie dear, to break away from. all bis 
occupations and come here with yor.’” 


whom the lectures were delivered. 


do not think we shall spoil any readers’ pleasure by assuring them 











* Dear Lady Disdain. By Justin McCarthy. London: Grant and Co. 
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Yet it wasn't a bad little world that gathcred itself together in!in; and even though the Spiritualist Journal bad announced 
that drawing-room ; there were at least, as Mr. McCarthy observes, him as Professor Cramp, and even as “Dr. Cramp, the cele- 
no vapid people in it, and that is saying a good deal. And itwas here, brated author and lecturer from London, England,” New York, 
as we have said, that Christmas Pembroke met Sybil Jansen, the | as a community, remained absolutely unawakened to any know- 
young and pretty, but bitter, and to a casual and unsympathetic | ledge of his existence. Natty Cramp could scarcely have earned 
observer the certainly very disagreeable, advocate of the rights of | five shillings a week by penny-a-lining in England, yet he 
women. But though on her small platform, she finds it easy} does get on to the staff of a “ New Paduan paper” through 
enough to clench her pretty hands, aud in somewhat different; the help of Professor Clinton, ‘ whose name is distinguished even 
phrase exclaim,— in Europe,” and who in “ New Padua” is Professor of Astronomy, 

“ You men have done it; how I hate you all!” }and is in charge of the Observatory. And apparently he does 
She can cry herself to sleep for the bitter things which, in spite not discover the hopeless ignorance of the young Englishman 
of her truer self, she has said to Pembroke in particular. And whom he starts in a new career! ‘The extreme ability with which 
Pembroke finds it difficult to understand the little priestess of the | Mr. McCarthy has sketched the growth of some of the huge yet 
future as he finds her in her own home (one of the homes of which | mushroom cities of the Great West, with the state of society 
Belgravia knows so little), in which she is simply the loving, un- | developed therein, has tempted us to be somewhat hypercritical 


selfish daughter of a deeply-wronged mother who dotes on her :— when the situation betrays an anachronism, as we think it does 
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«sHavo you looked at mamma's portrait?’ Sybil asked; and she | in the relation established between Professor ( linton and Natty 
held up a lamp for him to see the painting. ‘It was done by Westwood | Cramp; but the general interest of the story is not affected 
—he was an Academician, you know.’ (Christmas did not know, but | thereby, and it is not as a political or literary essay on the growth 


was ready to believe.) ‘Is it nota wonderful likeness ?’” 


The portrait is of a slender, soft, and handsome woman, wearing 
a hat and feathers ; and Christmas finds it difficult to trace the 
likeness in it to the feeble and wasted woman who is beside him 
mildly deprecating Sybil’s enthusiasm, and reminding her of the | 
changes wrought to other eyes, by age and altered circumstances :— | 

«Tt seems wonderfully like, to me,” Sybil said, holding up her lamp, 

and gazing fondly at tho picture. ‘I cannot see any change. The | 
farthest memory I have, mamma, is of you just like that; only not the 
same kind of dress; and I cannot see any change.’—‘ One good thing 
about common misfortune,’ said the elder lady, ‘is that it keeps up a} 
sympathy and love that perhaps other people don’t have. Sybil is | 
everything to me, Mr. Pembroke; and I supposo I am a good deal to | 
her. Sybil, dear, will you make tea?’” 
Sybil making toast and tea: with feminine tact supplying the lack | 
of servants without an apparent effort, and brightening the life of 
the well-bred but heart-weary and faded mother, was altogether 
another person to the fierce and palpitating little prophetess 
of the platform whom Pembroke had known. We give Mr. 
McCarthy credit for his knowledge of human nature that even so, 
Christmas does not, even for a moment, fall in love with her. The 
pale grey sky which overshadows the lives of mother and daughter, 
and against which poor little Sybil rebels so fiercely, is never 
lifted as far as we know. 

After all, the cleverest scenes in this book are laid in 
America. The author has not studied American manners for 
nothing, and the career of Natty Cramp, ex-hairdresser’s as- 
sistant, in search of fame is extremely edifying. The civilisa- 
tion of the Old World has not been propitious to Natty Cramp’s 
advancement,—he has found certain social barriers very difficult 
to overleap. Nor are his talents of an order to command 
the attention of a pre-occupied public. He resolves to try 
America, and landing at New Jersey, tries to persuade himself 
that the fresh breath of freedom is already filling him with new 
manhood. ‘But New York,” observes Mr. McCarthy, “is | 
in some ways a discouraging place to Jand at.” And} 
he proceeds to describe the absence of cabs and _street- | 
porters, the vexations of Custom-House examinations, and 
the difficulty of finding one’s way generally, till we quite under- | 
stand how poor young Cramp must have felt when he found | 
himself for the first time in an unknown world, thrown entirely | 
upon his own resources. He had an idea that the United States, | 
and New York in particular, were waiting cagerly to be instructed | 
in anything by European, especially by Englishmen. 





“ Having | 
failed utterly in London, he thought he must be qualified to suc- | 
ceed in New York. His idea was to give lectures and write | 
books, poems especially. Ile soon found that every second per- | 
son in America delivers lectures, and that every village has, at | 
least, three poets,—two women and one man.” He makes the | 
acquaintance of the editor of a spiritualist journal, of a German | 
baker who has a small shop in Fourth Avenue—and Fourth | 
Avenue, Mr. McCarthy observes, is to Fifth Avenue as Knights- | 
bridge isto Park Lane or Piccadilly—and he is introduced to a | 
lady who wears trowsers and calls herself the Rev. ‘Theodosia 
Judd, This aspect of American life is held up to quiet, not unkindly | 
ridicule, and is very cleverly enlarged upon in its various phases as 
existing in New York, in‘‘ Acroceraunia ” and “‘ Pancarusky City.” | 
But when the foes of everything American have had their laugh, the | 
author docs not fail to remind them, with a lurking smile which | 
nearly turns the laugh against themselves, that ‘the influence of | 
these persons over New York was decidedly limited,” and although 
they endeavoured to get up an audience for Natty at “a very | 
little hall in a cross-street far up town,” the public did not rush | 


‘of the books themselves. 


of American civilisation, but as a clever and amusing novel, that 
we heartily recommend the book. 





ARISTOTLE’S ETHICS AND POLITICS,* 
Ir is a singular fact, and one not altogether creditable to the 
University of Oxford, where the philosophy of Aristotle has 
for centuries occupied the highest intellect of the place, that 
no good English edition either of the Lthics or the Politics 
has yet been produced. We observe, indeed, among the 
announcements of the Clarendon Press a promised edition of 
the Politics by Mr. W. L. Newman, which has been long expected 
and will be eagerly welcomed, but for a new commentary on the 
Ethics we look in vain. ‘There must be many lecturers at Oxford 
who have spent no inconsiderable fraction of their lives in a pa- 
tient and pertinacious scrutiny of every chapter and section of the 
book,—men who could literally fulfil inthe case of the great sum- 
mary of ancient moral philosophy Macaulay's boast about Para- 
dise Lost, and restore the text in its integrity, if every edition 
were lost, and the commentators were one and all to disappear 
into the * long night” of oblivion which so many of them have 
deserved. Few books have been worshipped with the same blind 
idolatry or studied with the same absorbed and concentrated 
care, and we know of fewer still which present equal difficulties 
to the student, or which require in a greater degree from the cri- 
tic at once a comprehensive grasp of principles and a delicate 
yet resolute handling of textual and logical minutiz. The diffi- 
culties which beset the commentator on Aristotle, and the imper- 
fect manner in which they have as yet been met, could not be 
better illustrated than by the two works before us. Of these the 
one has reached a third and the other a second edition, and yet 
it must be admitted that the success which they have achieved is 
due in both cases, though in different degrees, rather to the ab- 
sence of competent rivals than to the adequacy or intrinsic merits 
Sir A. Grant's edition of the Ethics has 
long been the recognised English text-book. ‘The present edition 
differs from those which have preceded it mainly in the new 
matter which has been added to the preliminary essays of 
the first volume. ‘These Essays have always been regarded 
as the most valuable feature of the book, and while we wel- 
come anything which tends to make them more complete and 
luminous, we cannot but regret that the author should have re- 
stricted himself to strengthening his work where it was already 
strong, and should have left in all their original and obtrusive 
prominence the numerous shortcomings of the commentary. Of 
the general relations of Aristotle's ethical system to his Logic and 
his Metaphysics, we do not desire a more able and penetrating ex- 
ponent, but for those who wish to trace the reasonings of the 
book itself, to follow out and connect its subtle suggestions, to 
keep a firm hold on the author's meaning in the labyrinths of 
casuistry and dialectic through which it winds, to see the lights 
and shades, the size and proportion of the arguments in their true 
perspective, the criticisms of Sir A. Grant form a nebulous atmo- 
sphere which bewilders and distracts. His analyses are diffuse, 
without being perspicuous ; his explanations of difficult passages 
are often inconsistent and almost always vague ; he uses a termi- 
nology which is peculiar to himself, and which sometimes invests 
the terms of Aristotle with the associations of modern philosophy ; 


land particularly in the so-called Eudemian books his com- 





* Ethics of Aristotle. Edited by Sir A. Grant. Third and Revised Edition. 
London: Longmans, 1575. 

Politics of Aristotle Edited by R. Congreve. 
Longmans, 1875. 
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mentary is rather the work of a contro versialist than of a critic. 


Space will not permit us to mé oe good these charges at any length, 
but we may point out as familiar illustrations of some of the 
defects enumerated Sir A. Grant's interpretations of such well- 
known difficulties as 3.5.17 :5.5.12:6.11.4—6; his 
Giscussion of. Aristotle's criticisms on the Platonic Ideas (Booki., 
chap. 6) ; and his whole treatment of the question of the authorship 
and explanation of the two accounts of pleasure in Books vii. and 
x. Sir A. Grant's Ethics, however, has many virtues, while we 
may almost say that Mr. Congreve’s Politics has none. We do 
not observe any substantial effort in the present edition to sup- 
plement the deficiencies of a book which is generally regarded as 
among the least adequate attempts to deal with the difficulties of 
a classical masterpiece that the English scholarship of the last 
thirty years has produced. Indeed, did we not know in other 
ways of Mr, Congreve’s powers, we should say that his qualifica- 
tions to comment on the Politics were almost limited to an accu- 
rate knowledge of Grote’s History, and an irritating and irrelevant 
faith in the principles of Comte. 

It has often been remarked that Plato and Aristotle did not 
separate the spheres of cthies and polities. Such a separation was 
indeed impossible until, first, the conquests of Alexander, and 
then the extension of the Roman dominion, broke up the little 
communities of the ancient world, and made way for that distinc- 
tion between the good man and the good citizen at which Aristotle 
only darkly hints, and which to Plato would have involved a 
contradiction in terms. ‘The Roman Republic fell in the attempt 
to adapt its old borough constitution to the enlarged responsibili- 
ties of empire, and the Stoic ‘citizenship’ in an ideal common- 
wealth is mercly a phrase, which shows that morality has ceased 
to be municipal, and has become at once individual and cosmo- 
politan, Ancient society, as we know, was formed out of the 
coalescence of organised groups; the city or state was in the first 
instance rather a confederation of clans than an aggregate of in- 
dividuals. These clans had already been disciplined in the habits 
of obedience, and the power of combined action under a common 
head, which were the necessary conditions of success in the 

struggle for existence. Private rights were unknown; each family 
was subject to a rigid patria potestas ; and the whole gens or cor- 
poration of familics, united by a real or pretended descent from 
a common ancestor, was bound together in the constant practice 
of ceremonial rites and sacrifices. These facts must be borne in 
mind, if we would understand the unchallenged omnipotence of 
the ancient State. The State gradually assumed the rights and 
privileges which in an earlicr stage of society had belonged to the 
heads of families and clans, and took upon itself the direction of 
the ancestral and hereditary ritual. The process was far more 
rapid and complete in Greece than in Rome, where the archaic 
constitution of the family reluctantly succumbed to the inroads 
of the jus prelorium. In Greece we find at a very early period 
that law, religion, political institutions, and social habits are re- 
garded as all alike emanating from the embodied and impersonated 
State, and possess in virtue of their descent an equal and inde- 
feasible authority. In this connection nothing can be more in- 
structive than the often observed tendency of the Greeks to con- 
ceive of their whole complex system of gradually developed rights | 





and customs as having sprung at some definite moment in the | 


past in full array from the brain of a hero or legislator like 
Lyeurgus or Solon. The civil union did not begin, as Hobbes and 
Rousseau would have us believe, in a compact aici re individual 
rights were bartered away for public protection. 
of the more or less equable pressure of one supreme authority 
for the capricious and arbitrary rule of the head of the family 
brought with it a relaxation rather than a tightening of the old 
bonds, and the spirit of discipline and loyalty which prehistoric | 
conflicts had ingrained never lost its continuity, but simply 
changed its object. The conception of the individual as having 
rights against the State, or as being an end in himself, is due, 
as Sir Hlenry Maine has well pointed out, partly to Roman law, 
partly to Stoicism, partly to Rousseau and Kant, and most of | 
all, to Christianity. We may add that, as a matter of fact, and | 
especially in our own history, particular rights have been asserted 


and developed as the social conditions of the time have made | 


thei necessary for the prosperity and progress of the people ; that 


they have been wrenched one by one from the State, and that, as | 


a rule, it has only been in the course or at the close of a conflict | 
which the sense of oppression or the desire for improvement has 
dictated that there has been any appeal to general principles or | 
the axioms of philosophers. 

We must not, then, be surprised at the wide scope given by | 
the ancient thinkers to the functions of the State, or imagine that | 


| 
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their “hein involved an oppressive i and unfasailies ‘Snlieiiesaie 
with personal liberty. Their main anxiety was that the activity 
| of the State should be duly economised and properly directed ; 
| that its aim should be to make its citizens, not cultured tyrants 
| like the Athenians, nor brutal tyrants like the Spartans, but men 
| at the same time wise and virtuous; and that to this end jt 
| should select good human material, and having got it, should 
| concentrate all the direct and all the subtler influences of a well. 
| organised commonwealth on training it after a perfect type. 
We have said that they wished to avoid the errors both of 
Sparta and of Athens. But to both Plato and Aristotle jt 
seemed that there was more in Sparta to imitate than to reject, 
while the example of Athens was a kind of beacon to warn the 
Lawgiver. The tragedy of the fall of Athens left an ineffaceable 
impression on the mind of Greece; it was the supreme judgment 
of Nemesis in the national history. Why had the city which 
almost monopolised the splendid traditions of the Persian war, 
which had dazzled the Grecian world for more than half a century, 
which had given birth to Sophocles, and Pericles, and Socrates, 
succumbed to the narrow, isolated, selfish Sparta? This was the 
question which the philosophers sct themselyes to answer. Plato 
and Aristotle agree in their explanation; Athens is the 2 
dyes Of the Politics, the ravrorwrsoy rorsrsioy OF the Fighth 
300k of the Republic. Athens alone, or at least first, of the 
Greek communities relaxed the coercive and disciplinary powers 
of the State. In Sparta the regimen of Lycurgus still survived; 
the national type might be a narrow and repulsive one, but every 
citizen was moulded according to it. Hence the unity of the 
State, the absence of civil strife (sr0:;), the constancy of pur- 
pose, the steadiness in action, the dogged and successful tenacity 
which made a body of rude and ignorant militiamen masters of 
Greece. But Athens prided herself on the freedom of her citizens 
from all restraint, and on the infinite variety of character to which 
she allowed scope androom. ‘The more salient passages in the specch 
of Pericles might be recommended to an American orator for use 
on the Fourth of July next year. The Athenian asserts and glories 
in the very principles which are expounded in Mr. Mill’s book on 
Liberty. The experiment of universal freedom was tried once, 
and once only, in the ancient world, and it proved a failure. ‘The 
City of Liberty was the first to enslave fellow-Greeks ; the open- 
minded and illuminated Ecclesia condemned Mytilene, destroyed 
Melos, and despatched the Sicilian Expedition; the men of 
culture, Alcibiades, kinsman of Pericles, Critias, tragedian and 
orator, both pupils of the greatest of philosophers, bequeathed to 
their country names and memories for which no infamy was teo 
deep. Accustomed as we are to read the character of Athens in 
her poetry and art, and to judge the wonderful precocity of her 
political development by modern standards, we are apt to look 
upon Plato and Aristotle as members of the party of reaction, 
or as blinded to the attractive qualities of the great city by philo- 
sophical prepossessions. But after all, gy were better judges 
even than Mr. Grote; their repugnance to Athenian institutions 
is not a mere craze or fantasy—‘‘ fears of the brave and follies of 
the wise "—but was due to a reasoned conviction that those in- 
| stitutions were a departure both in form and spirit from the 
| natural and only possible type of the Gireek community. 
‘These considerations may help us to — the nature of the 
problem which Aristotle attempts to solve in his treatises on 
| Ethics and Polities, and to appreciate the aa significance of 
much in them which seems at first sight fantastic or mechanical. 
The philosopher takes for granted the conditions of Greek life as 
‘he saw and knew it. That the State should be small and self- 
supporting, that the growth of wealth and population should be 
carefully restrained, that a privileged and an unprivileged class 
should exist side by side, that virtue is a form of political activity, 
| —these and many other paradoxes, which sound strangely to 
/modern ears, are to him primary truths. Nothing can be more 





| repellent to us than the almost cynical heedlessness with which 
| the ancient thinker sacrifices the toiling multitude to his select 


moral oligarchy who appropriate the virtues by a kind of natural 
| monopoly. We are astounded at the credulity that would en- 
trust the State with functions which only a perpetual and plenary 
inspiration could direct rightly, and at the ignorance of human 
nature which could mistake the enchaining power of habit for the 
essence of moral education. Virtue seems to be left without 
either a motive or a standard; vice is abandoned to itself as 


| desperate and incurable. Moral progress in its earlier stages is 
represented as a routine, made up of acts in which the agent is a 
mere automaton, and terminated by a sudden illumination which 
enables him henceforward to reduce his conduct to a syllogistic 
form. ‘The good man in time acquires an unerring aptitude in 
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the discovery and application of the minor premiss, while looming ; gay, underlying and glimmering through the most sober tones. Tho 
in the background, ata greater moral altitude, and breathing the principal part of the volume is devoted to seenes taken while following 


rarified atmosphere of pure thought, we see the dim, ideal | 
figure of the Self-sufficing Philosopher, groaning and travailing | 
for the hour when he will become perfectly “actualised.” But | 
the conceptions of Aristotle only appear grotesque or artificial to 
those who will not take the trouble to transport themselves into his 
world. We have endeavoured to show that a Greek thinker had 
as much reason to abhor individualism as a modern democrat has 
to scout paternal government. It being assumed that the end of 
man is happiness, and that happiness consists in the most har- 
monious exercise of our highest activities, what machinery could 
seem so apt for the production of the end as the State by relations 
to which the higher activities are summoned into life? Sparta had 
never relaxed the educational theory of the State and mean as 
were her ambitions, she succeeded in them; Athens, with far 
nobler conceptions of the meaning of national life, had abandoned 
it, and she fell. What was the secret of the ruin of splendid 
natures like Alcibiades,—the key to the moral mystery of a life of 
high purposes and base deeds (axpaeim)? Plato and Aristotle, 
who knew both by tradition and experience the instability of the 
Greck character, are practically at one in their solution of the 
difficulty. ‘The intellect is allowed to develope itself too early, 
and the restraints on the passions are too soon removed. Noble 
ideals spring up in the same nature side by side with uncontrolled 
and insubordinate desires, and their co-existence results in a per- 
petual conflict, like the civil factions in a petty State ; the man’s 
conduct is a tragic series of inconsistencies, because he lacks unity 
of purpose and a disciplined will, Give us fine natures, say the 
philosophers (who have an aristocratic contempt for the intellec- 
tual canaille), and a State organised like Sparta, but with a wider 
aim, and we will train them into perfect characters. From their 
very birth, nay, even earlier, every influence that can affect them 
shall be regulated by a sovereign authority working for a definite 
end. They shall learn the mechanical and unconscious virtues of 
discipline and obedient loyalty before their eyes are opened, 
and they know good and evil. Not until they have given proof 
that the passions are completely under control and move instine- 
tively upon rational lines, shall they be introduced to the prin- 
ciples of moral action, the ends and ideals of conduct, which will 
at once explain their past lives, and enlighten and inspire their 
future. ‘There will be no break of continuity ; the desires will 
not change their direction or moderate their force ; but action 
will be intelligent, and no longer the creature of habit; the pur- 
suit of a conecived purpose will take the place of hope, and fear, 
and custom, and as experience grows and widens, it will gradually 
create a kind of moral tact. 

This is but a rude outline of Aristotle’s scheme, but it may 
suflice to show the connection between his theories and the actual 
evils and dangers of the society in which he lived. He only 
touches incidentally on the essentially modern problems of the 
freedom of the will, the motive to virtue, and the possibility of 
moral reformation in the completely depraved. He is, we must 
repeat, a Greek writing for Greeks, and he goes to the social sys- 
tem with which he was familiar for the machinery which is to 
steady and to raise the national character. And yet the philoso- 
pher seems to have foreseen the futility of his schemes. Plato had 
compelled his guardians to leave their intellectual pleasures and 
mix in the nobler life of politics. But Aristotle, who watched the 
gradual dissolution of the small communities of Greece, had 
“fallen on evil days and evil tongues;” he saw that the life of 
the free citizen, who was at once both ruler and subject, was 
becoming more and more a memory, and he recalls fondly the tra- 
ditions of the great sages of the earlier history. The beautiful 
picture of Thales in the Theawtetus may have suggested to him the 
ideal of the isolated and self-absorbed thinker, as at once the most 
attractive and the most attainable in the conditions of the time. 
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Sketches from an Artist’s Portfolio. By Sydney P. Hall. 
Low, Marston, and Co.)—After the monotonous series of outline illus- 
trations we have had in our hands lately, it is execedingly refreshing to 
look through these contents of Mr. Hall's portfolio, To say that ho is 
true to nature is not sufficient. In almost every sketch we have, with- 
out any exaggeration or striving after effect, some salient feature put 
prominently forward, while the minor details are kept subsidiary to 
and supplement the main idea, so that the title is really the key-note 
of the whole composition, a quality unhappily rare in sketch-work. 


(Sampson 


the victorious Prussian Army of 1870, and the horrors of war aro 
portrayed with a vividness we never before realised. Take, for 
instance, “ The Shroud of White Sand,” a burial-place where tho 
dead have been so hastily interred that tho sand heaped over them 
barely covers their forms, and the fect may bo seen protruding 
from their insufficiont grave; and similar to this, the group of dead in 
“Tho Last Bivouac of All.” Wo gladly turn to notice “ Reverio in the 
Palace of Versailles,” in our opinion Mr. Hall's happiest effort. A 
wounded officer, with his bed drawn up to a window of the palaco, is 
contemplating a picture of the First Napoleon crossing tho Alps, and 
beneath the picture is a sleeping Sister of Merey. Tho pose of the man, 
suggestive of quict thought, the gentle, quiescent form of the nun, and 
the calm lights and tones, are in striking contrast to the impetuosity of 
the warrior spurring in hot haste over the pass. Tho artist's genial 
humour comes out in “* Under Fire,” no discharge of musketry, but ono 
from Sidonie’s eyes, as she sits at her work behind the counter; nor 
does the luxurious German object to the battery, as does the jealous 
“Taking Toll” and * Three Miles from 


garcon ascending the stairs. 
the Front” have that “touch of nature that makes the whole world kin.’ 
The remainder are sketches in Naples, Rome, Russia, and incidents in 
the Autumn Manwuvres. 
of truly artistic morit, and one that will be no mere table-ornament, but 


We can cordially recommend this as a work 
a monument of minor scenes in the great Franco-Prussian drama,—— 
Historical and Legeadary Ballads and Songs, by Walter Thornbury. 
(Chatto and Windus.) This is a volume which should take a good 

It has tho external advantages of 
handsome binding and excellent paper and printing; it has that share 
of literary merit which is found in all that Mr. Thornbury writes, 
and it is peculiarly fortunate in the enrichment which it has received 
fromart. The ballads are spirited, though their workmanship is some- 
what rough. Mr. Thornbury is not a match for Macaulay or Aytoun, 
his finish is not perfect, his force not sustained. It would not be 
easy to find a piece in which ho does not let the reader down once or 
twice with some manifest flaw or fecbleness. The classical ballads are 
the least successful, the Scandinavian, perhaps, the best. Mr. Thorn- 
bury, by the way, makes the common mistake of supposing that “ turn- 
ing down the thumbs” was the signal for slaughter in the gladiators’ 
combats. The fact was that the spectators held up their clenched fistsin 
token that the fight should go on to the end. Mauy of the illustrations 
are excellent. The author's artist friends have indeed come forward to 
help him with a good-will which has made the book a great success, 
Few authors have had the good-fortune to be so well illustrated.——We 
do not know why the Vanity Fair Album( Vanity Fair Office) should como 
under the heading of ‘Christmas Books,” except that these may be de- 
fined as “big books with pictures, published somewhere about the 
It has little of tho commonly understood 


place among “Christmas Books,” 


beginning of December.” 


Christmas charactoristies about it. 
cynical, and likenesses that are almost invariably caricatures, make up 
a volume which is nevertheless well worth looking at. The notices 
always readable, and sometimes contain information that must have 
taken pains to acquire. The portraits are of very unoqual morit. Whon 
“ Ape” is content to be simple and natural, he does very well, but there aro 


Comments, commonly moro or le 


are 


some characteristics which he always turns inlo deformity, and some- 
times into disguise. The Eton Portrait Gallery. By a Barrister of 
the Inner Temple. (Eton: Williams.) This is more to tho purpose than 
the ‘Celebrated Etonians” The first 
chapter contains an interesting account of the foundation of the College, 
of Henry himself, and of the men whom he associated with him, After 
* with ono 





which we notice elsewhere, 


this the famous Etonians are arranged in groups; * Divines, 
and another of ** Provosts,” constitute 


. 


subsection of ** Literary Divines,” 
one class; “Statesmen” are a second; athird is made up of * Classical 
Scholars,” a very scanty list, by the way, but then it has been largely 
anticipated by the © Divines ;” “ Literary Men” contribute a fifth; and 
Thus we get a comprehensive idea of what Eton 
Here one might remark that 


“ Warriors ” a sixth. 
ean boast of in the way of great alwnni. 
no schoel has had so many great men, aud has done so little towards 
making them. -—The “ Good Hour ;” or, Evening Holiday, by Borthold 
Auerbach, translated by H. W. Dulcken (Routledge), is a collection of 
stories, sketches, and reflections, numbering in all about a hundred 
There is something peculiarly charming about them; their grace, their 
simplicity, their gentle humour, and tho delicate tact with which 
they insinuate their moral, combine to give them an excellence of 
no common order. We may mention as one of those that have 
pleased us best, “The Prize Ploughman.” Rambles and Adven- 
of Our School-Club, by G. Christopher Davies. (Henry 
S. King and Co.) This is an entertaining account of how cer- 
tain boys at school amuse themselves with natural history, a study 
which they pursue chiefly in its branches of birds-nesting and fishing. 
How far they break the law in respect of the former we cannot say, not 
being able to remember the list of protected birds. But that they were 
arrant poachers cannot be denied. Indeed they stopped at nothing save 
only “liming the water,” which is to the fish-poacher what murder is 
We cannot but think, having come to the 





tures 


to the ordinary criminal. 


time of life when one sympathises with those who preserve fishing 
that Mr. Davies makes too light of this propensity. 


Apart from 





Added to this there is a Hogarth-like vein of humour, now grim, now 
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this, and it would probably bo difficult to make boys worse poachers 
than they are, the book is to be commended.———An old friend 
reappears in The Iistory of the Fairchild Family, by Mrs. Sherwood, 
with Illustrations (Routledge),——~ The Land of the Lion ; or, Adventures 
among the Wild Animals of Asrica (Seeleys), is a cleverly compiled 
collection of hunters’ tales, and sketches of life and manners, which 
have chiefly to do with northern Africa, though the central and 
southern parts have also their share of attention. There are not a few 
curious details which will be new to most readers; porcupine-hunting, 
for instance, is a strange amusement, which the aboriginal tribes much 
affect, but to which the Arab will not condescend. Stories from the 
South Seas, by the Author of “ Under the Lime-Trees,” and Stories from 
China, by the Author of “The Story of a Summer’s Day,” both published 
by Messrs. Seoley, are both little volumes of interesting and profitable 
reading. Scenery, national manners, and modes of life, &c., are described 
in a lively, conversational style, and the subject of missionary work has a 
certain, though not at all an undue prominence given toit. The illustra- 
tions in both these books, as well as in the one previously mentioned, are of 
very good quality. The Good Old Days; or, Christmas under Queen 
Elizabeth, by Esmé Stuart (Marcus Ward), is a moderately interesting 
tale, in which the writer bas carefully worked up some details of costume 
and custom, as well as a certain portion of history. It is illustrated with 
some good chromo-lithographs,——Lily’s Home in the Country, by Mrs. 
Sale Barker (Routledge), is a small tale for children. Views of 
Wicklow and Killarney, with Descriptive Notes, by the Rev. W. I. Loftie 
(Marcus Ward.) We have some readable letter-press with illustrations 
of varying quality, the engravings being certainly better than the 
chromo-lithographs.—— Zhe Blue-Beard Picture-Book, by Walter Crane 
(Routledge), gives us some old stories, charmingly pictured, Both 
drawing and colouring are admirable. Mr. Crane has had tho courage 
to give a happy ending to “Little Red Riding-Hood.” But we are 
not sure that we like the change. The age is tvo soft-hearted. 
There are wolves, and men with guns are not always at hand to shoot 
them when it is wanted. From the same designer and publisher, and 
in the same style of art, which is really good enough for any purpose, 
we have The Yellow Dwarf and Aladdin; or, the Wonderful Lamp. 
The House that Jack Built (Mareus Ward) is another highly artistic 
effort, somewhat in the style of a missal. Something of an allegory, 
by the way, is insinuated into the story, the rat typifying a rascally son, 
&c.,—no improvement, in our judgment Little Tottie’s Picture-Book 
(Routledge) is a miscellany of truth and fancy, beginning with pictures and 
descriptions of birds, and ending with Cinderella. Of yearly volumes 
of Magazines, we have to mention Little Wide-Awake, by Mrs. Sale 
Barker (Routledge), in which the chief attraction is the ‘“‘ Memoirs of 
Poodle,” a lively story of French origin; Zhe Peep-Show (Strahan) ; 
Peter Parley’s Annual (Ben George) is a real annual, as we used to 
understand the word; that is to say, it comes out once a year, not once 
a month or once a week. The contents therefore are sure to be fresh 
to the reader. 























Memoirs of Celebrated Etonians. By J. Heneage Jesse. 2 vols. 
(Bentley.)—This book will doubtless have, and in a senso deserves to 
have, a certain success. Old Etonians will be glad to have in a con- 
venient and shapely form the biographies of men who have made their 
school famous, and old Etonians form a large and, what is equally im- 
portant, a wealthy public. But the book has very little to do with 
Eton, beyond the fact that tho statesmen, divines, soldiers, &c., whose 
memoirs are included in these two volumes, were once there. Often we 
are merely told that the subject of the memoir was sent to Eton, and 
passed thence to the University or into public life. It is rare to find 


ee 
to sustain the interest evenly and without effort through the threg 
volumes ; the people are nearly all of them pleasant and natural, We 
fancy that the sympathies of most readers will be with the young 
squire, rather than with the romantic and somewhat feminine young 
lawyer who, by virtue of his boing the heroine's accepted lover, is, we 
suppose, the rightful hero of the tale; we do not wonder that although 
Doris never wavers in allegiance to Kenneth, she occasionally yields to 
the charm of Scot Monkton’s chivalrous affection. How everybody who 
deserves to be happy is made 50, including the readers of the story, who 
will be sure to see very early in the story whom Doris ought, in the eternal 
fitness of things, to marry, we have no intention of disclosing. The old 
lawyer, ‘‘T. and C. Bradford,” is, we should say, a sketch from the life; 
and the two aunts, Michal and Joan, are charming. In fact, most of 
the people are charming, and that is why we are so much obliged to 
Miss Hay, especially when we remember painfully the sort of folk to 
whom lady-novelists generally introduce us. Zhe Squire's Legacy isa 
good novel “ to live with.” 

The National Portrait Gallery. (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin.)—This 
volume comes before us with no preface, date, or editor's name, and 
without saying whether it is the first of a series or complete in itself. We 
believe, however, that it has been published monthly in parts, and that 
future volumes may bo expected at regular intervals, as long as sub- 
scribers are forthcoming. The present volume contains some twenty 
portraits and biographies; we cannot guess upon what principle these 
have been chosen, for in the Church and State, as well as other high 
employments, several names of greater public importance might have 
been found than those of Mr. John Walter, M.P., Mr. W. H. Suith, 
M.P., and Mr. Morley Punshon. It is true that somo of these have 
the command of valuable influence. The portraits are done in 
chromo-lithography, and because of their permanence this is a step in 
the right direction. Wo suppose autotype would have been too expen- 
sive, it could hardly fail to be more satisfactory. Truly the colour 
appears to have been “laid on with a trowel ; ” the complexions and hair, 
to say nothing of the attire of all these twenty gentlemen, are here 
almost identical in tint, and that is a kind of yellowish brown, which, 
so faras we know, does not really belong to any of them. At any 
rate, the attempt to present the very distinctive characteristics of Sir 
Garnet Wolseley and Mr. Carlyle after this fashion should not have 
been made. Apart from the very unpleasant colour, some of the 
likenesses are fairly good; those of Lord Granville, Mr. Smith, and 
Sir Stafford Northcote are perhaps the best, the most conspicuous 
failures being those of Mr. Gladstone, Archbishop Tait, and Sir A. Cock- 
burn. The rough places are mado smooth in some notable instances, 
as when the (shall we say?) bourgeoisie of Mr. Punshon almost dis- 
appears. We don’t know why Lord Dufferin wears the “ Blue Ribbon.” 
The plan of the writer of the letter-press appears to have been to make 
things agreeable all round, by means of the most liberal distribution of 
laudatory epithets to all sorts of people of the most varying opinions, 
and so winning the approval of their fo!lowers at any rate. 

The Wreckers. By Rosa Mackenzie Kettle. (James Weir.)—This is 
a new edition, “author’s edition,” of an exciting tale of adventure, 
which boys will read with eagerness, and will thoroughly enjoy. It is 
by an authoress who certainly succeeds in securing the interest of 
her readers. 

The Dawn of Life. By J. W. Dawson. LL.D. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.)—About 1858 the American Geological Survey, in examining 
the Laurentian rocks of Canada, which lie at the base of the Azoic 
division, came upon a marble with lamin of a dark green mineral, 
specimens of which were sent to Sir W. Logan, the eminent American 
geologist, for inspection. He, believing from their resemblance to a 





any detail about school exploits, school places, &c. Very often, doubt- 
less, there was but little that could be said. Yet the mere record of | 
the passage from one form to another would be worth something. It 
would be interesting to find tho future scholar rising half after half; 
the future man of action, perhaps, obstinately standing still, jnst as 
the records of Merchant Taylors’ describe Clive as sticking obstinately | 
to the fourth form. We presume that the books of Eton could give the j 
information. And there are other authorities which might be consulted. 
We feel convinced that research might have brought out the strictly 
Etonian or school element more prominently in these volumes. We 
can find memoirs at least as good elsewhere of the political and 
military careers of such men as Lord Chatham, George Grenville, tho | 
Earl of Bute, Horace Walpole, and Lord Cornwallis. What we want to | 
hear about is their school-days, if there is anything to tell. In some 
cases there certainly is, and if Mr. Jesse had excluded some of his 
“ celebrated ” Etonians, whom no one has ever heard of, and some of whom 
we can easily hear elsowhere, and given us a sketch of Canning and 
his contemporaries at school, we should have been more obliged to him | 
than we can in candour at present own ourselves to be. We notice a! 
curious fact, which shows how different the Eton of the last century was 
from the Eton of to-day. Horne Tooke was the son of a poulterer, who | 
brought up another son to be a fishmonger, and a third to be a market- 
gardener. 

The Squire's Legacy. By Mary Cecil Hay. (Hurst and Blackett.)— | 
As we shall recommend our readers to read this novel for themselves, | 


{ 


| 
| 


well-known Silurian fossil, that they were organic remains, had them 
subjected to microscopic investigation, which failed to detect any defi- 
nite structure. Subsequently some more favourable specimens were 


| prepared and forwarded to Dr. Dawson, who found a group of five tubuli 


in the calcite layer. This success gave fresh energy to explorers, and 
specimens, one fortunately containing a cell-wall, were procured and 
brought to Dr. Carpenter, who after careful examination concluded that 
they were of organic and foraminiferal origin. Tho description of this 


| earliest known inhabitant, the way in which its fossil has been preserved 


during the subsequent geological changes, its affinities with other fossil 
and extant genera, and its importance in the great chain of life, are heio 
treated in a strictly scientific manner, yet with an enthusiasm we can 
well understand in one who first mado this important discovery. Dr. 
Dawson has wisely relegated to notes special technical points, de- 
scriptions, and controversies, and thus rendered the work available for a 
large class of readers with a minimum of geological knowledge. The 
book is well illustrated with plates and and woodcuts. Plates vy. and vii. 
are printed from prepared specimens of the fossil, the animal thereby 
painting his own picture milliards of years after he ceased to live. 
What a reflection for the moralist ! 

The North-West Passage by Land, being the Narrative of an 
Expedition from the Atlantic to the Pacific. By Viscount Milton, 
F.R.G.S., and W. B. Cheadle, M.A. (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin.)— 
This is a new and cheap edition of a book of which we expressed a very 


| good opinion at the time it first appeared; the issue of this cheap and 


we shall not do them the ill-service or the author the injustice of | convenient edition,—nicely printed, as it is,—will mako it available as 


describing the plot at length, There is sufficient mystery in the story ' a present, and one which will, we are sure, be generally appreciated. 
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Memoirs of the Sansons, from Private Notes and Documents (16838- 
1847). Edited by Henry Sanson, late Executioner to the Court of 
Justice in Paris. 2 vols. (Chatto and Windus.)—This book was pub- 
lished, it seems, some years ago in Paris. Of course, the first question 
that occurs is, “Are these records gonuine ?” 
all, does not affect any great portion of these two volumes. We are bound, 


indeed, to say that the fragment of autobiography with which the work | 


commences, and which relates how tle first Sanson became an execu- 
tioner, has an extremely improbable air. After that, there is little that 


But this question, after 


might not have been obtained from other sources, and nothing, as far | 


as we havo observed, that passes the bounds of credibility. The details 
about the behaviour of criminals at their last hour, or about the 
emotion of the executioner, may or may not be true, but they 
have at least nothing about them that is not probable. 
the story happens to bo of some well-known event,—as, for in- 
stance, the execution of Charlotte Corday—we sce nothing that con- 
tradicts, and indeed, little that supplements the commonly accepted 
accounts. The second question concerns the value of the book. “ These 
Memoirs.” says the translator, in his preface, “ are chiefly couspicuous 
for their historical interest.” That they havean interest may be at once 
allowed, but this interest is © historical” only as they concern historical 
personages, These personages had played out their part when they 
came into the hands of the Sansons, and it is interesting from an ethical 
rather than an historical point to read how they demeaned themselves. 
The chapter which relates the experiences of Charles Henri Sanson, who 
officiated at the executions cf Louis XVI., of Marie Antoinette, of the 
Girondists, and of Robespicrre and his associates of the Reign of Terror, 
are the most important. One correction may be noticed of a popular 
belief about the death of Robespierre that has been adopted by M. Louis 
Blane. It has been said that the handkerchief with which Robespierre’s 
jaw was bound up was brutally torn away by the executioner, whom M- 
Louis Blane oddly enough describes as a “ rabid royalist.” The grandson 


When | 


of the executioner explains that it was necessary to remove the bandages, | 


which would have hindcred the action of the guillotine and prolonged 
the sufferings of the victim. <A table of the executionsin Paris between 
July 14, 1789, and October 21, 1796, gives a total of 2,548 men and 


370 women. 


There were 325 bishops and priests and 275 journalists: | 


| 


| 


It is only right to say that there volumes do not offend us by unneces- | 


sary horrors, yet horrible they are, and we doubt whether the world is 
one whit the better for possessing them. 


Owen Gwynne’s Great Work. By the Author of “ Wandering Willie,” | 


&ke. 2 vols. (Macmillan.)—Tho “great work” is a‘ History of the 
Fourteenth Century,” not so happy an imagination as “ The History of 
Human Error,” which furnished to Pisistratus Caxton a manifestly end- 
less employment. For this he sacrifices, and what is stranger, his stern, 
business-like wife sacrifices, his occupation and livelihood, his capital, 


and finally the career of his son, an artist, devoted to his work, and | 


almost within grasp of its rewards. The young man’s renunciation of 
self, the stern resolve with which, at the bidding of filial duty, he turns 
his back on all that he holds dear in life, is the fine feature of the story: 
Self-sacrifice is its moral; how it finds its reward even here in the case 
of the brave and single-hearted Lance, and how it redeems the character 
of the fickle and shallow Nigel, is told with much force and pathos. The 
fault of the story lies chiefly in the machinery of the plot. To appre- 


ciate the meaning of such a story, it must be credible. Who but a mad- | 


man could hope to replace a lost fortune by the profits of a “ History of 
the Fourteenth Century?” If the slender salary of a banker's clerk was 
needful for the support of the family, how did they find means for the 
prolonged and extensive travel which brings about the catastrophe ? 
We must not forget to give a word of appreciation for the charming 
little sketch of the old captain, who loves art not because he understands 
it, but becanse the best and dearest associations of his life were closely 


bound up with it. 


The Octopus. By Henry Lee, F.L.S. (Chapman and Hall.)—Mr. 
Lee, in his capacity as naturalist of the Brighton Aquarium, has had 
ample opportunity of studying the habits of this devil-fish of fiction, 
and has written a humorous and highly interesting account of his 
observations. A chapter is occupied by the plot of Victor Hugo’s novel, 
“Les Travailleurs de la Mer,” and he proceeds to point out what is 
fiction and what fact in the novelist’s description of this mollusc. Part 
of the book treats of the principal characteristics of the octopus’s 
relations, the euttle-fish and the squirl, with a description of some 
gigantic specimens. The book is sure to be popular with all who 
frequent aquaria. 

From the German of Dr. Julius Meyer. 
(Maemillan 


Antonio Alk qri da Ce rreqqto. 
Edited, and with an Introduction, by Mrs. Charles Heaton. 
and Co.)—The materials for a life of this master are exceedingly seanty. 
He seems to have lived in comparative obscurity, due partly, perhaps, 
to the circumstances of his life, and partly to his retiring disposition, 
while the renown of his great contemporaries blazed throughout the 
whole of Italy. Vasari was the first to give any connected account of 
Correggio, and his narrative, though it contained more fiction than fact, 
was the source whence Pungileoni and Seannelli derived their prineipal 
information, and Pater Resta stands charged with making considerable 


additions to the fabulous history. 





subjected their accounts to a rigid examination, which removed much 
of the traditional portion, although they elicited little that was new. 
Dr. Julius Meyer has in the present volume supplemented their labours, 


| sifted the whole of the evidence, and placed all the facts before the 


reader. From whom he derived the rudiments of his art is doubtful. Mrs. 
Heaton, in her introduction, claims the honour for Bartolotti, an artist 
at the head of the school of painting in his native place, who is fayour- 
ably mentioned by Bulbarini. Dr. Meyer is disposed to assign it to his 
uncle Lorenzo, who had learnt in his turn from Francesco Bianchi. His 
opinion is based on the similarity in arrangement, in the characters of 
the faces, and in the bas-reliefs, between his youthful production 
Madonna and St. Francis, and one of Bianchi's in the Louvre. But it 
was at Mantua where “ his long-budding genius blossomed,” under the 
influence of Mantegna’s works, and Costa, a pupil of Francia. With re- 
gard to the influence of Mantegna, Mrs. Heaton and Dr. Meyer again 


| ~ . . . . * + ~~ 
| differ, the former insisting that his stern classicism and rigid figures 
could not have any formative influence over such a free and animated 


style as Allegri’s; the latter maintaining his position by pointing out the 
striking resemblance in the foreshortening, the introduction of smiling 
girls’ and children’s faces into the most serious subjects, and the little 
tablet-holding genii. Vor a vivid description of the master’s works we 
refer the reader to the pages of Dr. Meyer himself. 
he formed no school, exercised an important influence on painting. He 
first broke through the conventional bounds of ecclesiastical art, and 
represented the human shape, not as a frail thing subject to temptation 
or capable of ecstatic religious enthusiasm, but in all its loveliness of 


Correggio, although 


form and tints; and this by a wonderful play and arrangement of light 
and shade,—the Correggesque chiaroscuro. The key to his whole work, 
his failure in the representation of Christian endurance under suffering, 
his success in the depiction of sensuous ideality, on account of which he 
has been accused by Burckhardt of demoralising art, lies in the epi- 
grammatic utterance of Dr. Meyer, He was innocently and unconsciously 
a born heathen.” Mrs. Heaton deserves the thanks of all English lovers 
of art for giving us this instructive volume, with its appendices, in- 
valuable for reference, and the highly-finished engravings in Woodbury 
type which accompany it. 


Phebe of Plasthwaite. By M.L. J. 3 vols. 
This is a pretty, well-written story, the chief fault of which is the dis- 
proportion between its length and the magnitude of its subject. An 
introduction in which the great North road was compared to a giant 
made us fear that we were going to have an imitation of Dickens, but 
after this extravagance, the style became natural. How Phebe Vaine 
and John Graeme, her lover, raise themselves by self-culture and honest 
effort in doing their duty, to a higher social and intellectual level of 
life, is told ina pleasing manner. There is an episode of an earnest, 
sensible vicar, stirring up new life in a Sleepdale parish; and another 
love-affair, in which Phebe is able, on the strength of her newly-gained 
powers, to intervene with excellent effect. 


By Theo. Gift. 


Are w 


(Tinsley Brothers.)— 


3 vols. (Bentley.)—This name 
e to speak of “he” or “she?” 
if we think of asking the ques- 


Pretty Miss Bellew. 
** Theo.” challenges speculation. 
And a novel must be worth something, 
tion. The style is masculine; but when we find Lady Margaret, in the 
midst of her anxiety, wiping off the rain from Kate's seal-skin jacket 
with her handkerchief, we have a truly feminine touch ; nor is it likely, 
on the other hand, that a man would suppose the police courts to have 
jurisdiction in cases of breach of promise of marriage, though this may 
be a trap for simple critics. But whoever the author, the novel shows 
ability. The heroine bas a certain injustice done to her by the title ; 
she is pretty, certainly, but she is much more, and when she unravels 
the tangled skein at last, she shows a real nobility of character. Clive 
Dundas, who may be called the hero, is not the striking personage that 


he is meant to be. These wise, but cynical and somewhat disagreeable 


| men, who fall as madly in love as if they were the greatest of fools, form 


' Congregation at Berwick, 155 


Tiraboschi, and later still Mengs, | 


Rar 
| laries. 


a class with which we have become familiar in fiction. But Dick, tho 
1 a treasure of sisterly 


unworthy brother on whom Kate wastes sucl 
devotion, is a capital study; and MeKenzie and Mrs. Milbank are drawn 
with real subtlety, imposing at first on the reader with a show of 
strength and feeling that is not discovering by 
degrees their real weakness and selfishness, yet not without keeping 
vetty Miss Bellew has appeared in Cassels 


all a show, but 
some regard and sympathy. 
Magazine. It was therefore constructed, we suppose, to last for a year. 
It is a necessity that has seriously damaged it. 


John Knox and the Church of England. By Peter Lorrimer, D.D. 
(Henry S. King and Co.)—This is a very important volume. Dr. Lorrimer 
found in Dr, Williams’s library in London a set of papers which have 
never before been published, and which have a most significant bearing 
on the share which Knox had in the shaping of the Anglican formu- 
These papers are four in number, and are * An Epistle to tho 
2." * A Memorial to the Privy Council of 
1552,” “The Practice of the Lord’s Supper used in 
x, 1550." and“ A Letter written to John Knox 

Dr. Lorrimer gives the date 1566 for the last, 
allusion to Queen Mary’s escape 
Duly to discuss these 





Edward VL, 
Berwick by John K 
from London, 1566.” 
but as he sees in its first paragraph an 
from Loch Leven in 1568, this must be wrong. 
would take into the heart of questio 








documerts us ns now fiercely 
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debated, and would require space that we cannot afford. It will be 
sufficient to say that every student of English Church history, espe- 
cially of that important period when our present formularies and ritual 
were in process of formation, must henceforward count this volume as 
an authority to be consulted. 

Nero. By W. W. Story. (Blackwood.)—Mr. Story has chosen as a 
subject for a drama the story of Nero, because it seemed to him 
especially suitable for dramatic treatment. In this estimate we do not 
wholly agree with him. The story is not so much tragical as horrible, 
and sometimes grotesquely horrible. There is, at least, as much mean- 
ness as of crime, and the figure of Nero has quite has much of the 
ludicrous as the horrible about it. If a subject of tragedy had to bo 
chosen in this period, and among its personages, we should say that 
“The Fate of Agrippina” would have been preferable. Agrippina is 
really a majestic figure. The drama might have begun with 
the doath of Britannicus, which was, indeed, the fatal blow to 
her hopes of power. Nero would have been reduced to the secon- 
dary importance which, atrociously wicked as he was, really 
suits him. It is certainly a mistake to take us through the 
whole of the story, and as certainly a mistake, though of anothor 
kind, to introduce such hideous episodes as the simulated passion of 
Agrippina and the obscene orgies of Sporus. Sometimes, careful as Mr. 
Story is to follow his authorities, Tacitus and Suetonius, he misses a 
really dramatic touch. What a grand soliloquy, for instance, might 
have been written on the occasion of that wonderful passage in Tacitus 


which describes the conscience-stricken Nero flying from the familiar | 


scenes where tho murder of his mother had been committed :—“ Quia 
tamen non, ut hominum yultus, ita locorum facies mutantur, obversa- 
batur esse maris illius et littorum gravis aspectus,” &e. Mr. Story’s 
poetical execution is not more than moderate. His verse wants dignity 
and melody, though it sometimes has a certain rhetorical force. Vul- 
garities are found for which it is difficult to account. Thus Octavia 
says of herself and Nero, “I bore him, that’s the truth ;” and Tigellinus 
remarks of tho Emperor, “I always watch him, he’s such fun, you 
know.” “ That’s a mean lie” is hardly a phrase for Nero to use when 
defending himself against the charge of having set fire to Rome. The 
line, ‘* While Epicharis, though a slave, held out,” can only be scanned 
by a mispronunciation of the Greek name. To end a verse with, ‘‘ What 
a tangled skein life is!” seems strange, when an obvious transposition 
would have improved it. Curiously enough, Mr. Story’s best character 
is Poppwa, and this, as the historians tell us little that is individual 
about her, he may claim to have created. Her dialogue with Nero (act 
iii., sc. 3) is as good a specimen of Mr. Story’s style as can be found. 
We give a few lines of it :— 
“ You come to play at leisure hours with me 

For selfish pastime,—as one plucks a flower 

To wear it for a moment on his breast, 

Then throw it down into the dusty road, 

There to be trampled on by all the world ! 

1 will not love you,—will not hold you back 

E’en by a word. Iam not sure of you! 

How do I know this moment's phantasy 

That binds you to me may not snap apart 

At passion's first sharp wrench, and IL be left, 

Helpless, alone, on danger’s perilous steep, 

With Death's abyss before me and behind! 

I will not dare such danger. Here [ lay 

Moored, all at peace within my bay of life, 

When you came in to tempt, to lure me forth 

Into this tempest.” 

John Holdsworth, Chief Mate. By the Author of “ Jilted.” (Sampson 
Low and Co.)—The author of * Jilted” is not a common-place writer, 
and we feel convinced that he will do much better things than either 
his pleasant and amusing first novel, or his interesting, but painful 
second work. The merits of the latter are striking; its defects are 
equally salient, but the writer is 
will only apprehend what they are, and try. On the wholesome principle 
of getting over the least pleasant part of one’s task first, let us observe 
that the faults of John Holdsworth are chiefly want of distinctness in 
his characters and absence of light and shade. At the end of the book, 
after all the terrible adventures he has undergone, we have not a per- 
fectly clear notion of what sort of man John Holdsworth, the chief mate 
of the * Meteor,’ really was, and there is hardiy any attempt to differentiate 
the other characters. The author relies, not without reason, on incident, 


ikely to conquer those defects, if he 


for the attraction of his book, but he overdoes, or rather over-describes 


the incidents, and leaves the actors vague. The opening of the story 
is very pretty, and the parting between the husband and wife is touchingly 


told. 


know from 


Then comes the voyage of the * Meteor,’ which we, of course 

. ? 
i disastrous one, and all the pre- 
little too much prolonged. We feel all 


tediousness, the result of the 


the first is going to be : 
liminary portion is good, but a 
through that the narrative borders on 
people. If we could seo them more plainly, we 
the iou of the “situations,’’ but as there is 


le 
my a 


the 


sketchiness of 


should not ind 


m 
no under-plot, and straightforward story, it does 
us a little, f the 
nothing but hearty admiration and praise. 


doom of the ship we have 
We hope the story 
it 


vex For tho narrativ 


of ersonal experience, and we think 
to facts which we 
believe that the 
realistic description of 
to the 


ials supplied by the year-books of 


not, in 
not; th 


read and 


is any part 


is ere are slight resemblances have 
ean recall which lead us_ to author 
has constructed his exe y clever and 
the rising of the the 


from the unhappily abundant ma 


storm, wre and the taking boats, 


| the sea. But the chapters which describe the awful scones of the ship. 
wreck, the agony of exposure, suffering, and death in the boat; the 
| death of the widow and of her child; the struggle botween the chief mate 
, and his famished companion, the last one left, to save the body of the 
| child from being eaten, in their terrible extremity; the monotonong 
misery, the hideous condition of the sole survivor when the regeyg 
| comes; all these could hardly be more finely done, if the writer had had 
some such fearful experiences in his own life, and had unlocked the 
chamber of horrors for us and revealed them. John Holdsworth’ logg 
| of memory reminds us of anincident in Mrs. Cashel Hoey’s novel, “A 
Golden Sorrow,” but in this case the blank is more complete and the 
| restoration is more sudden. Admiring the novel so much as we do 
admire it, we regret to be obliged to find serious fault with its 
|morality on one essential point. John Holdsworth returns, after 
his terrible misfortunes and his long sojourn’ in Australia, 
during which his mind has been an utter blank on every sub. 
ject connected with the past, to find his memory again ;—it js 
awakened by the agency of association and locality—and to the know. 
ledge that his wife is married to another man. “Dolly ” has been in- 
duced to wed Mr. Clay!on by the same motive which led Gretchen Van 
Winkle to marry Derrick—the need of food and sholter for herself and 
her child—and has paid as dearly for the sacrifice. John Holdsworth 
plays an Enoch-Arden part with a difference ; he lodges opposite to the 
house of the Claytons, and makes a friend and playfellow of his own 
child. He knows Dolly is miserable, poor, and degraded, the supposed 
wife of a worthless drunkard, whom she never loved, and that she has 
, always loved him, her real husband, but he lets things be. Things end 
in the convenient accidental death of Clayton, but we must ask the 
' author what right had John Holdsworth to calculate on such an acci- 
dent, and if he did not calculate upon it, what did he intend ultimately 
todo? No matter what else he knew, or did not know, he was quite 
certain of one fact, that Dolly was his wife, and not Clayton’s; and 
that, though she was innocent, under the circumstances, he could notbe, 
The simple consideration of right and wrong disposes in a moment of all 
possible romance of the “ Enoch-Arden ” description, exposes its rotten- 
ness, and shows us in the pretended heroism of self-abnegation for which 
our admiration is claimed, a sin against God’s law and society. The situa- 
tion is not only profoundly immoral, but it is revolting to every feeling. 
We cannot fancy a man and woman reunited and happy with the know- 
ledge of such an episode between them. We do not believe, and we 
should not like to believe, that Dolly could ever have forgiven John 
Holdsworth for the time during which he lived over the way. Neither 
do we believe that Dolly could have failed to recognise her husband 
after four years’ absence, though the author provides him with a more 
rational disguise, in the shape of bodily disfigurement, than the cap and 
spectacles which served to hide the heroine of *‘ East Lynne” from 
' recognition by her husband. 

Diary and Correspondence of Samuel Pepys. With Notes by the Rev. 
Mynon Bright. Vol. I. (Bickers.)—This is the first instalment of an 
edition to be completed in six volumes, and that will contain the whole, 
or nearly the whole, of the Diary as Pepys left it. We say, “ nearly the 
whole,” because the present editor has omitted, he tells us, the diarist’s 
“account of his daily work at the office,” besides some passages that are 
The omission of the last is unquestionably right, 
3ut there should, 


unfit for publication, 
and it is good taste not to have marked the /ecyne. 
we think, have been some indication of such omitted passages as have 
Nor would it be amiss to 
We have not had the 
opportunity of comparing this volume with the previous editions, The 
editor tells us that it contains a third more of matter, and he also gives 
us alist of mistakes corrected, numbering about one hundred, There 
ts from the Pepys collee- 


reference to the business of the Admiralty. 
give a specimen of them in some future volume, 


are nine illustrations, seven of them portrai 
tion, the other two a fac-simile of the diarist’s cypher and of his ordivary 


handwriting, and a representation of the eup which he gave to the 
Clotiworkers’ Company. 

Below the Salt: a Novel. By Gady Wood. (Chapman and Hall.)—Lady 
Wood sometimes runs into extravagance in her plots, and allows her style 
to drift into carelessness; but her stories always interest us, and we never 
fail to find in them the sterling qualities of good-sense and kindly, genuine 
sympathies, There are hard truths and strong expre in her books, 
construction, or 

not in many 

to bo pleased 


and she does not trouble herself about small detai 


attend closely to consistency of local colour; 


respects a truo artist, nevertheless there 


with and to praiso in her novels than in thos» of writers 
th power of winning 
is one of her 


many 
who are far less faulty, but have not so mu 
liking and interest as Lady Wood has, Below 
most pleasing stories, and it is freer from faults of ¢ 

We were afraid at first that La 
Arden” but if she were 


sailed by the temptation to do so, she vanquished i 


the Salt 
truction than 
ly Wood was 
as- 


most of its predecessors, 


going “ Enoch ory, 


to perpetrate an 
triumphantly, and 
-ertainly not un- 


her for the simpler 


» bet 


thank 


all her readers will 


thetic ending of the boy-and-girl marriag gallant young 


pa 
gentleman who meets Pleasance while waiting 
t i * belo t] salt.’ The 


ioly of human 


hip to sail, and 


he beautiful girl whoso place is story is a 
reasonable the gladness 


mingling of 


life, and it abounds in shrewd touches 
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We especially admire the lady who is so profoundly shocked at 
the idea of theft, * having always had all she wanted without stealing.” 
Sherborne ; or, the Hous 
Dering. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)—This is an honest, outspoken, 
earnest, and uncompromising Catholic novel. If we were not averse, 
on pr inciple, to the conduct of controversy by means of works of fiction,— 
belioving them to be unfit for that purpose, and greatly disliking to take 
up § anovel and find ourselves in for a series of controversial essays, 
which the author’s opponent is invariably and inevitably a man of don 
for the excellent reason that no man can sustain both sides of an argu- 
ment with equal vigour, if he really believes in either—we should be 
It is written 


character. 


of the Four Ways. 


able to accord a good deal of praise to Mr. Dering’s book. 


of society and the world of books; it is rather ingenious as a story, and 
there is some clever character-drawing in it. But there is too much 
the a task. It 
art from its controversial aspect, for it is all controversy: 


of the book ; reading of it becomes is almost absurd to 
speak of it, a; 

or at least, the expr 
ceedingly zealous, ardent 
and yet it is hardly fair to judge it exclusively under that aspect, having 
: tion to which it belongs. 


sition of the convictions and sentiments of an ex- 


and single-minded convert to Catholicism, 


avowed our dislike of the class of fic 
gladly admit, however, 
‘ ither silly nor vituperative, and it is our experience 
ithets must in strict justice be applied to controversial 





ne 





class, for it is 
that those two 
novels of every colour and complexion of creed, sect, or system. 
The Second Wife. Marlitt. By 
(Bentley.)—This is a bright, spirited novel, much more interesting than 
ks of fiction, which indeed are generally distasteful 
mixture of 
and their 


+7 


From the German of E. 


} 


most German wi 
to us, with their 
life and mann 
faithful-retainer 
In the present 
Hof-Marischal 


nickel is everyv 


sentiment and 
to the 


sickly 


ers, resemblance lordly-baron and 


nee, though there are a ‘reigning’ 
ed people abound, and the flavour of Pumper- 
‘e, still there is strong human interest in the story, 

iking character, that of Frau The Second 
in the position of a victim, but she makes her exit 


acote 426 
igh tit 


( Loéhn. 


ed 


and at least 
Wife is introduc 
with flying colours, having conquered her enemies, routed her rival, the 
Duchess, andl the of her husband with 
woman’s noblest weapons, love, patience, gentleness, and self-sacrifice ; 
that 
A scene in which the 


rs. 





won true love and respect 


his motive for marrying her is so unworthy, Jaron Mainau 


spires us with anything but esteem and interest. 
Baron presents his wife to the Dachess,—who has a pleasing conviction 
for her sake,—and utterly dis- 


43S 


that he is about to desert the Baron 
concerts the royal coquette by the announcement that his contemplated 


journey is to be made @ denx—is very etfective indeed. The translator 
has done her part admirably; her rendering of the story has no 
hitches, no blunders, no rawness init. It reads as easily as an original, 


had a fortunate task 








commonness of | 


By Edward Heneage | 


| pages of ono of the most 


| 


5) 
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barbarism should ever 
abounding in these 
by a 


appear- 


‘that a oma sunk in indolent 
have executed works so vast. The region most 
antiquities is Yucatan—only to be called “a Patific State ” 
figure of speech, We are old to remember the 
ance of Mr. Stephens’s account of his explorations in this region, 
a work to the merits of which Mr. Bancroft does ample justice. With 
Mr. Bancroft himself no fault can be found. His industry and learning 
are beyond praise. Yet it is impossible to avoid comparing the lively 
entertaining of travellers—for such is 
Stephens—with the somewhat dreary diligence of our author, whom wo 
may compare to a disembodied intelligence describing facts with an 
almost apathetic accuracy. Sometimes a doubtful gleam of humour 


now an 


enough 





with the ease and elegance of a cultivated man, who knows the world | shows itself, as when, speaking of certain tablets in the “ Temple of the 


at 


Cross” Palenque, he says:—* Both Waldeck and Stephens entered 
into some negotiations with a view to remove these tablets; at the time 


of the former's visit, the condition of obtaining them was to marry 


| one of the proprietresses; in Stephens’s time, a purchase of the house in 


We very 
: : 4 } 
that Sherborne is a favourable specimen of that 


| 


Annie Wood. | 


} 
| 


‘hool which vanished from among ourselves long ago. | 
Duchess and a | 


| are separated, 


a 


which they stood would suffice. Neither removed them.” For the 
most part, we have a very dry light indeed. Mr. Bancroft goes beyond 
his limits in his two concluding chapters, one of which deals with the 
remains of the Mississippi valley, the other, with Peruvian antiquities, 


Broad Church. By Dr. Maurice Davies. 3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.) 
—Dr. Davies's novel is clever and readable, but often distinctly offensive 
to good taste. The interest of the book depends mainly upon the views 
of matters theolegical and ecclesiastical which it sets forth, views with 
which there is little but the in which they are stated to make 
us discontented, But there is a plot, and plot of such a kind as to 
demand a distinct expression of opinion. The “ Broad-Church” hero, 
who is three-parts /ittératenr and one-part parson, falls in love with the 
daughter of a parishioner, meets her clandestinely, and finally binds 
her and himself by a sort of mock celebration of the Marriage 


manner 


Service, in which he is at once priest and bridegroom. (Is Dr, 
Davies aware, by the way, that this was actually done in 
Ireland, and that it formed the subject of protracted legislation, 
which ended in a judgment pronouncing it illegal?) The lovers 


The device of intercepted letters, which is now really 


used up, is employed, and tho parson marries another, in regular form, 


Incompatibility of temper shows itself; the seeret wrong—for it was 
| the wife who had intercepted the letters—is discovered; a deadly 
quarrel ensues; finally, the wife leaves her husband’s house, Then he 


in- 


meets his old love, and the two establish a relation, innocent indeed, 
and not in the least excused, 
by the 
that 


but most culpable, because most dangerous, 


as the two parties themselves and as the author seem to think, 


of the travestied marriage. We do not mean to say 


mockery 


| Dr. Davies approves of his hero’s conduct throughout; he does not, yet 


and this time Miss Wood has chosen happily, o 

assigned her. Zhe Second Wife lends itself to translation, and has 
enough breadth and generality of interest to render it worthy of being 
turned into the fluent and graceful English in which Madame Marlitt’s | 


story is presented to us. 

The Dead Cities of the Zuydi r Zee, 
M. Henri Havard by Annie Wood. (Bentley.)—When 
this work was published, at the beginning of this year, we called the 
interest, and picturesqueness of 


the original of 


attention of our readers to the novelty, 


its subject, and to the author's animated, pleasant, and suggestive style. 


We have now only to express our pleasnre at seeing Les Villes Mortes 


du Luide The translation is both easy and 
accurate. 

Egypt and Iceland in the Year 1874. 
—Mr. Bayard Taylor is 
anything novel to say. 
‘Ity than usual, for even its form has been anticipated 
by Count Goblet d’Alviella’s “ Sahara and Lapland,” and its contents 
add not to what M. Lenoir’s * Artists in Egypt,” and 
several of the last year’s tourists in Iceland have respectively told us. 
The most interesting portion of the Egyptian section of tho book isa 


r Zee in an English edition. 
(Sampson 
r, though 


3y Bayard Taylor. 


Low and Co.) always an agreeable write 


he seldom has 


work has less nov 


hing Fayoum, or 


rendering into English of some of M. Mariette’s translations of 
Egyptian inscriptions into French. The Icelandic section is dull and 
uninteresting in the extreme. We cannot point to an incident or an 


‘ 
if 


observation wot oticing, except indeed a description of how briskly 


a hill-side on a false alarm of a con- 


This seems to have surprised 
that his 


the King of Dense ran down 
tiguous geyser being about to boil over. 
Mr. Bayard Taylor: to us it conveys an 


useful legs and good sense. 


The Races of the Pacifie States. 
IV. 
tive fashion with a large subject,—a subject, however, 
rld at large is not of the greatest interest. The antiquities of Central 
America and Mexico are, for the most part, mute, and seem likely to re- 
main so. The romantic theories that attributed them to extinct races 
far advanced in civilisation and of peculiar aspect seem to be unfounded. 
There is little doubt that they were the work of the same people which 


assurance 


By Hubert Rowe Bancroft. 
3ancroft deals in his own exhaus- 
which to the 


Antiquities. (Longmans.)—Mr. 


Ww 


we see, degraded by ages of subjection, in the present Indian | 
population. Perhaps their chief interest lies in the wonder | 


In the present instance, his | 


Majesty has | 


Volume 


Translated from the French of | 


he holds we are taught to look upon him 
as better and truer than the men and women 
he is supposed to set forth views of truth which are especially 


To our judgment, he seems very unworthy of such 


him up for our admiration ; 


with whom ho is asso- 


ciated ; 
wise and noble. 
exaltation, and our chief complaint against the book is that the writer 
does not seem to see this unworthiness. 
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Evers (H.), Arithmetic in Theory and Practice, with Anewers, 12mo (Collins) 3/0 
Familiar Latin Quotations and Proverbs, 32mo........... sveereeceeseeeee( Whittaker) 1/0 
Five Lit. Farmers ; Percy's Frst. Friends ; Two Lit.Cousins(MarcusWard)—each 2/0 
Foley (J. 1), Works of, with Notes by Monkhoase, 4to . (Virtue & Co) 210 
Garrett (G, W.). Squire Harrington's Secret, 2 vols cr 8¥0  ..+......(S. Tinsley) 21/0 
Gaskell (A), Widow of Windsor, a Tale, Cr 8¥0.......c0ccceereeseeee eee Tinsley) 7/6 
Giberne (A.), Will Foster of the Ferry, 26 ; Floss Silverthorne, cr 8yo (Seeleys) 3,6 
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Shurpe (S.), Hebrew Inscrip. from Valleys bet. Egypt & Mt. Sinai (J. R. 8: Smith) 50 
Sharpe (S.), History of the Hebrew Nation and its Literature, 12mo (J. R. Smith) 





3 
| Skertchley (J. A.), Melinda the Caboceer, or Sport in Ashanti¢Chapman & Hall) ms 
skinner (T.), Stock-Exchange Yeir-Book, 1376, 8vo ......... serserserenree(OCassell) 5 0 


| Stonehewer (Agnes), Monacella, a Poem, 12mo .. 


0 | 


6 | 


| 


0 | 


Gilbert Ww. S.), Original Plays, cr 8vo ... ssesreovensee(Chatto & Windus) 9 
‘Gorrie (D.), Geordie Purdie in London, fep BVO .sercoree.coveeees(Edinb. Pub. Co.) 10 
Hayward (W. S,), Diamond Cross, ani How I Won It, er 8vo...(Ward & Lock) 2/0 
Heine (H.), Life, Work, aud Opinions, by W. Stigand, 2 vols Svo (Longmans) 23 
Henderson (A.), Scottish Proverbs, 12mo_.... Tegg) 3/0 | 
Hilles (M. W.), The Essentials of Physiology, 12mo ccereececree (Renshaw) 106 
Hislop's Book of Scottis Anecdote, Ist and 2nd Series (Edinb. Pub. Co.)—each 2 
Immanuel's Lau i, and Other Pieces, Cr 8V0 .....essercereeeee .(Nisbet) 5/0 
Indian Problem Solved. Undevelop:d Wealth & State repro. Works (Vir irtue &Co.) 10 
Japanese Picture-Stories, 4/0; Golden Picture Lays and Legends. 4/0; Funny 

Picture Stories ..... seaveroienipeey evsccencesenervovencsvevenessee.sesed (Mareus Ward & Co.) 2.0 
Jelf (G. E.), Widowhoo, its Desolation and Consolations, 12mo (Skeffington) 2/0 
Keller (F.), The Amazon and Madeira Rivers, roy 8vo ......(Chapman & Hall) 90 | 
Kenny (D. L.), I'lnstrated Cincinnati, er 8vo (Tritbner & Co.) 76 
Kettle (R. M.), The Wreckers, cr 8vo (Weir & Co.) 5/0 | 
Knowles (J. 8.), Lectures on Dramatic Literature, — Macbeth, 4to......( Harvey) 26 
Lamb (C.), Lite, Letters, and Writings, = ed by P. Fitzgerald, ait L (Moxon) 7,0 
Landor (W. S.), Life and Works, vol 1, +..(Chapman & Hall) 14,0 
Lascare, a Tale, 3 vo's CF 8VO cso 060006. bseeceseceseorsesouce ecccvesees (S. Tiusley) 51/6 
Lottie’s Last Home, 1/0; Pop well Posey 1/6; ‘Little Ore mame, 1/0; Christine, 

the Bible Gir! .... svcceccccscccces (Shaw & Co.) 2.6 
Lily Series,— Melbourne House, fep 8vo .. “ . OW ard & Lock) 1/0 
Macdonald (G.), The Wise Woman, a Parable, ¢r 8V0 .....+...++- (Strahan & Co.) 106 
Magic no Mystery, a Collection of Tricks with Cards,,......... (Chatto & Windus) 46 
Magnus (P.), Lessons in Elementary Mechanics, 12mo ...............(Longmans) 3/6 
Manzoni (A.), The Betrothed, er 8ro.. siipllliesasatlsthbeneiieles enavainetl “B ell & Sons) 50 
Markby (W.), Supplement to Eleme: its ‘ vrs Law, er 8v0 Sabsedcoteses .(Maemillan) 2 
Martin, History of Lloyd's, & of Marine Insurance in Gt. Britain (Macmillan) 14, 
Mary, or Peace and Joy in Believing, 16mo ...............(Maclaren & Macniven) 1/0 | 
McDuff (J. R.), Thoughts of God, 32mo....... oe eetenavevneessosscees (Nisbet) 10 
Mill (J. S.), System of Logic, 2 Vols BVO ..essereeseeee .+-..(Longmans) 25 0 
Milton's Poetical Works, with Life by Chalmers, ma 8vo ......(Bickers & Son) 21/0 
Modern Joe Miller, his Jest-Book, 12mo ....... on ...(Warne & Co.) 26 
Morgan (L.), Baron Bruno, or the Unbelieving Philos: apher, er 8vo (Macmillan) 56 
Morse (E. 8.), First Book of Zovlogy, er 8vo ... «(Henry S. King & Co.) 50 
Mulholland (R.), Prince ani Saviour, the Story of Jesus...(Mc Glashah & Gill) 26 
Nares's Glossary, by Wright and Halliwell, 2 vols 8V0 .,......0-c0.00(+ (J. R. Smith) 21,0 
Ovid, Stories from, in Elegiac Verse, wth Notes by R. W. Taylor (Rivingtons) 36 
Paull (Mrs. H. B.), Dick the Sailor, a Tale of the Press Gang..,....(Macintosh) 16 
Peeps at Life and Studies in My Cell, by the London Hermit (Simpkin & Co) 50 
Perfect (H.), Message from the Tarone, Brief Memorials, &c. (Morgan & Scott) 1/0 
ie turesque Annual for the Young, fOlO ....cccceccecseses see sesssecessescsces (Strahan) 7/6 
Plunkett (Capt.), Conversation Manual, English, Hindustani, &e. (Richardson) 10/6 
Postmaster of Frenzlau 1/0; Wreath of Mallow, &, 20; Story of the Old 

PE vacpinsacinesiaresssavivessnesssiussaitiniatonednenasionee ecsevcovecccessece eiseoieeent (S.P.C.K.) 1/0 
Quiver of Love. a Collect’on of Valentines, fep 4t0.........00008 (M. Ward & Co.) 76 
Rationale of Market Fiuctuations, by a City Editor, er &. Wilson) 7/6 
Reboisement in France, or Records of Replanting the Alps (H.S. King & Co.) 126 
Roberts (D. L), Students’ Guide to Practice of Midwifery, 12mo ...(Churchill) 6/6 
Sabiston (M.), Granada, ard other To oms, 12m0.......cccccseeseeseeceeees (S. Tinsley) 4/0 
Schmid (Canon), Tales Trans! y HW. G., l2mo............¢MeGlashan & Gill) 3.6 





Scudamore (W.E.).Notitia Eucharistica, a Comment.on Lord's Sup | 
Shakes peare’s Works, ed. by Clark« 


Sh — sare Lexicon, by Dr. A. $ 





c@, illust. from Boydell Gallery,4 vols( Bic 
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in 2 vols. Svo. 
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LADY. By 





Smith (H. G.), Poems and Sonnets, !2mo ..... on 





--(S. Tinsley) 3% 
(Heary S. King & Co) 3% 
Tennyson's Queen Mary, a Criticism by G. M. Brody (Maclachlan & Stewart) 1,9 
Trollope (Frances E.), A Charming Fellow, 3 vols cr Svo ...(Chapman & Hall) 3] 6 
Van der Weyer (S.), Choix d’Opuscules, 3rd Series, er 8vo ........ +-+(Trabner) 10% 


Vaughan (C. J.), Addresses to Young Clergymen at Salisbury, 12mo(Macmillan) 4 ; 
Wyllie d. 8.), Essays on the External Policy of India, Svo (Smith, Elder, & Go) 149 


Yonge (C. M.), My Young Alcides, or a Fac le 1 


*hotograph, 2 vols (Macmillan) 12 0 
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NOTICE .—To ADVERTISE RS NEWSAGENTS— 
Saturday, December 25, being Christmas Day, the Spectator for that 
date will be conta on I a December 24. 


and 


—_ — — ——— = = = ee 


SPECIAL NOVICE TO ADVERTISERS 
The Publisher respectfully begs to announce that dienes to the largely 


increased sale of the Spectator, and its consequent enhancement as an 
advertising medium, the Charges for Advertisements have been slightly 
Tncrease ad. 
SCALE OF CHARGES, 
OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 












PIED ncensccrdudavessdestinemsastanecesees ae : Narrow Column .,......... ecvcccecee £3 10 O 
| Half- Page. oe Half-Column ..... cecoosee 115 0 
Quarter-Page .... one cose 2 13 Quarter-Column .,. ~- O17 0 


Six lines and asin 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words), 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 


To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION IN THE UniTED Ktxcpom.— Yearly, 28s. 6d.; 
Half- Yearly, 14s. 3a.; and Quarterly, Ts. 2d.; 
included. by post, 64d. 


in advance, postage 
Single copy, Gd. ; 

To Sunscripers rn THE Unitep Strates.--The Annual Subscription to 
the Spectator, including postage to any part of the United States, is 
£1 10s, 6d., or $7 Orders may be forwarded direct to the 
Publisher, at the Ojjice, 1 Wellington Street, 
Money Orders can be sent from any post-office in the United States, and 


50 gold. 


Strand. International 


Subscriptions, payable in advance, may commence at any time. 
RURY LANE—Mr. and Mri. 


POPULAR EDI- | 
with lilustrations, BOUCICAULT, in the great Irish Drama THE 
SHAUGHRAUN, illust rated with beautiful scenery by 
William Beverley, at 7.45 every evening. Preceded by 
The WHITE HAT. To conclude with A NABOB 
foran HOUR. Prices from 6d to£44s, Doors open at 











Wahi 
Iney Hall, 















AWE OT ing ‘olume of 6.30, e nce at 7. Bux-office open from 10 till 5 daily, 
TABLE-TALK. WuitTH A MEMOIR BY His SON. | Edition of Mr. : The sirstintece anata eRe = see fina. 
Comprising a large number cf hitherto unpublished . —e oe ah Ae inte tthe Susles wh TIME SOCIETY of PALIN’ r ade 

letters fiom Keats, Wilkie, Southey. Wordsworth semaine Sy Caen Ee Sawnias, Ser cone Se WATER-COLOURS, — The FOURT 
ci . Lamb, Leigh Hunt, Landseer, Goethe, Miss bert, and others) are :— WINTER EXHIBITION | of 3K 
Mitford, Sir G. Beaumont, Horace Smith. Mrs. Siddons, | The Woman in White. Hide and Seek: or, the STUDIES is NOW OPEN. 5 Pall Mall East. Ten ti ll 
Sir Walter Scott, Macready, Ta 1, Jeffrey, Moore, Antonina; or, the Fall of Mystery of Mary Grice. | pjye, Admission 1s. 
Mrs. Browning, Hallam, and others, with over 50 Rome. Po. Yr Miss Fine! h. r 
I}ustrations, including fac-similes of many interesting | Basil. Miss or Mrs.? ALFRED D. F RIPP, Secretary. 
Sketches: with Portraits of Haydon by Keats and |! The Dead Seeret. The Now Mag rdalen, a 
Wilkie, and Haydon’s Portraits of Wilkie, Keats, and | The Queen of Hearts. The F Deep. NSTITUTE of PAIN T ERS in 
Mai ia Foote, sketched by him in his Journal The Moonstone. y Mise nies. WATER-COLOURS. —The TENTH WINTER 


Man and Wife. 

Mr. HEPWORTH DIXON'S 

At all the Libraries, 
WHITE CONQUEST. — By 


HEPWORTH DIXON. 


NEW WORK 
in 2 vols. Svo. ANTHONY TR 
Villi ‘aie 
William The 
TROLLOPE. 
e.and mos ¢ enter 
“Ls ‘New 


* The best-written, most instructiy 
taining bovuk that Mr. Dixon has publ 
America.’ "—Athenvum. 





OUIDAS 


* White Conquest ‘is no whit inferior to the author's 
otber writings; indeed, in some respects. it may be 
suid to be superior. It has all the old brilliancy of 
description, the same sense of humour, and the won- 
derful accumulation of facts, historical aud otherwise, 
to which Mr. Hepworth Dixon bas accustomed his 
admirers; and besides these merits the volumes 
acquire an additioval charm from the fact that they 
deal with romantic and comparatively unknown 
regions; and a special value, because they deal with 
the gravest of medern social problems.”"— Morning Lost. 


Folle Farine. 
Idalia: a Romance. 
Chandos: a Novel. 
Under Two Flags. 
Cecil Castlemaine’s Ga 
Tricotrin: 
Waif and Stray. 
Held in Bondayze; 
Granville de Vigne. 
T. A. TROLLOPE., 
NEW FINE-ART GIFT-BOOK the NLW 
{to, in an elegantly-designed binding, 
gilt, gilt edges, 21s. 
TISTORICAL and LEGENDARY 
BALLADS and SONGS. By WALTiEK THORNBURY. 





a 


Crown cloth 






the Story ot 


ge. 


or, 






a 





OLLOPE.—Crown Ssvo, 


price Gs, the NEW and POPULAR EDITION of 7 oo 
WAY WE LIVE NOW, 

With Illustrations. e 
NOVELS 


crown Svo, red cloth extra, 





Strathmore ; 

Two Little Wooden Shoes, 

Sigua. 

‘rown 8vo, cloth extra, price 6s, 

LVOPUL 

DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND, aud other 
Stories. By T. A. 7 
W.S. GILBERT.—Cr: 


PROLLOPE. 


wn Svo, cloth extra, %s. 





Puscarel: 
Puck ; his 


A Dog of 





OPEN from ten until six. 
ue 6d.—Gallery, 53 Pall Mall, 
H. F. PHILLIPS, Seeretary. 


and SON’S 
rt 


EXHIBITION is now 
Admission Is. Catalog 


cloth extra, 


OUN BR INSMEAD 

GOLD-MEDAL PIANOS, with the Patent 
Perfect Check-repeater Action, on the Three-years 
System, may be obtained at every Music Warehouse. 
—I8 Wigmore Street, London, W. ; em e 
Brinsmead Works, Grafton Road, N.W 


By Anthony 






at 






Uniform Edition, 
5s each, 
Ouly a Story. 

Vicissitades, FFYITEOBALD BROTHERS & MIALL, 

Adventures, £c. Accountants, 30 Mark Lane, London, conduct 
inquiries for PARTNERSHIPS in a confidential but 
effective manner. Businesses selected after scrutiny, 
and recommended to clients. A small fixed per-cent- 
age charged upon completing negotiations only. Terms 
on application, or free by post. 


WRY'S CARACAS COCO A. 

“A most delicious and valuable article.”"— 
Standard. 

* The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality." —Fvod, 

Water, aad Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 


EXTRACT of COCOA. 


Flanders, and 
other Stories. 

or, Wrought 
by his Own Hand. 


AR EDITION of 








: . : 4 oie cane YRY’S 
nee =. —— in s ae e rn ae —_ ORIGINAL PLAYS, 7] W. S. Gilbert. |: Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
x) a by J. Msticr, John i¢ ie, y. SAnNAysS, ” 1 i ay Siete A ee 
W. Small, J. D. Watson, G. J. Pinwell, F. Walker =a Wi icked) = Wortd.” urity, * Palace of articles of diet. 
pe pr ey - D. , GJ. Pir 1, F. : Truth,” » Pygmalion,” * Trial by Jury,” &e, “Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
, . , fl il."—Food, Water, and Air, edited by 
“ Who has not thrilled over such songs as ‘ Trample, Small $-e, Roxburghe binding, price 10s 64. ~ — ff) ‘00 ate ti q 
trample, went the roan,’ or ‘The Death of King War- ia 7 sae - rr kT ‘ . —_— o 
wolf’ ?—and who needs to be told that the illustrations The I IRS1 EDIT ION of : SHAK h- NINE "s:S FRY and SONS. to 
are above price when they are by such men as Ten- SPEARE, 1623, Mr. William Shakespeare's S and s 
niel, Sandys, Whistler, and the lame »nte ai Fred Walker? Comedies, Historics, and Tragedies. Published = 
The book is beautifully got up."—Morning 1.s!. i the ee ae ee JIUTE and SOUND TEE TH are 
ag . sla ess. aka neti dp neg wee indispensable to personal attraction, and to 
SEVEN GENERATIONS of EXECU TIONERS. cago iE ro ae d re sept - a : ohele health and longevity by the proper mastication of food. 


In 2 vols. 8yvo, cloth extra. 
MEMOIRS of the SANSON 
(1688-1847). By Henrt SANSON. Ti 
the French, with an Introeductivr 
BARRERE, 


grapliic process: 
racy In every 
O. HALLIWELL 








detail 


CHATTO and WIN bu 


thus ensuri 
With au Introduction by J. 
PHILLIPS, Esq. 






KOWLANDS’ ODONTO, or Pear! Deutifrice, preservi8 
and imparts a pearl-like whiteness to the teeth, eradi- 
cates tartar and spots of incipient decay, strengthens 
the gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breata. 
Price 2s 9d per ‘box. Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. 
Ask for “* Rowlands’ Odonto.” 


ig the strictest accu- 





Ss, Piccadil . 
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ILLUSTRATED AND OTHER VOLUMES, 


SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS, PRIZES, Xc., 


PUBLISHED BY 


£1 Is to £2 5s. 


The Life of Christ. By the Rev. F. 
W. Farrar, D.D., F.RS. Seventeenth Edition. 
2 vols. cl. tb, £1 4s; calf antique, £2 2s. 


The Bible Educator. Edited by the 
Rev. E. H. PLumprre. D.D. With about 400 Tilus- 
trations and Maps. Complete in 4 vols. 24s; or 
2 double yols., cloth, £1 1s; half-calf, 31s 6d. 


The Dore Gallery. Containing 250 of 
the Finest Drawings of Gustave Doré. With De- 
scriptive Letterpress and Memoir by EpmMuND 
OLLIER, Full moroceo elegant, £10; in cloth, £5 5s, 


The Holy Bible. Illustrated by Gus- 
tave Doré. 2 vols. smal! folio, morocco, gilt edgés, 
£12; best polished morocco, antique extra, £15; 
also in cloth, £8. 


The Scripture Gallery of Illustrations. 
Containing 250 Drawings of Scripture Subjects by 
Gustave Doré. With an Essay, Critical and His- 
torical, on Sacred Art, by EpMUND OLLIER. Com- 
plete in 2 vols. cloth extra, £5 10s ; or 4 vols. cloth 
extra, £6 6s. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost. Illustrated 
with Full-Page Drawings by Gustave Doré. With 
Notes, and a Life of Milton. By the late Rev. 
RovertT VAUGHAN, D.D. Cloth gilt, £3; full 
morocco, £6 6s. 

The Illustrated History of England, 
from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. 
With upwards of 2.000 Illustrations. New Toned- 
Paper Edition, complete in 9 vols. 5.5% pages post 
4to, cloth gilt. £41s. Library Edition, Imitation 
Roxburgbe, £4 Lvs, 

Dante’s Inferno. Illustrated with 76 
Full-Page Engravings by Gustave Doré. Transla- 
tion by the Rev. H. F. Cary, M.A. Crown folio, 
cloth gilt, £3; full morocco, £6 6s. 


Dante’s Purgatory and Paradise. Illus- 


trated by Gustave Doré. Uniform with the 
“ Iuferno,” and same price. 
Shakespeare’s Works. Edited by 


CHARLES and MARY COWDEN CLARKR. Complete 
in 3 vols., bali-moroceo, with 500 L[llustrations, 
£2 10s; in cloth, 35s. 


Bible, Cassell’s Illustrated Family. 
With 90 Illustrations. Toned-Paper Edition. 
Leather, gilt edges, £2 10s; full moroceo antique, 
£3 10s; best full morocco, flexible, elegant, £3 15s. 


Matthew Henry’s Commentary. New 
Annotated Edition. Complete in 3 vols. demy 4to, 
cloth, £3 Lvs. 


Don Quixote. With about 400 Illus- 
trations by Gustave Doré. Royal 4to, full morocco, 
£3 10s; in cloth gilt, £1 10s, 


La Fontaine’s Fables. Illustrated by 
Gustave Doré. Royal 4to, 849 pp., morocco, £3 10s ; 
in cloth gilt, 30s. 


The Book of the Horse. 
SIDNEY. With 25 Fac-simile Coloured Plates, 
from Original Paintings, and upwards of 100 
Wood Engravings. Demy dtu, cloth gilt, £i 11s 6d; 
half-morocco, £2 2s. 


The Book of Poultry. By Lewis Wright. 
With 50 Coloured Portraits of Prize Birds, Painted 
from Life, and numerous Wood Engravings. 600 
pp demy 4to, cloth bevelled, gilt edges, £1 11s 6d; 
half-morocco, £2 2s. 


British Battles on Land and Sea. By 
JAMES GRANT, Author of * The Romance of War,” 
&ce. Containing about 600 Illustrations. 1,700 pp. 
extra crown 4to, complete in 3 vols,, £1 7s. 

Principles of Ornamental Art. By F- 
Epwarp Heumr, F.LS.. F.S.A. With 430 Tlus- 
trative Designs. Royal 4to, cloth, £1 5s. 

Brehm’s Book of Birds. Translated 
from the Text of Dr. Breum by Professor T. 
RyMer Jones, F.R.S. With upwards of 400 En- 

rings, and 40 Foll-Page Coloured Plates, from 

ns by F. W. Keyl. Complete in 2 vols., half- 

calf, £2 2s; also in 4 vols., cloth, 7s 6d; gilt edges, 
10s 6d each. 

The History of the War between 
FRANCE and GERMANY. Complete in 2 vyols., 
containing nearly 500 Illustrations and Plans of the 
Battle-Fields. 2 vols , half-calf, 30s; also in 2 vels., 


cloth, 18s. 

Shakespeare’s Comedies. With 200 
Illustrations by H.C. SeLovs. Printed in hand- 
some New Type. on supertine royal 4to paper, 
cloth elegant, gilt edges, 21s. 

Atala. By Chateaubriand. Mlustrated 
by Gustave Dore. New Edition, 21s. 

The Guinea Illustrated Bible. Royal 
4to, 1476 pp. With 900 Dlustrations, Family 
Register, full References. and Concordance, &c. 
Cloth gilt, 21s; also in leather, 25s. 

The Child’s Bible. With 200 I[llus- 
trations. Demy 4to, $30 pp. cloth, gilt edges, £1 1s; 
also in leather, with clasp and rims, £1 10s; best 
morocco elegant, £2 2s, 


By Samuel 








CASSELL, 








Art-Studies of Home Life. With 24 
Full. Page Photographs (by the Woodbury Process) 
of famous Pictures by Collins, Leslie, Linnell, 
Landseer, Mulready, Maclise, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Webster, &c.; and Descriptive Letter-press by 
Goprkey TURNER. Demy 4to, cloth, gilt edges, lv. 


Skstching from Nature in Water- 
COLOURS. By AARON PENLEY, Author of * The 
English School of Painting in Water-Colours,” &c. 
With Illustrations in Chromo-lithography after 
Original Water-Colour Drawings. Super-royal 4to, 
cloth gilt, 15s. 


Illustrated Travels: a Record of Dis- 
covery, Geography. and Adventure, Edited by H. 
W. Bares, F.R1G.S., Assistant-Secretary to the 
Roya! Geographical Society Containing Accounts 
of the most Recent Explorations made by cele- 
brated Travellers. Each Volume illustrated with 
nearly 200 authentic Engravings, taken from 
Photographs and Original Drawings. Royal 4to, 
complete in 6 vols, cloth, 15s each; also in cloth, 
gilt edges, 18s each. Each Volume is complete in 
itself. 


Homely Scenes from Great Painters. 
By Goprrey TurNeRr. With 24 beautiful Copies 
of famous Pictures by Sir Joshua Reynolds, Faed, 
Frith, Leys, Horsley, Meyerheim, Frank Stone, 
&e.. printed by the Woodbury Process. Demy 4to, 


cluth, gilt edges, 15s, 


The National-Portrait-Gallery Volume. 
Containing 20 Portraits of our most Distinguished 
Celebrities. printed in the highest style of Chromo- 
lithography, with accompanying Memoirs, com- 
piled frem Authentic Sources. Extra crown 4to, 
cloth, 


The Christian Year. Extra crown 4to. 
354 pages, iliustrated throughout, cloth elegant, gilt 
edges, 10s 6d; cloth, 7s 6d. 


illustrated Readings. Comprising a 
choice Selection from the English Literature of all 
Ages. Illustrated throughout. In 2 vols. cloth, 

gilt elges, Lvs Gd each ; also 2 vols. cl th, 7s 6d each. 

The World of Wit and Humour. With 
400 Illustrations by F. Barvard, J. Proctor, Matt. 
Streteb, Gordon Thompson, &¢. Super-royal Svo, 
450 pp., cluth gilt, gilt edges, 10s 6d; in cloth, 7s Gd. 


The Worll of Wonders; a Record of 
Things Wonderful in Nature, Seience, and Art, 
Teuth Thousand. Imperial Svo, 5:0 pp.. with 130 
lilustraiious, cluih gilt, lus 6d; in cloth, 7s Gd. 


The Arabian Nights. With 350 Illus- 
trations by Gustave Dore, and other celebrated 
Artists. 760 pages, extra crown 4to, cloth bevelled, 
gilt edges, 12s 6d. 


ZEson’s Fables. New and Enlarged 
Edition. Profasely Hlustrated by Ernest Griset. 
Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 10s 6d; in cloth, 7s 6d, 


Days of Chivalry ; being the Legend of 


Crequemitaine. Illustrated by Doré. 1s 6d. 


The Adventures of Munchausen. Illus- 
trated by Gustave Duré, 4to, cloth, 10s 6d. 


The Human Race. By Louis Figuier. 
Edited and Revised by Korneext Witsox. With 
242 Illustrations, New and Cheaper Edition, 7s 6d. 


Mammalia. Adapted from the French 
of Louis Fievrer, by Prof. E. Perce VAL 
Wricur, M.D. F.L.S. With 260 Lilustrations. New 
and Cheaper Edition, 7s 6d. 

Also the following NEW and CHEAPER EDITIONS 

of LOUIS FIGUIERS WORKS. 

The World Before the Deluge. With 
233 INustrations. Fifth Edition. Edited aud Re- 
vised by H. W. Bristow, F.R.S., 7s 6d. 

The Ocean World. Third Edition. 
Revise! and Cirrected by Prof. E. Percevan 
Wrigut, With 427 [ustrations, 7s 64. 


The Vegetable World. With 470 Illus- 
trations. Third Elition. Revised and Corrected 
by an emiueut Botauist, 7s 6d. 


The Insect World. Third Edition. 
By Louis Fieuter Revised and Corrected by 
Prof. P. Martin Duncan, M.D., F.RS. With 570 
Illustrations, 7s 6d. 


Reptiles and Birds. By Louis Figuier. 


With 307 Lilustrations. Revised by Captain 
PARKER GiLLMORS, 73 6d, 

The Transformations of Insects. By 
Prof. P. Maxtin Duncan, M.D. F.RS. With 


about 250 Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Cloth, 7s 6d. 

The Dictionary of Phrase and Fable. 
By the Rev. Dr. Brewer New and Cueaper Edi- 
tion. 1,000 pages, cloth, 7s 6d. 


PETTER, 





& GALPIN. 


The History of Protestantism. Vol. I. 
By the Rev. J. A. Wyttk, LL.D. With upwards 
of 200 Origival Iustratiuns. Extra crown dio, 
630 pages, cloth gilt, 9s, 


History of the United States. Vol. I. 
With about 200 Maps, Plans, and Llustrations. 
Extra crown 4to, 640 pages, cloth, 9s. 


Old and New London. Vols. I.II., and 
Ill. Now ready, each containing 200 Illustrations 
and Maps. Extra crown 4to, cloth gilt, 9s each. 


Cassell’s Family Magazine Volume 
for 1875, containing upwards of 250 Original 
Contributions, Original Music, &e, Also, Two 
Serial Stories. Ulustrated with 200 Engravings, 
and Steel Frontispiece from an Original Drawing 
by J. E. Millais, R.A., 9s. 


The Quiver Volume for 1875, contain- 
ing upwards of 500 Original Contributions, illus- 
trated with upwards of 100 high class Engravings. 
Super-royal 8vo, 830 pages, cloth, 7s 6d. 


Christus Redemptor; being the Life, 
Character, and Teachings of Our Lord, illustrated 
in many Passages from the Writings of Ancient 
and Modern Authors. Selected by HENRY Soutnh- 
GATE. Extra feap, 4to, cluth bevelled, gilt edges, 
7s Gd. 

The Races of Mankind. Vols.I., II., 
and II. By Ropert Brows, M.A., Ph D., F_L.S., 
F.R.G.S., Hon. See. of the Royal Physica! Society, 
Edinburgh. With upwards of 100 high-class 
Illustrations in each vol. Cloth, 6s each. Vol. 1V., 
completing the Work, ready shortly. 


A Book of Fair Women. Edited by G. 
MANVILLE FENN. Containing 40 highly-flnished 
Engravings, with appropriate Poems. Extra 
feap. ito, gilt edges, ts, 


The Popular Recreator. With 1,000 


Illustrations. 2 vols., 6s each; also 1 vol., 10s 6d. 


Painting in Neutral Tint, a Course of. 
With 24 Plates by R. P. Leitch. Fall Instructions 
to the Learner accompany cach Plate. Oblong dito, 
cloth, 5s. 

Sepia-Painting, a Course of. With 24 
Plates by R. P.Leitch. Full Instructions to the 
Learner accompany each Pilate, Oblong diy, cloth, 
5s. 

Water-Colour Painting. With 24 Plates 
from Designs by 8. P. Leitch. Full Instructions 
to the Learner accompany each Plate. Third Edi- 
tiun. Cloth, 5s. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


The MOST CHARMING GIF T-BOOK of the SEASON 

for CUILUREN is the 

New Volume of Little Folks, contain- 
ing nearly 500 Pictures. Cloth elegant, gilt edges, 
5s; also coloured boards, 3s 6d. 

“+ Little Folks’ has out distanced all competitors, 
defying competition, [ts tales are the best we have 
ever seen for childrea.’—Derby Mercury. 

Paws and Claws; bsing True Stories 
of Clever Creatures. Tame and Wild. Profuasely 
Illustrated, Cloth gilt. Second Edition, 5s. 

The Boy Joiner and Model-Maker. By 
ELLs A. DAVIDSON, Illustrated, Extra feap. tte, 
cloth gilt, 5s, 

Peeps Abroad for Folks at Home. By 
C.L. MATEAUX. Feap.dto, Profusely Lilustrated, 
Secoud Editicn, 5s. 

Sunday Chats with Sensible Children. 
By CLARA MATEAUX, Profurely Llustrated, Cloth 
Secoud Edition, 5s. 

Home Chat with Our Young Folks. 
Fifth Edition, By CLAKA MATEAUX. With about 
200 Engravings, 53. 





Hymns and Poems for Little Folks. 


Favourite 


Containing a Charming Collection of 
160 Fall 


Hymns and Poems. Lilustrated with 
Page Victures, 420 pp., cloth gilt, 3s 6d, 


The Old Nursery Rhymes; or, the 
Merrie Heart. A Collection of the Old Favourite 
Nutsery Rhymes and Short Tales. With 8 Coloured 


Pilates from Desigus by WALTER CRANE, and 
numerous Eagravings. Cloth gilt. Second Edition 
3s Gd. 


The Children’s Album. Containing 
nearly 200 Engravings, with Short Stories by 
“Unele John.” Also several Pieces of Music. 
Sixtieth Thousaud, 3s til. 

The Children’s Sunday Album. By 
the Author of “A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam.’ 
Thirtieth Thousaud, With upwards of 150 En- 
gravinge, 3s Gd. 

Leslie’s Songs for Little Folks. With 
12 Pieces of Music by Henny Leste, and Frontis- 
piece by C. H. Selous. Cloth gilt, 3s 6d. 


CASSELL’S complete CATALOGUE, contaming a full List of Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin’s Publications, 


CASSELL, PETTER. onl “GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, Landen: Paris and 


sent post free on application. 





York. 


New 
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LADY, holding high Testimonials, 

wishes to ATTE ND SC HOOLS and FAMILIES 

as VISITING TEACHER Subjects: English and 

Mathematics.—Address, “C. T.,” 33 Ladbroke Road, 
Notting Hill. 

ASTBOURNE.—1 Hardwick Road. 

A FREDERICK HOLLINS, M.A. formerly 

Scholar of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and late 

Assistant-Master of Cheam School, RECEIVES BOYS 


from seven to fifteen years of age, to prepare for the 

Public Schools, References and terms on application 

OUTHPORT. — Miss LAWFORD 

receives BOYS between the ages of 6 and 13 

In addition to the usual course, lessons are given in 

Drawing, Class-Singing, Drilling, and Carpentering. 
The School will REOPEN on JANUARY 19. 

Bingfleld, Albert Road. 


ANCASTER ROYAL GRAMMAR- 
4 SCHOOL, — ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATION, January 18 and 19, 1876.—Seniors 
must be under 16, Juniors under 14 on January 1. 
Identical papers will be set simultaneously at LAN- 
CASTER and CAMBRIDGE. 
Particulars on application to the Rey. the HEAD 
MASTER 


RIGHTON 









COLLE 


Principal—The Rey. CHARLES Bho. M A., late Senior | 


Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Vice- Principal—T he Rev. JoserH NeEwTON, M.A. 
For particulars address the SECRETARY. 

_ The NEXT TERM commences on January 18th, 1876. 


DUCATION in GERMANY.—The 

‘y INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, Godesberg, near 
Bonn-on-the-Rhine. Principal, Dr. ALFRED BASKER- 
VILLE. Terms 8) guineas perannum. For prospect 
uses apply to H. R. Ladell ud Master of the 
London International College, grove, Isleworth, 


Middlesex, W. 
RCHDEACON JOHNSON 
SCHOOL, OAKHAM. Founded 1581. 
SPECIAL PREPARATION for the ARMY, NAVY, 
COOPER'S HILL, &e. 

N.B.—There are Four Exhibitions of £50 a year each, 
tenable for two years, by boys leaving this School at 
Cooper's Hill, Woolwich, Sandhurst, &c,, and other 
Exhibitions appropriate or con'ingent to the School, 
to the annual amount of £1,000, Inclusive terms, 
£62 4s per annum, 


RCHDE 






Spri ng 


ACON JOHNSON’S 
SCHOOL, OAKHAM, Founded 1581. 
Head Master—Rev. Rosert [ABRAHAM, M.A., late 
Assistant-Master in Malvern O ollege. 
This Schoo! has been recently rec¢ mnstituted, and j 








now specially adapted for trainin oys for Profes 
sional and Mercantile pursuits There are 16 Exhibi 
tions of £32 a year each at Cambridge, to which 


Scholars from Oakham and Uppingham Schools have 
a preference; several of £30 and £10 a year at the 
School, and four of £50 a year, each tenable by boys 
leaving the School, at the Universities, Cooper's Hill, 
Woolwich, or any other place of higher professional 
education. The Trustees intend to establish shortly 
Laboratories for Chemistry, Natural Science, &c. In 
clusive terms, £62 4s per annum. 

For Prospectus, &c., address, Rev. the 
MASTER. 

ROVE HOUSE 
TOTTENHAM 

Boys are prepared for the Universities, for Profes- 
sions, or for Commercial Life. The Premises contain 
Cricket and Running-Ground, Swimming-Bath, Fives’ 
Court, Workshops, and Laborat: “4 
Boat-House belonging to the School. The house is con- 
structed for 60 Pupils. and the arrang gements are those 
of a first-grade Public School. 








MEAD 


CHOOL, 


The inclusive fee is £120 per annum, and for 
juniors, £99 per annum. 

There are Three Entrance Scholarships of £30, 
tenable for 3 years. 

For — apply to the Head Master, A. R 


ABBOTT, 
_ The Ste Fm for the School is ‘ 


EATH BROW 
HAMPSTEAD. 
The NEXT TERM will begin on Thursday. January 
27,1876. Boys from the country are expected the 
evening before. 
Classics —F. W. Levander, F.R.A.S., Managing 
Master; and Mr. Archd. Ballantyne 
Arithmetic, Mathematics, Natural Philosophy.—John 
Bridge, M.A., Lond., late Assistant- Examiner in Mathe- 
matics in the University of London. 
Chemistry.—F. S. Barff, M.A., Ch. Coll., Cambridge, 


‘Seven Sisters.” 

















Professor of C hemistry in the Royal Ae ademy 

English, History, Geography . W.. Levander, 
F.R.A.S.; and Mr. Archd. Ballantyne. 

French.—M. Robert Tapson, French Master in 
University College School. 

German.—F. Althaus, Ph.D.. Professor of German 
in University College, London. 

Writing —C. F. King, B.A., Lond., Writing-Master 


in University College School. 
Drawing.—Mr. W. H. Fisk, Head Drawing-Master 
in University College School. 
Gymnastics, —Mr. A. Winterbottom. 
ic—Fencing—Dancing. 
Classes in several subjects are 
Squire and Miss Case. 
Address, Mrs. CASE, 
London, N.W 
MORE CURES of COUGHS, ASTHMA, and TIGHT- 
NESS of the CHEST by 
R. LOCOCK’'S PULMONIC 
WAFERS.—From Mr. Fell, Chemist, 53 Dews- 
bury Road, Leeds.—** Having had occasion to use Dr. 
Locock’s Wafers myself, for Tightness of Chest, I 






Heath Brow, Hampstead, 


found them answer admirably, and I hear the highest 
eulogium from others, who bave tried them for Coughs, 
Asthma, &c." In Asthma, 
Coughs, 
relief. 


Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Colds, and Rheumatism they give instant 
Sold by all Druggists. 


G E. | 


and there is a} 


SCHOOL, | 


taken by Miss E. F. | 





iG. COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
Qo sCBUTLDING EXTENSION FUND. 


SPECIAL CONTRIBUTIONS PROMISED. 
The Dowager Lady Stanley of Alderley ... £500 0 0 


Lady Goldsmid.. eo coe eee wa 200 8 6 
Mrs, Tubbs coe wo oe @ 8 
Baroness Lionel de Rothschild eve «- 100 0 0 
Mrs, W Grey oe ose ° ove «-- 100 0 0 
Sir Titus $ Salt ... eee ose ooo 100 0 0 


Catatw Mee: << «0 . a M2 6 








Mrs, Russell Gurney ... oa sie -- 50 0 0} 
Miss E. A. Manning ... ove ove ow. «50 0 0} 
Miss Shirreff oe . om 50 0 0 
J. Lowthian Bell, BD 13q., “M. P.. - a 25 0 0 
Misses a tealfe ... oie cas ww ma = 
ave ove ° ». 200 0 
2 R ston, Esq. oes * ° 20 0 0 
| Miss 's. Lawrence oe one oe 15 0 0 
| W. P. Pattison, Esq. ... eve eee eve 1010 0 
| T. Brassey. Esq. Jot _ am nas 10 0 0 
Rev. C. B. Scott, D.D. ... soe one oe Bes 
Hon. E. L. Stanley ees oes eee a ee 
| B.S 8S. Wright, Esq. oe ove a sd 





Contributions may be paid to the Treasurer, H. B. R. 
TOMKINSON, Esq., 24 Lower Seymour Street, 


| London, W. 
| ING EDWARD’S SCHOOL, 
BROMSGROVE. 


of Trustees—The Right Rev. 
Bishop of WORCESTER. 
Vice-Chairman—tThe Right Hon. Lord Lytretrton. 
Head Master—HErBert MILLINGTON, M.A. 
This School, which includes classical, modern, and 
junior departments, is examined by the Joint Univer- 
| sity Board, whose Examiner conc luded an exhaustive 
| and highly favourable report, issued at Midsummer, 
with the following words:—*“After what I have said, I 
need hardly add that my whole opinion of the School 
is highly favourable. There appears to me to be the 
best possible spirit in the whole place; and so much 
energy and honest work done in the best way cannot 
| fail to produce good results.” 
| The system of education pursued, while in the main 
| that of the Public Schools, aims at producing, by 
means of small Forms and close personal attention on 





| Chairman the Lorp 





the part of a large staff of Masters, a higher general | 


average of knowledge than that which is usually found 
| in the large-t schools. 

In the Modern School the study of French and 
German is made a reality, and the entire department 

| is as efficiently manned and worked as the Classical. 

The School is beautifully placed, in a most healthy 
situation, has an excellent chapel, playground, and a 
set of studies which for size and comfort are quite 

| unsurpassed. 

A long list of references to high authorities on 
education and parents of boys now at the School will 
be furnished on application, and the fullest inquiry as 
to the present management of the School is invited, 

Inclusive terms—for sous of laymen, from £65 to 
£90; for sons of clergymen, £60 to £64. 

For furthe or partic uiars, apply to the Head Master. 

The M will commence on FRIDAY, 
January 21, 


5 ls the few when kaka IBE RAL vy TE Ws 
of EDUCATION, the fewer who CARE to see 

| their views IN PRACTICE, the still fewer who hold 
; wealth asa TRUST, 
| who has established a School, giving signs of pecuni- 
| ary success, is anxious to see, during his lifetime, his 
ideal of education put before the public in an intel- 
ligible form, therefore seeks help to do what alone 
he cannot do. His ideal is,—(1) an education meeting 
the wants and aspirations of the present day; (2) train- 

| ing for teachers to give such an education. None but 





















principals or their duly accredited solicitors will be 
treated with. Address “EXCELSIOR,” care of Pub- 
lisher of the SPECTATOR, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 
VUTLERY, warranted.—The most varied 
| J assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S. 
Table, Des- |Crvrs. 
| The Blades are all of the ~ | sert, |perpr. 
| tinest Steel. |-—— 
ja dis. ds. a 
-inch ivory handles ......per doz.’ 16 11 7 
34 ditto balance AiLtoO ..,....ccccessere 20 15 7 
33 ditto, ditto 238 22 Se. 
4 ditto fine ivory ditto .. 33 27 10 6 
4 ditto extra lar eae ‘ 30 10 6 
4 ditto finest African ivory ditto .... 45 ./ 35 lt 
Ditto, with silver ferrules ............, 45 36 17 
Ditto, with silvered blades .| 52 40 18 
| Nickel electro-silvered handles .,,) 23 ly 7 6 


TILLIAM S BURTON, 
General Furnishing poems rer, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
containing upwards of 850 Lilustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 30 
} large Show-Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 
1, LA, 2, 3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, & 6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard. Manufactories—s4 Newman 
Street,and Newman Mews, London, W. The cost of 
delivering goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM 8. BUR- 
TON will always undertake delivery at a small fixed 
rate 


DHE H ATR. 
For FORTY YEARS Mrs. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S HAIR RESTORER has received the com- 
mendution and favour of the public, 
the highest place that can be obtained for any mode- 
rate enterprise, and contributed to the adornment of 
tens of thousands of persons, who have the proof of 
its serviceable character. It will positively reuaew and 
restore the origiual and natural colour of grey, white, 
and faded Hair. It will strengthen and invig rate the 
Hair, stop its falling, and induce a healthy and 
luxuriant growth. No other preparation can produce 
the same beneficial result. Sold by all Chemists and 
| Perfumers, in large bottles, 63, 

Dépot, 114 and 116 Southampton Row, London. 
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a Policy 


this is addressed.—A Gentleman | 


It has acquired | 


and 


Brrr CO’S soups, 
| PPRESE RVED PROVISIONS, aq 
your and GAME > 
WISSENCE of BEEF, BEEF 
SOUP, — 


P IES = ; also, 


and 


PURTLE = 


— ALITIES for  INVATIDs, 


SOLE ADDRESS :— a 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYF AIR, W. 
1D AGLE INSU R ANCE Cc OMPANY, 
‘4 79 PALL MALL, For Lives only. Establis hed 
1807. —iapente, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had 
at the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, 


post free 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary 


DHCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London. —Established 
Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements, Ingur. 
ts of the world 

., { GEORGE WILLIAM LOVEL 
Secre etaries | JOHN J. BROOMFIELD. 1, 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
y | Fleet Street, London. 
Invested Assets on 3lst Dec., 1874 ... 
Income for the past year.. apie ie 
Amount paid on Des uth to ‘Dec ember last... 
Reversionary Bonus allotted for the five 
years ended 31st December last .... 
Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto 
allotted. one eeesee-e 5,523,138 
The Expenses of Management (including Com 
missions) are under 4 per cent. on the annual income, 
Forms of Proposal, &c., will be sent on application 
to the Oflice eC. 


} oe LIVER POOL ‘and LA L ONDON oa 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, and ANNUITIES 
1 Dale Street, Liverpool; Cornhill, London, 
Under the new series of Life Policies, the Assured 
are entitled to Four-fifths of the Profits of the Partici- 
pating class 
Non-Bonus Policies at moderate rates. 
Fire Insurances upon equitable terms. 
Premiums upon Fire Policies falling due at Christ- 
mas should be paid within fifteen days therefrom. 
For the Prospectus aod Last Report of the Directors, 
apply as above, or to any Agent of the Company. 


CCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN!! 
Provide against the losses that follow by taking 


XCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 





1782. 








evee £5,547,084 
512.730 


10,228 346 











662,104 







AGAINST A‘ 


of the 
RAILWAY PASsUNGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
The oldest and I »st Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. EINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £160,000, 
Annuai Income, £180,000, 
COMPENSATION PAID, £915,000. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing, 
OFFICES—64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


RIEN TAL BANK CORPOR. (TION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserved funds, £500,000, 
The Corporation grant « irafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Col lombo, Foochow, 











Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Mel- 
bourne, Point de Galle, Port Elizabeth, Shanghai, 


Sivgapore, Sydney, Tellicherry, and Yokohama, on 
terms which may be ascertained at their office. They 
also issue circular notes for the use of travellers by 
the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the same, 
the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
aud the effecting of remittances between the above- 
named dependencies 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadne e dle Street, London, 1875. 

JELIC: AN LIF E INS 3U R ANCE 

COMPAN Y.—Established in 1797. 
No. 70 Lombard Street, City, and 57 Charing Cross, 
Westminster. 
DIRECTORS. 
Henry R. Brand, Esq. | Henry Lancelot Holland, 
Octavius E. Coope, Esq., | y 
M.P. 






Esq. 
| Sir Join Lubbock, Bart. 
John Coope Davis, Esq. |, M.P., F.R.S. 
Henry Farquhar, Esq. John ie urt Oxley, Esq. 
Charies Emanuel Good- Benjamin Shaw, Esq. ; 
hart, Esq. Dudley Robert Suwith, 
Kirkman D. 

Esq., 2 . 

This Company offers— 

COMPLETE SECURITY. 

Moderate rates of premium, with participation in 
four-fifths or eighty per cent. of the profits such 
profits being either added to the policy, appli ed in 
reduction of premium, or paid in cash, at the yption of 
Insured, 

Low rates without participation in profits. 

LOANS, 


Hodgson, 





Esq. ‘ 
Marmaduke Wyvill, Esq 


in connection with Life Assurance, on approved 
security, in sums of not less than £500, 

Policies payable in the lifetime of the Assured are 
granted with participation in profits on the tor tine 
principle. 

For Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal apply t0 

ROBERT C. TUCKER, Secretary pro ‘em 
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OF COTLAND 


) r 
(Constituted by Act of E arliament, A.D. 1695.) 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED, £1,500,000, PAID UP, £1,000,000. 
LONDON OFFICE—43 LOTHBURY, E.C. 
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RESERVE FUND, £385,000. 





issue LETTERS of CREDIT and CIRCULAR NOTES 


The Bank open CURRENT ACCOUNTS and receive DEPOSITS at INTEREST ; 
the 


available in all parts of the world; undertake the CUSTODY of SECURITIES belonging to customers, the COLLECTION of DIVIDENDS, 
PUR RCH ASE © or SALE of STOORA, &e., and transact all kinds of Banking besine ‘ss connected with Scotland. 








CARS N’S” PAINT. 


PATRONISED BY THE 4. EEN AND O.R.H. THE PRINCE 
OF WALES. 


extensively used for all kinds of 


OUT-DOOR WORK. 


especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 


2 Cwt. Free to all Stations. 


CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON & SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LuDGATE HILL, Lonpon, E.C. ; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, 


DUBLIN. 
——— 


BEGIN TH EN NEW YEAR WITH 
STONE’S 
PATENT BOXES, 
For the safe and orderly keeping of all papers, printed 
or manuscript. 


post free. of HENRY STONE 
BANBURY. 


A SET OF 


All particulars, 
Manufacturer and Patentee, 


EPPS’S 
COCOA 


EQUAL TO THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 





BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


IS A DOMESTIC REQUISITE 


JF CONSTANT UTILITY. 


*“ 
JOHN GOSNELL & COS 
CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 
Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder. 
Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 
ename! from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance 
to the breath. 
Price 1s 6d per pot. 
all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 


ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
London, E.C. 


Sold by 
M APPIN 
W EBB’S 


ee SERVICES OF PLATE 
IN OAK CASES, 
FOR 








,AN K of SOUTH AUSTR ALIA. 
Tneorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT'S 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia, Bills negotiated and collected. 
Money received on deposit. For terms apply at the 
Offices, No. 54 Old Broad Street, E.0. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


GRANT'S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 


as supplied to Her Majesty at all the Roval Palaces, 
and to the Aristocracy and Gentry of the United King- 
dom. The delicious product of the 9 Kent Morellas 
supersedes wine in many households. A most valuable 
tonic. 428 net per dozen, prepaid. C arriage free in 
England. Export orders under Bond, 


GRANT'S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY, 


“The Sportsman's Special Quulity.” 50s net per 
dozen, prepeid. Carriage free in England This 
quality, which, please observe, is not supplied unless 
distinctly ordered, contains more Brandy and less 
Saeccharine than the above “(ucen'’s Quality,” and 
has been specially prepa ed for the Hunting-Field, 
Order through any Wine Merchant, or direct of 
T. GRANT, Maidstone. 


TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
JENNINGTON and COl’S 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &¢., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 26 
r cent. 
PENNINGTON and CO., 3 Royal 
Buildings, London, E.C. 


E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
de 


Exchange 


SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles. Sauces, and Copdi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, beg to remind the public that every article pre- 
pared by them is guaranteed as en'irely unadul- 
terated.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 
6 Edwards — Portman Square), aud 18 Trinity 
Street, London, S.E, 


pS gee SAUCE.—CAUTION,— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 


pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label &c. 
used so many years, signed “ Blizabeth Lazenby.” 





Distillery, 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wir THE BEST ARTICLES 
DEA 'N &’ S. AD. sree. 


tD FURNISHING LISTS, GRATIS AND POST FREE 
15s to £15; Bronze, 3s 6d to £6, 
ack, Register, Hot-air, &c 
Fixed, and Travelling. 

‘ and fron, with Bedding. 
rnice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 


ESTABLISHED 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICE 
TABLE KNIves, Ivory, per doz., from 19s to 
ELECTRO ForkKS—Table, 24s to 38s; Desvert, 16s to 29s 
— SPOONS, — 24s to 40s; os lGs to 30s. | 
PaPt©R-Mache TEA TRAYS, in Sets, 21s, 95s. 
ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE Sets, from £3 7s to £24. 


Fenvers—Pright, 
SToves—Bright, BI 
BaTHs— Domestic, 


55s. 





56s, 


CORNICES—C 















Dish COVERS—Tin, 238; Metal, Klectro, £11 lls. | GASELIERS—2-light, 17s; 3-do., 528; 5-cdo., £6 6s. 
ELECTRO CRUETS, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. | iin Glass, 3-light, 55s; 5-light, £6. 

a Ligue&URS, from 40s to £6 10s. KITCHENERS, from 3 ft., £3 5s, to 6ft., £33. 
I Amps— Patent Rock Oil Moderator, &c. KiftCHEN UTENSILS—Copper. lin, and Lron 


TURNERY Goons, BRUSHES, MATS, &e. 
TOOLs—Centlemen’'s Chests, Household, Youths, &e. 
CLocks8—English, French, and American. |} GARDEN TooLs—Lawn-mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 
CHINA AND GLAssS—Dioner, Tea, and Dessert Services | Hot-water Firtines for Greenhouses, Halls, &c. 

A Discount of 5 per cent for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & co. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 
FREDx. E bw ARDS AND SON'S 


_ 7 \ fa bl _ r la hl ’ . "ry pad 
ECONOMICAL TILED KITCHENERS 
Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 

Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 

49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, 


forwarded, per post free, on ee 


BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNs. 
COAL-SCUTTLES AND VASES, BoXxks, &e. 





Prospectuses 


‘SOLLIS 

J. COLLIS 
IS THE ORIGIN 

The Public are CAUTIONED aguiinst the unfounded statements freque 
of CHULORODYNE is known to Chemists and the Medien! Profession. 
Discovered and Invented by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (ex-Army Medical Stat). 
has baffled all attempts at analysis by the first Chemists of the day, The meth 
have never been pul) lished. It is obvious, therefore, that anything sold under 
; t spurious imitation, 
Sir W. P. Wood stated that Dr. 


CHLORODYNE 
GENUINE. 
tly made, “that the composition 
‘Lhe fact is, CHLORODYNE was 
and so named by him, and it 
d and secret of the preparation 
the name, save Dr. J, COLLIS 


BROWNE'S 


AL AND ONLY 


DR. 









J. COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the 


of ¢ ‘HLORODY NE. 


Inventor 


CHLORODYNE is 


admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful aud valuable remedy ever 
discovered. 

CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumy; 

CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria,Fever, Croup,Ague 

CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the ouly specific in Cholera aud Dyseutery. 


CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, 


tion, Bronchitis, Asthma, 


and Spasms. 














INDIA, THE COLONIES, | es as 
HOME AND FOREIGN SERVICE. | CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neural. ia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, ee 
. ae a wrEOT 7 yw J. C. Baker, Esq., M.D, oe ety It is without | direct Sedative and Anti-spasmodic. It seems to allay 
PLATE AND CUTLERY OF HIGHEST QUALITY doubt the most valuable and cerfain « we have - ain and irritation in whatever organ, and from what- 
Special Lists post free. Dr. M’MILLMAN, of New Ga abe ay. tland,—" 1} Seer cause. It induces a feeling of comfort and 
‘ean consider it the most valuable medicine pinta | quietude pot obtainable by any other remedy, and it 
-llustrated Catalogues post-free. Larger Edition on From Dr. B. J. Bourton and Co., Horneastle.— | seems to possess this great advantage over all other 
receipt of 12 stamps. | ‘We have made pretty extensive use of Chlorodyne | Sedatives, that it leaves no unpleasaut after- 
MANSION - Hovs Buinpinas, PovuTry, | in our practice lately, and look upon it as an excellent | effects 
LONDON: and OXFrorD STREKT (76,77, and Sold in bottle t 25 94, and 4s 6d each, None is geyuine without the words “Dr, J. COLLIS 
78), West ENb. | BROW NE" S ¢ HLORODY NE" on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies 
MANUFACTORY AND SuHow-Rooms: THe | each vottie. > a ’ “Pp 
RvYAL CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. SOLE MANUFA‘S R ER, 
KEY : : ; araras T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 
TER RKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, Pr. DAVENPORT, 35 Great Russe vet, B y 
IMPORTE ny ——s ~ = —_ —— - . “ = =— 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., ALL WHO ARE LIABLE TO COLDS AND SORE THROATS SIL-ULD NEVER (E WITHOCT 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL ; nA 
2 DS ymnentegas DUNBAR’S ALKARAMNM, 
pts OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. | oy, ANTL_-CATARRH SMELLING-BOTTLE, which, if inhaled on the firs 
Ex! N MEDALS, 1851 2, and DUBLIN, 1868, and even if a cold has become severe, will give immediate relief aud geo y cure in 
FIN] <P Of all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle 
fiNE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. sae sdeachieiieaieiianshiae ee .2 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. : Address: Dr. DUNBAR, care of F. NEWBERY and SONS, 37 Newyate Strect, E.C 
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NEW NOVELS. 
The PRIME MINISTER. By Anrnoyny Trot- 


Lops. To be completed in Eight Monthly Divisions, Sseach. First Part now 
ready. 
NEW NOVEL by MAJOR WHYTE-MELVILLE. 


SISTER LOUISE; or, the Story of a Woman’s 


Repentance. By G.J. WHyTE- MELVILLE. With Ilustrations. In 1 vol. demy 
8yo, uniform with “ Katerfelto.” [New ready. 


BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. By 
MERBDITH. 3 yols. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of '‘ ACNT MARGARET'S TROUBLE.” 


A CHARMING FELLOW. By Frances 


ELEANOR TROLLOPE, Author of “ Aunt Margaret's Trouble, *« Mabel's Progress,” 


&e., &. 3 vols. [Vow ready. 
By Lady Woop. 


GEORGE 


BELOW the SALT. 3 vols. 

OUR FRAULEIN: an Anglo-Teuton Tale. By 
pas H. i aa Author of * Oddities of London Life,” ** My Private Note-Book,” 
tc. 2 vols. 


OLIVIA RALEIGH. By W. W. Fotterr 
SYNGE Second Edition. 


CHAPMAN and — 193 Picc&dilly. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
BOOKS FOR ALL READERS. 


BOXES AND PARCELS OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
Are forwarded daily from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY to 
FAMILIES AND BOOK SOCIETIES IN EVERY PART OF THE COUNTRY, 
Two or three friends in any neighbourhood may unite in One Subscription, and 
obtain a constant succession of the best New Books as they appear, on liberal terms. 
PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION, 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
Seo MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUES, New Evlition now ready. 


*.* These Catalogues contain many of the best recent books, cut and uncut, at 
the lowest current prices, with a large Selection of Works of the best Authors, in 
ornamental bindings, well adapted for Gentlemen's Libraries and Drawing-Room 
Tables, and for Christmas, Wedding, and Birthday Presents, and School Prizes. 
All the Books in Circulation ani on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may 

also be obtained with the least possible delay from 

MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 

And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBR ARY (Limite 21), New Oxford Street. 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 











: Now ready, Third Thousand, price 6d. 
ge GGESTIONS for a PUBLIC RELIGIOUS 
in Harmony with Modern Se ie nee and Philosophy. 
London: TRUBNER and Co., Ludgate Hill. 





sie A GIFT-BOOK for THINKERS. 
Now ready, 8vo, boards, price 6s. 
esos of FAITH and CHEER. By the Rev. 
GURNEY, late of Paris. 
“arn Churchinan. 


ARCHER 





“ * Orig tinal and interesting.”—ZLi¢ 
Vorthy of attentive study."—British Quarterly Rei 
S. Kine and Co., Cornhill, L. or a , 
ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
ui Founded 1841 
PaTRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading-room 
»pen from Ten to balf-past Six. Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





SERVICE, | 


aris 
| GRIFFITH AND FARRAN’S NEW GIFT-BOOKS, 


IN ELEGANT CLOTH BINDINGS. 


The THREE COMMANDERS; or, Active Service Afioat 


in Modern Days. By W. H.G. KINGsToN. ‘INustrated by Friston. 
16mo, price 6s; or bevelled boards, gilt edges, 7s 6d. 2 Imperial 


By the same Author, uniform in size and price. 
The THREE LIEUTENANTS; or, Naval Life in the 
Nineteenth Century. 
“ Written in Mr. Kingston's best style."—Guardian. 


The NORTH POLE, and HOW CHARLIE WILSon 
DISCOVERED IT. By the Author of “Realms of the Ice-king.” &. With 
Sixteen Illustrations. Post 8vo, price 3s 6d; gilt edges, 4s. 


The MANDARIN’S DAUGHTER; a Story of the Great 


Taiping Rebellion. By SAMUEL MOSSMAN, Author of “New Japan,” &¢, 
Numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo, price 4s Gd; gilt edges, 5s. 


ZIPPORAH, the JEWISH MAIDEN ; a Tale of the Times 
of Herod the Great. By M. E. BREWSHER. Llustrations by P. Piolo, Post 
8vo, price 4s 61; gilt edges, 5s. 


PAUL HOWARD’S CAPTIVITY, and WHY he ESCAPED, 


By EmILia MARRYAT Norris. Price 2s 6d plain; 3s 6d coloured, gilt edges, 


SEVEN BIRTHDAYS: or, the Children of Fortune. A 
Fairy Chronicle by KATHLEEN KNOX, Author of “Fairy Gifts,” &¢. Prica 
3s 6d plain; 4s 6d coloured, glit edges. 


JOACHIM’S SPECTACLES. A Legend of Florenthal. By 
Marky and CATHERINE Lrg, Authors of “The Oak Staircase,” &c. Post 8yo, 
price 3s 6d; gilt edges, 4s. 


MAN'S BOOT (The), and other Fabulous Stories, in Words 
of One Syllable. By the Author of “A Bit of Fun.” Illustrations by Harrison 
Weir. Small 4to, price 3s 6d, bevelled boards, gilt edges 


The GENTLEMAN CADET: his Career and yen in 
the Royal yd Academy, Woolwich. By Lieutenant-Colonel Draysoy, 
R.A, F.R.A.S. 5s. 

“Merits a wi le circulation among English families where there are boys growing 
up for the professional world.’ "Academy. 


A JOURNEY to the CENTRE of the EARTH. From the 
French of JULES VERNE. With 52 Page Illustrations by Riou. New Edition, 
post 8vo, price 6s; or bevelled boards, gilt edges, 7s 6d. 

« The startling story is told with a captivating air of reality, and the illustrations 
enter thoroughly into the spirit of the text."—Daily Teleyraph. 





GRIFFITH and FARRAN, West Corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 


METAPHYSICAL PHILOSOPIY. 
a and SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. 


H. HODGSON. § Svo, 16s, cloth. 








By Suapworrtn 


The THEORY of PRACTICE: 

2 vols. Svo, 24s, cloth. 
Le ndon: LONGMANS, GREEN, 

For rene ISH STUDENTS of the C IV IL LAW. 
New Edition, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 18s. 
ITE INSTIT U TES of JUSTINL AN ; Latin Text, with Eng- 
lish Introduction, Translation, Notes, and Summary ty THOMAS COLLETT 
SANDARS, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. The Fifth 
Edition, Revised. 


an Ethical Enquiry. By the Same, 





and C. , Paternoster Row. 











London: LONGMANS and Co 


| NEW and REVISED EDITION of Sir THOMAS ERSKINE MAY'S HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. 





n 3 vols. crown 8vo, price 18s, clk 

HE CONSTITU TIONAL HISTORY of "ENG LAND, since 
| the Accession of George IIL. 1760-1871. Dy Sir Tuomas ErskINE May, 
| KC.P., D.C.L. Fifth Edition. 
London: LONGMANS and Cx 
——- GIFT-BOOKS.—BICKERS and SON have just 

4 issued their New Christmas Lists, which give Titles and Particulars of 
Reduced Prices, Catalogues 





Books suitable for every kind of Presentation, 

forwarded on application. 

| BickeERs and Son, 1 Leicester Square, W.C. 

b he? GREAT CIRCUS for PARIS.—See the BUILDER 
of THIS WEEK (4d, er by post 44d), for View. &c.—Also Views of Engle- 
ae ld Congre ional Church—Middle-Class Schools—Tke New River—Our Under- 
round Tr raphs—On Timber-Trees—P Worker at Royal Academy—Venetian 
eal lings for the Poor—Paris Hot te.—4i Catherine Street, W.C., and 











i all Newsmen 





MARAVILLA 


ESSRS. DUN . VILLE and CO. are vie 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. qT ueir Linens dressed to pe 

Ol iD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medical | Laundresses with the 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplice d in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Dis stilleries 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build. 
ings, Strand, W.C. 





which imparts a brilliancy 
the wearer. 


4. which are calculated 
and PERRINS have adopt 
their signature— 


CINAHAN'S | LL WHISKY. 
This celebrated and most delicious old mellow e 
sp \ is the very “LEA and 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole py eke 
some th in the finest Cognac Brandy. te the red 
seal, pink Jabel, and cork branded 
*“KINAHAN'S . LL 
Wholesale Dépot, 20 Great Titebfield Str 
Street, W. 





WHISKY.” ter; Crosse and BLAckw 





THE PERFECTION OF PREPARED COCOA, 


COCOA. 
Sole Proprietors—TAYLOR BROTHERS, London. 


NO BPREAKFAST-TABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT THIS DELICIOUS PEVERAGE. 
SOLD IN TLN-LINED PACKETS ONLY, BY ALL GROCERS. 


“GLENFIELD STARCH,” 


In consequence of Spurious [mitations of 


EA AND PE 


which will be p nee on every bottle or 

TERSHIRE SAUCE 
afier this date, an 

genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Pro 


+t, Oxford Oilmen generally. Retail by 
out the world.—[November, 


ly EFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profe 3sio m for Thirty Years have ap- 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the bes 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indig: vsti and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

- DINNEFORD and CO., Chem'sts, 172 New Bond 






XN ENTLEMEN desirous of havi ing thei jp St, London; and all Chemists throughout the world. 


rfection should s supply their 


} OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 
P FOREWARNED, FOREARMED.—In a question of 
gratifying to such vital importance as the preservation and restora- 
tion of health, every possible means of effecting those 
objects should (wheu disease threatens, or when un- 
fortunately it has established itself) be known, and at 
hand. Holloway’s Pills may safely be relied upon for 
rectifying all disorders of the digestive apparatus, for 
removing all obstructions, for purifying circulation, 
and for regulating its distribution through the body. 
By these effects all febrine at‘acks are warded off, and 
all inflammatory disposition quickly subdued. By 
amending imperfect digestion, and instituting order 
through oat every org Holloway'’s medicine has 
ietors, Worees- Proved itself the best ventitive of headache, neu- 
ELL, London: and Export ralgia, gout, rheumatism, indigestion, liver complaints, 
dealers in saueesthrough- Tenal disorders, diarrhcea, dysentery, and consequently 
1574 ‘ choleraic tendeucies 


and elasticity 


nap road SAUC E, 
to deceive the Public, LE N 
d ANEW L AB EL, bearing 


PERRINS,” 









d without which none is ae 
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Just published. 


TALES AND TRADITIONS OF THE 
ESKIMO. 

WITH A SKETCH OF THEIR HABITS, RELIGION, 
LANGUAGE, AND OTHER PECULIARITIES. 
By Dr. HENRY RINK, 

Knight of Dannebrog, Director of the Royal Greenland 
Board of Trade, and formerly Royal Inspector of 
South Greenland, Author of *Grinland Geographisk 

. og Statisk Beskrevet,” &c. 

Translated from the Danish by the Author. 
Edited by Dr. ROBERT BROWN, F.L.S., F.R.G.S. 
Author of “ The Races of Mankind,” &c. 

With numerous Illustrations, Drawn and Engraved by 
Eskimo. 

Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


“There are few more complete and trustworthy 
collections of popular tales than the ‘ Eskimoiske 
Eventyr og Sagn,’ published by Dr. Rink, at Copen- 
hagen. in 1866 and 1871, containing Danish versions of 
the Eskimo tales and traditions which his long official 
connection with Greenland gave him special facilities 
for collecting, and a valuable essay on the language, 
the religion, and the manners and customs of the 
people among whom they were found. That work has 
now been translated into excellent English by the 
author, and condensed into one volume......To all 
students of folk-lore as well as to every ethnologist, 
especially to those who are peculiarly interested in 
Arctic regions, the results of Dr. Riuk’s careful 
researches may be warmly commended.” —A thenwum. 

“Dr. Rink is probably the greatest living authority 
on all matters connected with the Greenland Eskimo. 
The high value of his contributions to our knowledge 
of Greenland and its people is universally admitted...... 
There can be no doubt about the scientific value of this 
addition to our Aretie literature. To any one who 
wishes to have a succinct and trustworthy account of 
all that is known of the Eskimo, we could not recom- 
mend a better work.’—Nature. 

“In this volume, which adds tothe purely material 
data for the atudy of prehistoric man most suggestive 
relics of the spiritual life of a primitive people, Dr. 
Rink has justified his reputation and that of the Danish 
School of Archeology of which he is the ornament...... 
Whether we look at it as a contribution to folk-lore or 
to Arctic literature generally, it is of permanent value.” 
—Daily Review. 
WM. BLACK WOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


Just published. 


HISTORY 


OF THE 


ROYAL COMPANY OF ARCHERS, 
THE QUEEN'S BODY-GUARD FOR SCOTLAND. 
Ry JAMES BALFOUR PAUL. 

Crown quarto, with Portraits and other Lllustrations, 
£2 2a, 

“The history of the Royal Society of Archers. albeit 
asomewhat massive tome, will be a welcome addition 
to the toxophilite’s library, inasmuch as it sketches in 
detail the life of the oldest and, at the same time, one 
of the most vigorous of existing archery societies...... 





We cannot refrain from giving Mr. Paul our unqualified | 


praise for the very able and perfect manner in which 
be has fulfilled his undertaking, bearing as it does 
upon the face of it unmistakable evidence of literary 
ity and acumen.” —Fie/d. 

here is very much in his book to interest equally 
the antiquary and the toxophilite...... On the whole a 
ve praiseworthy monograph, and well deserving the 
hanks, not of the Scottish Company only, but of lovers 
of archery all the kingdom over.’—Graphic. 

“The work will doubtless at once take its place in 
all Scottish libraries as an interesting chronicle of 
Scottish archery...... In taking leave of this most read- 
able volume, it is but just to say that it contains a vast 
mass of information relative to the social habits of the 
people throughout the period which it embraces.”"— 
Glasgow Hcrald. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


MIND: 

4 4 ° 

A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF PSYCHOLOGY AND 
PHILOSOPHY. 

No. L, price 3s, will appear on JANUARY Ist, 1876 
aud will contain :— 
PreFATORY Worps, 

Croom Robertson). 
THE COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY OF MAN. 

Spencer. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY IN GERMANY. By James 

Sully. 

CONSISTENCY AND REAL INFERENCE. By John Venn. 
THe THEORY OF EVOLUTION IN ITS APPLICATION TO 

Practice. By Henry Sidgwick. 

PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE. By Shadworth H. Hodgson. 
PHILOSOPHY AT OXFoRD. By the Rector of Lincoln 

College. 

EARLY LIFE OF JAMES MILL 
CrITICAL Notices, Reports, Nores, &c. 

Lewes, Professor Flint, J. G. MeKendrick, 

fessor T. M. Lindsay, Mr. C. 

Pain, and the Editor. 

*,* A Prospectus post free on application. 
TLLIAMS and NorGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
~ London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 











By the Editor (Professor G, 


By Herbert 


By Professor Bain. 





w 





en, 


a Now ready, price 6s, cloth. 
HE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE and 
& the COMPETITIVE SYSTEM. A Discussion on 
the Examination and the Training in England, and an 
ount of the Examination in India, of the Duties of 
e Organisation of the Service; with a 
‘ other Appendices. By A. Cor- 
- Bengal Civil Service. 
V. BrYDGES, 137 Gower Street 








SUITABLE FOR’ PRESENTS. 





ANCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH 
READERS. Edited by the Rev. W. Lucas COLLIns, 
M.A. In 20 vols. crown Svyo, bound in cloth, or 
half-bound in 10 vols., with vellum or leather 
back, £2 10s the set. 


LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, 
=~ ae Poems. By W. EpMONDSTOUNE AYTOUN, 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION of the 
Some. From Designs by Sir J. Nog. Paton and 
W.H. Paton, R.S.A. Engraved by John Thomson, 
W. J. Linton. W. Thomas, Whymper, Cooper, 

| Green, Dalziels, Evans, &¢. In small quarto, 
printed on toned paper, bound in gilt cloth, 21s. 


The ABODE of SNOW: Observations 
on a Journey from Chinese Tibet through the 
Himalava. By ANDREW WILSON. A New and 
Cheap Edition. 


The BOOK of BALLADS. Edited by 
BON GAULTIER. Eleventh Edition, with numerous 
Tilustrations by Doyle, Leech, and Crowquil!, Gilt 
edges, post Svo, 8s 6d. 


The POEMS of FELICIA HEMANS. 
Complete in One Volume, royal 8vo, with En- 
gravings, extra cloth, gilt edges, 7s 6d. 


SELECT POEMS of Mrs. HEMANS. 


Feap. 8vo, gilt edges, 3a, 


SONGS and VERSES by an OLD CON- 
TRIBUTOR. Fourth Edition, with Music of some 
of the Songs. Cloth extra, 4s. 


POEMS and TRANSLATIONS. By 
Puitip STANHOPR Worstey, M.A. A New Edi- 
tion, published this day, 6s. 


GRAFFITI DITALIA. By W. W. 


Srory. Second Edition. Feap. 8yo, 7s 6d, 


MIDDLEMARCH: a Study of English 
Provincial Life. By GeorGe ELior. New Edition, 
complete in One Volume, crown 8vo, 78 6d. With 
Illustrated Title by Birket Foster, Engraved by C. 
H. Jeens. 


Twenty-second Edition. Feap. 8vo, 7s 6d. 


OUR POOR RELATIONS. By Colonel 
Hamuey, C.B, With [Illustrations by Ernest 
Griset and the Author. Square $yo, 3s 6d. 


The HISTORY of EUROPE during the 
French Revolution. By Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, 
Library Edition, with Portraits. 14 volumes, 8vo, 
£10103. People’s Edition of the same Work. 13 
volumes, crown 8vo, £2 11s, 


HISTORY of SCOTLAND. By John 


Hii.t Burton, Historiographer-Royal for Scotland. 
New Edition. Complete in 8 vols., £33 3s, 


TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. Illustrated 


Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The NOCTES AMBROSIANZ. By 
aaron dl _ With Portraits. 4 volumes, 


The RECREATIONS of CHRISTO- 
—— By the Same. 2 volumes, crown 


The ROYAL ATLAS. A Series of 
entirely Original and Authentic Maps. With 
Indices to each Map, comprising nearly 150,000 
names oi Places contained in the Atlas. By ALEX. 
Kerra Jonnxsson, Geographer to the Queen for 
Scotland, LL.D., F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S, &. A New 
Edition, containing a Map of the North Polar 
Regions. In imperial folio, half-bd. mor., £5 15s 6d. 


The HANDY ROYAL ATLAS. Ex- 
hibiting the present condition of Geographical 
Discovery and Research in the several Countries, 
Empires, and States of the World. Forty-six 
Maps, clearly printed and carefully coloured, with 
General Index. By the Same. In imperial 4to, 
half-bound morocco, £2 12s 6d. 


DOMESTIC FLORICULTURE, WIN- 
DOW-GARDENING, and FLORAL DECORA- 
TIONS ; being Practical Directions for the Pro- 
pagation, Culture, and Arrangement of Plants and 
Flowers as Domestic Ornaments. By F. 
BuxsivcGe. In crown octavo, with 200 Illustrations, 
7s 6d, 





GEORGE ELIOT'S NOVELS. Cheap 


Edition—viz., Adam Bede, 3s 6d. Mill on the 
Floss, 3s 6d. Silas Marner, 2s 6d. Felix Holt, 
38 Gd. Scenes of Clerical Life, 33. 


‘The SPANISH GYPSY. By George 


Esor. Fifth Edition. Feap., 7s 6d. 


The LEGEND of JUBAL, and other 


Poems. By the SAMs. Second Edition. Feap, 6s. 


|WISE, WITTY, and TENDER 


SAYINGSin Prose and Verse. 
Works of George Eliot, by A. Marr. Crown 8vo, 
extra cloth, gilt edges, Second Edition, 6s. 


‘The STORY of VALENTINE; and 
i his ee By Mrs. OLipHant. Cheap Edition, 


\TALES from 


! vols. in 6, half-morocey, 





“BLACKWOOD,” 12 


30s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and 





K 
| LD RED LEITER DIARIES for 1876, in several 
| sizes, and in a great variety of plain and ornamental 
| bindings, may now be had of all Booksellers and 
| Stationers. Wholesale of the Publishers, 


| Tuos. De La Rug and Co., London, 
Oe DENSED DIARIES and 
ENGAGEMENT-BOOKS for 1876 (containing 





First year of publication. 





| Memorandum-space for each day in the year), adapted 
| for the Pocket-Book, Card-Case, or Purse. Of all Book- 
| sellers and Stationers. Wholesale of the Publishers, 
| TuHos. De La Rug and Co., London, 
| E LA RUE’S CHRISTMAS CARDS, 
} in great variety, prepared from Original Designs 
| and Illustrated by Original Verses. Of all Pooksellers 
| and Stationers. Wholesale of the Publishers. 
TuHos. De LA RvE and Co., London. 
PD" LA RUE and CO.’S PLAYING- 
CARDS. The New Patterns for the Season 





( NDISH  WHIST, Br ZIQUE, AND PIQUET MARKERS. 
Wholesale only, of the Manufacturers. 
THos. De La Rus and Co., London. 


| a 
| On the Ist of January, 1876, will be publisbed the 
| First Number of the 
kt DUCATIONAL RECORD of the 
| ‘4 NATIONAL SOCIETY, a Newspaper and 
Review, to be hereafter continued as a Weekly Publi 
cation on succeeding Saturdays. Price 2d weekly, per 
post, 24d. Annual Subscription, sent by post, 10s 
half-yearly, 5 
| National So 
Now ready, Latest Edition. 
| 





s 6 


‘iety’s Depository, Sanctuary, Westminster 











\ _—e FELTOE and = SON'S 
| a PAMPHLET. Free by post. 
27 Albemarle Street, W. 


Selected from the | 


LA RUE and CO.’S INDELIBLE- | 


By G. H. | may now be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. | 
Pro- | 
Coupland, Professor 


HANDY BOOK of the FLOWER- 
GARDEN. By Davip THomson, Drumlavrig. A 
New and Enlarged Edition, in a few days, 7s 6d. 


| 

| 

| The BOOK of the FARM. By Henry 

STerHeNs. Ulustrated with Portraits of Animals, 

| and 557 Engravings on Wood. 2 vols. royal 8yvo, 
£2 10s, 


BOOK ABOUT ROSES: How to 
Grow and Show Them. By the Rev. S. ReYNOLDS 
Hove. Fifth Edition. Crown 8yvo, 7s 6d. 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES. By Mrs. 
OLIPHANT. The Queen ; the Minister; the Man of 
the World; the Woman of Fashion; the Poet; the 
Young Chevalier; the Reformer; the Sailor; the 

| Pbil sopher ; the Novelist; the Sceptic; the Painter 

| of the Reign of George Il. Crown 8vo. Third 


A 
| 


6s. 


Edition. 


SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


| New Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, 3a. 
| I ENDERSON’S (ANDREW) 
SCOTTISH PROVERBS; with Explanatory 
Notes and a Glossary by JAMES DONALD, F.R.GS., 
Editor of “ Etymological Dictionary of the English 
Language,” &c. 
| London: WrILttAM TeGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
| Cheapside. 
Post 8vo, cloth, pp. 330, 38 6d. 
UR LAST YEARS in INDIA. By 
Mrs. JOHN B. Sper. 
*,* Most interesting at the present time. 
London: WiLLiaAM TeGGé and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. . 
Now ready, entirely re edited and modernised, 32mo, 
cloth, price 6d; free by post, 7d 
| POHNSON’S POCKET DICTIONARY 
e of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE based upon 
Worcester and Webster's Standard Editions; with 
2,000 additional Words. 
London: WILLIAM TeGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 
4 THANASIAN CREED.—TWO 
4 PRIZE ESSAYS on the Disuse of the Athan- 
| asian Creed in the Services of the Church of England. 
By CHARLES Pesovy, Author of “ Authors at Work,” 
and CourrtNeY STANHOPE KENNY, LL.B. Fellow of 
Downing College, Cambridge. Price One Shilling. 
WILLIAMS and NorGAre, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden. Single copies post free for One Skilling by 
application to Mr. HeENkY Brace, 37 Norfolk Street, 
Strand. Copies for distribution, six fur Four Shillings, 
twelve for Seven Shillings, post free. 


Just published, price Is. 


\ EDICAL EDUCATION at the 
UNIVERSITIES. By J. E. Morgan, M.D, 
M.A., (Oxon), F.R.C_P., Professor of Medicine in the 


Owen's College. 
Manchester: J. E. CORNISH, 33 Piccadilly. 
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NUMBER 
MONTHLY 


On Saturday, the 25th of December, will be published a DOUBLE NUMBER of the INVESTOR'S MONTHLY 
st. Lowest, and Latest Prices of Stocks, Shares, and other Securities 


during the Month, the m« de in which the Dividend in each case is payable, the Jast four Dividends, &c., but | — gyo, 


MANUAL. 


also the Highest and Lowest Prices DURING THE LAST THREE Y EARS; a Financial Record of the Month ; 
also A FINANCIAL HISTORY OF THE Y EAR 1875 


DVERTISEMENTS for this Number must be sent, to ensure insertion, on or before DEC 


The price 


Now ready. demy 4to, 


of the DECEMBER NUMBER will be Is 4d; 


OFFICE—340 STRAND. 


384 xx. pp., each page with a Persian border, 


EMBER 22, 1875. 


by post, Is 6d. Annual Subscription, 10s. 


floriated title drawn by SULMAN. with three chromolithographs from special designs by J. HERBERT, RA., 


woodents, &c.; 


HAFIZ 


and handsomely bound in cloth, with appropriate gilt sides and back, £2 2s. 


O F 


SHIRA Z: 


Selections from his Poems. 


Translated from the Persian. 
With Preface by A. S. BICKNELL. 


London: 


By HERMAN BICKNELL. 


TRUBNER and CO., 57 and 59 Ludgate Hill. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. crown Svo, handsomely bound in cloth, price 6s. 


JONAS 


FIS H ER 


A Poem in Brown and White. 


“Tf we leave out of account a great deal of irre- 
pressible eccentricity, we shall find much to admire 
and even think over in this volume. ‘Jonas Fisher’ 
handles the weightiest social and religious problems 
with the fearless familiarity of an ancient Puritan, but 
in a truly catholic and liberal spirit withal. There is 
hardly a page which is devoid of its quota of vigorous 
common-sense, strongly and epigrs ummatically put, in 
plain, solid, Saxon words.”"—Daily Telegraph. 

A truly suggestive. bold, ond original book. It is 
full of quaint force, of grim, yet not unkindly, humour. 
shot through with a shining thread of real sentiment: 


London: 


TRUBNER and CO., 57 and 


now rising to the finest pathos, and again passing 
suddenly into the most trenchant satire or delicate 
verbal raillery. It shows everywhere quick observa 
tions of men and things, patient reflection in equal 
measure, large reading, an: 4a keenand mat ily sympathy 





printed in green and gold, beautifully | 


Sie. 
MARCUS WARD AND (60's 
NEW GIFT BOOKS. 





The Half-Crown Series. 


| With Coloured Frontispiece, [luminated Title. page, 
and Four Full-page Original Lilustrations, Smali 
cloth extra. 


“TOM: the History of a. Very Little 
Boy. By H. Rurnerrorp Russet. 
* Almost as gO 0d in its way as Mr. Carroll's: 
in Wonderland. Parents and lovers of cbudnes 
| will like it much, as the childish reader is sure 
| —ZIllustrated London News. iio toda 


| TOM: Seven Years Old. By the same 


Author. A Sequel to the above. 


| MINNA’S HOLIDAY, and other Tales, 
By M. BerHam Epwarps. 
“A very suitable present for good girls."—Publishery 
Cireular. 


| CHRISTMAS at ANNESLEY;; or, How 


| the Grahams Spent their Holida .. B 
SHIPLEY. , "Ss 
“ Will be read with delight."—L/oyd's News. 


TURNASIDE COTTAGE. By 


SENIOR CLARK. Author of * Lost  . of the 
Nursery Rhymes.” 


“Charmingly written, impressing, good and useful 
lessons."—Art Journal, 


The FAIRY SPINNER. By Miranda 








| mae 
o cane ench: anting, and will enthral the young 
| readers.”"—Edinburgh Courant. 


| POLLIE and JACK. By Alice Hepburn, 


| Capitally written down to the level of little folks,’ 
| mei ning Advertiser. 


with real suffering everywhere. Over and shove. there | 


is decisive power of dramatic realisation.”—Noncon 

formist November 24, 1875. 

‘Itisa poem of considerable force and freshness, 
and well calculated for wide popularity...... The char- 

acter of Jonas is a complete and consistent picture."— 
Evaminer. 


59 Ludgat te Hill. 


The N EW QU. ARTERLY Mz {GAZINE for TA V U. AR —— wt | 
will contain a Paper on Modern Medizxvalism, entitled “B. ICKWARD HO!” by F. 


POWER COBBE;; a Critical Paper on * AESCHY LUS and VICTOR HUGO,” by | |The BIRTHDAY REGISTER: with 


ROBERT BUCHANAN; an Articl 
TOUCHE, Author of * 
Miss DE ROTHSCHILD; 
MORTIMER COLLINS. The 
NOVELETTES, hy the 


and one 


Countess 


Travels in Portugal ;” 


Number 
GALETTI 


on “LAWN TENNIS,” by JOHN LA- | 
one on “* HEBREW WOMEN,” by 
on * OLD and NEW ALMANACS,” by | 
will also contain TWO COMPLETE | 
and Mrs. MACQUOID; and | 


“CURRENT LITERATURE and CURRENT CRITICISM,” by the EDITOR. | 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 
Celebrities I have Known 


By Lord WiLtiAM LENNOX. 2 vols. 

“Lord William Lennox lived on terms of intimacy 
with persons of high politica), military, theatrical, and 
literary celebrity. He has an eye for character. can 
tell a good story, and has plenty of x1 stories to 
tell. His pages are full of interest."—Pa!/ Mal! Gazette. 


My Youth, by Sea and Land, 


from 1809 to 1816. By CHARLES Lortws, formerly 
of the Royal Navy, late of the Coldstream Guards 

2 vols., 21s. 
“ Major Loftus gives us a book 
‘Midshipman Easy, and as ins 
travels. It bas not a dull page in it 


N otes of Travel in South ‘Afri ‘ica. 


J. ANDERSON, ~ e or of «Lake Njami. 
E ‘ited by L. LLoyp. 8v i Portrait, 15s. 
“This book is most interes stin 1g reading —Sat. Ree 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Sister Anna. By Mrs. Boulter. 

















as enter _ ing as 
ctive as @ book of 
Magazine 









Honours Divided. By Morley 
FARROW, Author of * After Baxtow's Death.” 


Blacksmith and Scholar. By 
MORTIMER COLLINS. 3 vols 


“ This novel is as thoroughly amusing as any of Mr 
Collins's previous producti ns."—The World 


Diane. - By Mrs. _ Macquoid, 
uthor of “ Pat * 9 vols., 21 
“A charming story. Spe ectator 


The Squire's Legacy. By Mary 


CECIL Author of * Old Myddelivn’s Money 


My Love, She's but a Lassie. nv E 


the Author of * Queenie.” 3 vols. 
Edith Vavasour. By Mrs.’ 
[Neat week. 


GRAHAM BBANSCOMBE. 3 yols, 








| 
| 
| 








Now ready, price One Shilling. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
‘THE PUBLIC SERVICE. 
Ry W. BAPTISTE SCOONES. 


JAMES BAIN, 1 Haymarket, S.W. 
QTONES from the 
‘ WHAT'S COMING? See p. 12 and Note 11. 
\ true poet. he burns and flames with passion.”"— 
Westminster Review “Gives beautiful expression to 
fresh and true thoughts.” “ This is a book fora busy | 
man of the world to read.”—Scientific Review. 
Provost and Co., 36 Henrietta Street, 
Garden. 





Covent 


Now ready, price Is. 
HE CHRISTMAS NUMBER of 
LONDON SOCIETY. now ready, with TWELVE 


’ ARTICLES in Prose or Verse. by Arthur a'’Beckett— 


E. Owens Blackburne—H. Saville Clarke—C. H. Ross 
— Richard Dowling — Rk. Montgomerie Ranking — 
Author of “One Only "—A. E. T. Watson—Sir ¢ 
Young—Fred FE. Weatherley—Miss Drake—ar 1d Guy 
Roslyn; and THIRTY ILLUSPRATIONS, by M. E 
Edwards—Randolph Caldecott—M. Duval—Adelaide 
Claxtun—Matt S:retch—Dower Wilson—H. Seymour 
—Harry Furniss—and Harrison Weir. including a 
Three page Toned Engraving of Adelaide Claxton's 
‘ture inthe Dudley Gallery, entitled * The Warder's 
Dream in the Tower of London. 
on raiey Low. Marston, Low 











and SEARLE, Crown 








Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, London. 

YOYAL IRISH LINEN WRITING- 

&% PAPERS and ENVELOPES.—Maker’s nam¢ 
and follov x trade-marks woven in every sheet:— 
First I, Roya! I[rish Linen,” and Crown; 
Se y.“ Pure Flax,” Irish Harp and Crown 
Sold by all Stationers. Sampies post free for Six- 
pence, Wholesale of Marcus Wakb and Co., Royal 


ter We . Belfast and London. 
{ise RS GLADSTONE BAG.— 
Perfect as a Dressing-Bag.—Perfect as an 

Empty Travelling-Bag. | 
FISHER'S SI -BANDED SOLID LEATHER 

PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 

FISHER’S DRESS!ING-BAGS. 

CATALOGUES POST FREE, 








188 STRAND. | 


QUARRY, 6s.| ~ 


| DADA’ S BIRTHDAY. By Edwin J. 
ELLIs. 
« A charming book.”"—Daily News. 


| 
| . 
|The MARKHAM’S of OLLERTON: 
| a Tale of the Civil War, 1642-1647. By ELIzaperg 
GLAISTER. 

} “Abounds wtth thrilling incidents."—Morning Post, 


_ELDERGOWAN ; or, Twelve Months of 
My Life; and other Tales. By ROSA MULHOLLAND, 
*- fine volume for girls."—Zdinburgh Courant. 


Sentiments from Shakespere. A New "Selec ‘tion 
of Pertinent Quotations. Printed on Writing 
Paper, with Illuminated Title-page, cloth extra. 
Price 2s, or with gilt edges, 2s 6d. 
London: MARCUS WARD and CO., 67 and 68 
| Chandos Street; and Royal Ulster Works, Belfast. 


NEW ART VOLUME, with Libretto by the Artist. 
Price 10s 6d. 


| MRS. se AT HOME. 
R. S. V. P. 
| THE TERRESTRIAL BALL. 


TWENTY-FOUR FULL-PAGE PICTURES, 
| Designed by WALTER CRANE, 
| London: MARCUS WARD and CO., 67 and 68 
Chandos Street, Strand, W.C.; and Royal Ulster 
Works, Belfast. 
Sixth Year of Public ‘ation 

Ware US WARD’S CONCISE 

DIARI«S for 1876 are now ready, in a variety 
of Pocket-book covers. 

“The Diary pages are furnished separately in quar- 
| terly parts... .. and are much smaller and handier than 
they otherwise would be. It is a very good plan.”"— 
—Pall Mall Gazette, 

CALENDAR of the SEASONS for 1876. <A Pocket 
Almanack, with four exquisite coloured Plates. Price 6d. 

SHAKESPERIAN CALENDAR for 1876. A change- 
able date-block for the wall in large type, with a perti- 
neut quotation from Shakespeare for every day in the 
year. Printed inc e ls 6d, of all Booksellers 
and Stationers. 

MARCUS WARD and Co., 


Works, Belfast 


THIRD: E DITION, ‘post free, “Is. aA 
D*: 
A Tre 












7 
London; and Royal Ulster 


S on ASTHMA. 
the only Successful Method of 
se. jy Ropert Warts, M.D. 
3.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 








HELL & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


Now ready. S8vo, 2s 6d. 
yep coors tee PUNISHMENT.--Is 
‘4 the Popular Doctrine de Fide? and if Not, is it 
red in a Letter to the Right Hon, W. 
By the Rev. F. N. OxennaM, M.A. 
London; Oxford and 


pu 
rru nsicde 
E. Gladstone, M P. 

RIVINGTONS, Waterloo Place, 
Cambridge 


Now ready, feap. 4to, price 7s 6d. 

fe WASPS of ARISTOPHANES.— 

The ‘tre rext revised, with a Translation into 

Corresponding Metres and Original Notes. By 

BENJAMIN BICKLeY Rogers, M.A. Lincoln's Ina, 

Jarrister-at-Law; and sometime Fellow of Wadham 
College, Oxford 

London: George Bett and Sons, York Stree, 


? 


Covent Garden 
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THE 


NEW QUARTERLY 
MAGAZINE. 


Tue NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE was 
brought out, two years ago, with the intention 
of making it, for a time at least, a periodical 
entirely devoted to social and literary topics 
and to fiction. This programme has hitherto 
been strictly adhered to, but the high position 
to which the Magazine has attained, and the 
wide circulation which it has reached, seem to 
require and justify an occasional treatment in 
its pages of those more pressing political, eccle- 
siastical, and psychological questions which 
from time to time stir the minds of thoughtful 


persons. With this view, each quarterly 
Number, beginning with the forthcoming 


Number for January, 1876, will contain one or 
more papers devoted to the consideration of 
some one of the important topics indicated 
above. 

In the discussion of these questions the prin- 
ciples which have hitherto presided at the 
direction of the NEw QvARTERLY MAGAZINE 
will not be departed from. All contributions, 
except editorial ones, are signed by well-known 
writers who are responsible for the opinions 
which they express. Articles with a distinctly 
sceptic: al tendency in religious matters, or sub- 
versive politically or socially, will be exc luded ; 
but there will be no attempt to shirk the i im- 
partial discussion of ‘‘ burning questions,” and 
no reticence in regard to the continually vary- 


ing aspects and developments of modern 
thought. 
Each succeeding Number of the New 


QUARTERLY MAGAZINE will likewise contain an 
Article devoted to the review of the more im- 
portant works of general interest which have 
appeared during the preceding quarter. In 
criticising these works from the point of view 
of the New QuarTeRLY MaGazineg, it will 











not be forgotten that their authors have, | 
for the most part, already been passed in | 
critical judgment by the daily and weekly 
journals; and while these previously pro- 
nonnced sentences will assist in maturing the 
judgments to be given in the New QuARTERLY 
MAGAZINE, the:occasional difference of opinion 
in the critics will, in every case, be noticed and 
commented upon. This Critical Article will be 
headed, 


| 
| 
CURRENT LITERATURE AND CURRENT | 
| Tr 


CRITICISM. 


In order that the Magazine may preserve its | 
character of dealing with social matters and | 
others of general interest, its size will be con- 
silerably enlarged, while the price of each 
Number will continue to be balf-a-crown. That 
which has mainly contributed to the wideness 
of the circulation of the New QUARTERLY is 
the issuing in each Number of two complete 
works of tiction by standard authors; and the 
permanent enlargement of the Magazine will 
allow one complete novel and one complete 
tale to form, as they have always done, a 
portion of the contents of each Number of tho 
New QuARTERLY MAGAZINE. 


With these important modifications in its 
scope, the New QvarreRty MaGazine will 
possess, in addition to those of its characteristics 
which have already s 
share of popularity, the advantage of being an 
absolutely essential organ of opinion for those 
who desire to keep themselves acquainted with 


the great modern movement —theological and | 
| 


ecclesiastical, social and political. 

The changes indi 
for the first time in the Number to be pub- 
lished on the Ist of January, 1876. 


LONDON: 
WARD, LOCK, AND TYLER, 
WARWICK HOUSE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


cured to it a very large | 





‘ated above will take effect | 


NOTICE. 


FREE POST. 


WILLIAM P. NIMMO’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


SUITABLE FOR 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR'S PRESENTS, 


&e., &e. 


BY 


Complete Catalogues of W. P. Nrmo’s Publications, choicely printed and illustrated, and 
elegantly bound in entirely new styles and materials, suitable for Presentation and School 


Prizes, will be forwarded gratis, post free, on application. 


“Mr. Nimmo's books are well known as marvels of cheapness, elegance, and sterling worth." —Observer. 


Published by WILLIAM P. NIMMO, 14 King William Street, Strand; 
and 28 St. James's Square, Edinburgh ; 


London: 


AND ALL BOOKSELLERS AND RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. aw 





AN ELEGANT PRESENT TO A LADY. 


THINGS A LADY WOULD LIKE TO KNOW, 
Third Edition. 


Just ready, demy 8vo, richly bound in cloth. extra gilt and gilt edges. price 7s 6d; or in Turkey morocco, 


antique, price 21s. 


THINGS A LADY WOULD LIKE TO KNOW. 


By HENRY SOUTHGATE. 





Court JOURNAL. 
“It would be difficult to select a more desirable volume for birthday or marriage presentation. 


TO KNOW, 


THINGS A LADY WOULD LIKE 


serviceable and handsome volume. 


Graruic.—*“ It must be nian a very 





THINGS A LADY WOULD LIKE TO KNOW. Crry Press.—*“ The book is, indeed, a mine 
of information on household matters, and those who make use of it will seldom find themselves at a loss.” 








THINGS A LADY WOULD LIKE TO KNOW. Morsixc Post.—* With Mr. Southgate’s 
manual, not in her hand, but on her reading-desk, the woman of the future will be armed at all points, and 
with temper serene may rule her household to pan ction.’ 








THINGS A LADY WOULD LIKE TO KNOW. Jupy.—* This is a collection of f things a lady 


ought to know, and is one of the best among the ms mye admirable works issued from the same house.” 





THINGS A LADY WOULD LIKE TO KNOW. 


real ddan to her in the management of her household.” 





Stanparp.—* A lady will find these pages of 








THINGS A LADY WOULD LIKE TO KNOW. 


in many a household it is calculated to prove a boon.” 


Nonconrormist.—* We have no doubt that 





THINGS A LADY WOULD LIKE TO KNOW. Sarurpay Review.—‘“ The daily bills of 
fare are wonderfully free from sameness; and when familiar dishes come round again in the course of 
weeks and months, we are bound to say there is generally something new and worth knowing in the recipes 


for cooking them.” 





WILLIAM P. NIMMO, 14 King William Street, Strand, London; and Edinburgh. 


Sold by all Booksellers and at all Railway Bookstalls. 














EDITION 


OF 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPZEDIA, 


A DICTIONARY OF 


UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE FOR THE PEOPLE. 


NEW 





10 yols. royal octavo, cloth ... - £415 0 
9 half-calf 6 6 0 
half-russia_ ... jae ~ ans - a ae ae 


The Work contains 27,000 distinct Articles, 3,400 Wood Engravings, 39 
Coloured Maps, and Index to 17,000 incidentally mentioned Subjects. 





The Articles have undergono thorough revision, and have been bronght up to the present date, 
many of them having been entirely rewritten. 





W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.S NEW BOOKS. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S DRAWINGS. Just published, royal Ato, 21s. 
The ORPHAN of PIMLICO, and other Sketches, 
Fragments, and Drawings. By WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. Copied 
by a Process that gives a faithful reproduction of the Originals. 
face and Editorial Notes by Miss THACKERAY. 
ROBERT BROWNING'S NEW POEM. Fcap. 8vo, 7s. 


The INN ALBUM. By Rosert Brownina. 





ESSAYS on the EXTERNAL POLICY of INDIA. | 


By the late J. W. S. WyLuiec, M.A,C.S.L, of H.M.’s Indian Civil Service, some- | 


time Acting Foreign Secretary to the Government of India. Edited, with a 
Memoir and Notes, by W. W. Hunter. B.A., LL.D. Demy 8vo, with Portrait, 14s. 
LIFE of the EARL of MAYO, Fourth Viceroy of 


India. With a Narrative of his Indian Administration. By W. W. HUNTER, 
B.A., LL.D. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 24s. 


A 


“A standard biography of one of the most remarkable of the long line of our | 


Indian administrators."—Dai/y News. “A work of literary art of rare excellence. 
A most valuable and profoundly interesting work."—Home News. “A most 
artistic and graphic portraiture.”"—Dai/y Te/egraph.——* Nothing could exceed the 
completeness with which Dr. Hunter has told the story of a noble life and ofa 
great career, and he has done it in a manner that may fairly be described as 
masterly."—//our.——*“ A splendid monument to Lord Mayo’s memory.”—Scotsman. 











GOD and the BIBLE: a Review of Objections to 
‘* Literature and Dogma.” By MATTHEW ARNOLD. Reprinted from the Contem- 
porary Review. Entirely Revised, with a Preface. Cr. 8vo, 98. [/ust published. 


JACK AFLOAT and ASHORE. By Ricnarp 


Rowe, Author of * Episodes of an Obscure Life,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


or r ‘ + + > . 
EAST and WEST LONDON. By the Rev. 
Harry Jones, M.A., Rector of St. George’s-in-the-East, sometime Incumbent 
of St. Luke’s, Soho. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
. “Mr. Jones's life, work, and book are a triple demonstration of the fallacy of the 
cry that science is incompatible with religion..,..For many shrewd and practical 
remarks on pastoral and ecclesiastical economy, parochial subdivision, church en- 
dowment, and lay help, we must refer our readers to the book itself. If we induce 
many to do this, we shal] have attained our eud.”—Atheneum, December 11. 
The LATE MATTHEW JAMES HIGGINS. 
Wal ra ’ ‘TY Twn 
ESSAYS on SOCIAL SUBJECTS. By “Jacon 
Omnium.” With a Memoir by Sir WILLIAM STIRLING-MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 
Crown 8vo, with Two Portraits, 9s. 
“A very amusing and interesting book."—Saturday Review.——“ These essays 
are in all cases distinguished by rich and various ability.”"— World. 
From the Times, November 27, 1875:—* For a volume of sermons in the present 





day to reach a third edition is something of a phenomenon, but the success of Mr. | 


Page-Roberts’s publisation may readily be understood. In addition to conspicuous 
ability, he possesses the true secret of success in preaching.” 
THIRD EDITION, crown 8vo, 5s, just published. 

4 ‘ . r Ian » . . rs “nt , 

LAW & GOD. By W. Pace-Ropenrts, Vicar of Eye. 
“ Discourses that contain a great deal of sound philosophy.” —EZdinburgh Review. 

—' Thoughtful, clear, practical."—London Quarterly Review.——" Much power 
of thought.”—ZLiterary Churchman ——* Fresh, eloquent, and abounding in illustra- 
tion from passing events."—/ohn Bull,———“ These sermons are among the best we 
have read for many years.—Spectator.——* Clear and lofty thought, expressed in 
simple yet forcible English." —Guardian.——*“ Sound religious feeling, combiaed 
with liberality and common-sense.” — Westminster Review. 

London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 











NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION of the 
LIFE AND WORKS OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE 


AND HER SISTERS. 


Seven Monthly Volumes, containing all the Illustrations that appear 
in the Library Edition. 


la 


Now ready, price 5s each. 


JANE EYRE; SHIRLEY; VILLETTE. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. 

A New and Uniform Edition of Miss Thackeray's Works in Monthly Volumes, 
each volume illustrated with a Vignette Title-Page, drawn by Arthur Hughes 
nd engraved by J. Cooper, large crown 8vo, 6s. 


Now ready, price 6s each, 


FIVE OLD FRIENDS AND A YOUNG PRINCE; | 


OLD KENSINGTON ; 
THE VILLAGE ON THE CLIFF. 


London SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 











REISSUE OF THACKERAY’S WORKS, WITH ALL THE 
ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 

In 22 Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo, price 6s 6d, boards. 
THE BOOK OF SNOBS 

AND 

CHARACTER 

With Illustrations by the Author. 

SMITH, ELDER, and CO.,, 15 


Now ready. 


SKETCHES. 
In One Volume, 
London: Waterloo Place. 


The 


On December 25 (One Shilling), No. 193. 

~\ DAT 

CORNHTILL 
With Illustrations by GeorGe pU Maurier and A. Hopkins. 

CONTENTS. 












The Hand of Ethelberta. (With an Il-| A Week Among the Maoris of 
ustration.) Chaps, 31. Ethelberta’s Taupo. 
Dressing - room — Mr. Doncastle’s | Matthew Prior. 
H 2, On the Housetop; 33.) Alone in London. 
K) —A Lofty Down—A Ruined | A Stage Iago. 

c +4. A Room in Lychworth | The Atonement of Leam Dundas. (With 
Cc j n Illustration.) Book 2. Chaps. 
Ex 2 Changes; 2. Edgar Harrowby; 3. On 

Comparative Folk-Lore. the Moor; 4. The Child Fina. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


With a Pre- 


“This masterly work of Dr. Hunter is as valuable a contribution to Indian | 
history as it is a worthy memorial to India’s fourth Viceroy."— World, December 15. | 


MAGAZINE for JANUARY. ' 


‘TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS 
The DWALE BLUTH, HEBDITCH’S LEGACY, and other 


LITERARY REMAINS of OLIVER MADOX-BROWN, Author of « Gabrie} 
Denver.” Edited by WILLIAM MICHABL Rosse?ri and F. Huxrrer. With a 
Memoir and 2 Portraits. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW SIX-SHILLING VOLUMES, 


AMUSING, ENTERTAINING, AND INSTRUCTIVE, 

SUITABLE FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
Beginnings of the Black Art, Who the First Conjurors were, Wondrous Stories of 
Sorcerers, Wizards, Apparitions, Phantoms, Magicians, Conjurors, Jugglers 
Ventriloquists, &e. Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vyo. ei 
e LIVES of the CONJURORS. By Tuomas Frost, 
Author of «Circus Life and Circus Celebrities,” “The Old Showman and the 
Old London Fairs,” &e. 


Th 


Barnum, the Prince of Humbugs; Tom Thumb, Lushy Joe, the Cockney Kid 
Thimble-Rig Men, Crackers, Nobblers, Dodgers, a Good Old Israelite, &e, , 
Now ready, in vol. crown Svo. 


|The LIFE and ADVENTURES of a CHEAP-JACK. By 
CHARLES HINDLEY, Author of “ Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings,” “ The Origin 
of Signs,” &c. 

The B-arded Woman, the Flying Man, a Female Hercules, Dwarfs, Giants, &c, 


The OLD SHOWMAN and the OLD LONDON FAIRS. By 
THOMAS Frost, Author of “Circus Life and Circus Celebrities.” In 1 yol 
| crown 8vo. 
| We have to thank him for a most agreeable volume, full of chatty and pleasant 
ipformation. All who are interested in theatrical matters should read it at once,’ 
| —£ra.—* One of the most am» sing books of the season.”"—Guardian 


Clowns, Riders, Acrobats, the Astleys, Ducrows, Cookes, Battys, Henglers, 
Sangers, &c. 


|CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS CELEBRITIES. By Tuomas 
Frost, Author of * The Old Showman and the Old London Fairs,” &e. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. 

| “A more iuteresting and amusing record can, indeed, scarcely be found." 

| Sunday Times. “We must take leave of an interesting book with the remark 

| that circus life has been fortunate in its historian."—Academy. 


| 
| Dr. Johnson, Boswell, and Goldsmith at the Mitre; Coleridge and Charles Lamb 


at the Salutation; Swift, Addison, Dryden, and Garrick at “ Button's;” Ben 
Jonson at the Three Cranes, &c. 
|'TAVERN ANECDOTES and SAYINGS, including the 
Origin of Signs, and Reminiscences connected with Taverns, Coffee-houses, 
oy &e. Edited by CHARLES HINDLEY. With many Quaint L[llustrations 
1 vol. crown 8yo. 











| 
| NEW CHRISTMAS VOLUME.—Now ready, in 1 volume, price 63, profusely 
Illustrated, forming one of the most attractive Gift-Buoks of the Season. 

| UNDER the GREENWOOD TREE. By the Author of 

| “Far from the Madding Crowd,” “ A Pair of Blue Eyes.” &c. 

| “For light, happy touches of life and humour we know of no rustic dialogues to 
be compared with these but in the earlier and best pages of George Eliot."— 
Standard. 


'TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, 


NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





NOTICE.—NEW WORK of FICTION, by FLORENCE MARRYAT. 

HIDDEN CHAINS. By Frorence Marryar, Author of 
“Pighting the Air,” “ Love's Conflict,’ Prey of the Gods,” * Her Lord and 
Master,” ** Woman against Woman,” &c. In 3 vols. 

NOTICE.—NEW NOVEL, by the Author of “ JILTED.” 

IS HE the MAN? By the Author of * Jilted,” “ John 
Holdsworth, Chief Mate,’ &c. In 3 vols. 

ABOVE SUSPICION. By Mrs. J. H. Rippext, Author of 
“George Geith,” “Too Much Alone,” “Home Sweet Home,” “City and 
Suburb,” &c. In 3 vols. 

HALVES. By James Payn, Author of “Lost Sir Massing- 


berd,” ** Walter's Word,” “ Murphy's Master,” “ Found Dead,” &c. In 3 vols. 


| WOOED and MARRIED. By Rosa Nowncnerre Carsy, 

| Author of * Nellie’s Memories,” “Wee Wifle,” “ Barbara Heathcote’s Trial,” 

| &e. 

|BROAD CHURCH. By the Rev. C. Maurice Davies, D.D., 

Author of “Orthodox,” “ Unorthodox,” “ Heterodox,” aud * Mystic London.” 

| In 3 vols. 

| The GOLDSMITH’S WIFE (JANE SHORE). By W. Harrison 

AINSWORTH, Author of ‘*Rookwood,” “ Boscobel,” “Old S:. Paul's,” “The 

| Tower of London,” &c. In 8 vols. 

WITH HARP and CROWN. By the Authors of “ Ready- 

} Money Mortiboy,” * My Little Girl,” &c. In 3 vols. 

MODERN PARRHASIUS. By E. Owens Brackpurne 

and A. A. CLEMBS. 2 vols. 

|FATED to be FREE. By Jean Inertow, Author of “ Off 
the Skelligs,” &c. In 3 vols, 

| A MAD MARRIAGE. By Mrs. M. A. Fremivc, Author of 
«A Terrible Secret,” &c. In 3 vols. 


| PHEBE of PLASTHWAITE: a Novel. 





In 2 vols. 


1A 


By M. L. J. In 






‘M.L, J." the authorers of these volumes, published by Tinsley 
g¢ us so much of this Phebe's lifein the homely dales of Cumber 
London News. 


TWO NEW SIX-SHILLING VOLUMES. 
and COWL: a Tale of the Reformation. By the 


The Lily and the Rose,” ** Homeless and Friendless,” &c. In 1 vol., 
piece and Vignette. 
suitable for a Christmas present.” —J/our. 


wept 
JUL 


CAS 





“ This book is 


KATE ELDER: a Tale of the Present Day. By MaxwELt 
JERVAN. 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Frontispiece and Vignette, 6s. 


London: TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & 


SON'S PUBLICATIONS. 





THE TEMPLE © BAR MAGAZINE. 


WILKIE COLLINS’ 
T W O D E 


WILL DE COMMENCED IN THE JANU! 


S NEW NOVEL, 
STINIES 


ARY NUMBER OF “TEMPLE BAR.” 


A NEW STORY BY THE 


OF 


WILL : 


AUTHOR 


“COMIN 


APPEAR IN THE JANUARY NUMBER OF 


THRO THE RYE” 


* TEMPLE BAR.” 


A NEW SERIAL STORY BY 


A N T H ON Y 


WILL BE SHORTLY COMMENCED IN 


“One can never help enjoying 


T ROL LO P E 
“ TEMPLE BAR.” 


‘Temple Bar. "—Gvuarplian, 





CHRISTMAS GIFT- BOOKS. 
The INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, Mirth and 


Marvels. 

The ANNOTATED EDITION. With the Illustrations 
by Cruikshank and Leech. 2 vols, demy 8vo, 248. 

The ILLUSTRATED EDITION. With 60 Illustrations 
by Cruikshank, Leech, and Tenniel, and a magnificent Emblematie Cover 
designed by John Leighton, F.S.A. Printed on Toned Paper. 1 vol. crown 
4to, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 21s. 

The CARMINE EDITION. Crown 8vo, with 17 Ilus- 
— by Cruikshank and Leech, gilt edges and bevelled boards, 
10s 6d. 

The BURLINGTON EDITION. An entirely New Edi- 


tion, printed in large, clear type, 3 vols. feap. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The POPULAR EDITION. 12mo, plain edges, 5s; with 


3 Illustrations, gilt edges, 6s. 
The VICTORIA EDITION. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


The HEAVENS. An Illustrated Handbook 


of Popular Astronomy. By Amfprk GUILLEMIN. Ed'ted by J, Norman 
LockYeR, F.R.A.S. An entirely New and Revised Edition. Embodying all 
the Latest Discoveries in Astronomical Science. Demy 8vo, with nearly 200 


Illustrations, 10s 6a. 


JAPAN and the JAPANESE. By Aime 


Houmsert, Envoy Extraordinary of the Swiss Confederation. From the French 
by Mrs. CASHEL Hokey, and Edited by Mr. W. H. Bates, Assistant-Secretary to 
the Geographical Society. Illustrated by 207 Drawings and Sketches from 
Photographs. In royal 4to, handsomely bound, 21s. 


FRANK BUCKLAND’S CURIOSITIES of 
NATURAL HISTORY. People's Edition, Dlustrated, 14s; or sepa ately— 
FIRST SERIES, containing Rats, Serpents, Fishes, 

Monkeys, &c ‘ap. Svo, 33 6d 


SECOND SERIES, containing Wild Cats, Eagles, Worms, 


ogs, &e. Feap. Svo, 3s 6d. 
THIRD SERIES, containing Lions, Tigers, Foxes, 
Porpoises, &c. Feap. 8vo, 33 Gl. 
FOURTH SERIES, containing Giants, Mermaids, 
Mummies, Salmon, &. Feap. 8vo. Each h volume, 3s 6d. 


TRAVELS in the AIR. A Popular Account 


of Bal'oon Voyages and Ventures, with Recent Attempts to accomplish _ 
Navigation of the Air. By James GLAsHieR, of the Royal Observatory, Gre 
wich. Second Edition, with 138 Illustrations, royal 8vo, 25s. 

*,* Containing the Account of Mr. Glashier’s and Mr. Coxwell’s celebrated 


ascent of s¢ ven miles from the earth. 
1 PTY 
The GREAT LONE POETS; being short 
Memoirs of the Greater Musical Composers: Bach, Handel, Gliiek. Hayde 
Mozart, Spohr, Bee sin yven, Weber, Rossini, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schuman p, 


&e. By FREDERICK CRowrst. In crown svo, Roxburgh binding, és. 


MISS MONTGOMERY’S STORIES. Uniform | 
Edition. 
THROWN TOGETHER, 6s. | MISUNDERSTOOD, 5s. 
The TOWN CRIER, 5s. | THWARTED, 5s. 
WILD MIKE, 3s 6d. 


Also the 4to Edition of “ MISUNDERSTOOD,” with Illustrations by Geores vv | 
MAURIeR, 7s 6d. | 
A BOOK for BOYS. 


The CHANNINGS. By Mrs. Henry Wood, 


hor of * East Lynne,” &c. Crowa svo0, 6s, with 2 Illustrations. 





NEW WORKS. 
TEN YEARS of MY LIFE. By the Princess 


FELIX SALM-SALM, In 2 vols. crowa S8vo, with a Portrait ef the Princess, 21s. 
[On Wednesday, 


Dr. DORAN'’S NEW WORK. 


‘‘*MANN ” and MANNERS at the COURT of 


FLORENCE: 1740-1786. Founded on the Letters of Sir Herace Mann to 
Horace Walpole. By Dr. DoRAN, F.S.A. 2 vols. Svo, 3s. 


The DEAD CITIES of the ZUYDER ZEE: 


By Henat HAVARD. Translated by ANNIE Wo00pD. 8vo, with 10 Full-page 
Illustrations, 14s, 


MEMOIRS of CELEBRATED ETONIANS. 


* Mr. Jesse's volumes are charmingly fresh, and are full of delightful snate hes of 
aneedute and political gossip." —Dai/y Telegraph. 


TERESINA in AMERICA. 


YELVERTON, Lady AVONMORE, Author of * Teresina Peregrina.” 
8vo, ZIs. 


The LIVES of ARCHBISHOPS LAUD and 


JUXON. By the Very Rev. WALTER Fargvuaar Hook, D.D., Dean of 
Chichester. Forming the Eleventh Volume of * Tbe Lives of the Archbishops 
of Canterbury.” 8vo, 15s. 


By Therese 


2 vols. crown 





THE POPULAR NOVELS, 


AT EVERY LIBRARY. 





I. 
Mr. MACKAY'S NEW NOVEL. 


The POPULARIDOL. By William Mackay. 


2 vols. crown &vo. 


1. 
Miss DRURY’S NEW NOVEL. 


FURNISHED APARTMENTS. By Anna 


H. Drury, Author of “ Misrepresentation,” * A Story of a Shower,” &e. 
3 vols, crown 8vo. 
11. 
Mrs. SPEIGHT’S NEW NOVE! 


A SECRET of the SEA. By T. W. Speight, 
rof In the Dead of Night,” 8 vols. crown Syo 
Ty THRO. Ger. 


PRETTY MISS BELLEW. By Theo. Gift. 


Is. own Svo. 
By E. M ARLITT. 


7 1 
SECOND WIFE. Translated from 
German by ANNTE Woob. 3 vols.crown Svo. 
md Wife’ is decidedly a clever novel.” —Saturday Review 
ul Wife’ we have a German tale of tragic powe Some of the 
H ibed with marvellous ¢igour, aul the situativu is at time 
‘—John Ball, 


The 


* The Secc 
“In * The 





VI. 
Mrs. EDWARDES'S NEW NOVEL 
a Woman of Fashion. 
Second Edition. In 3 vols. crown Svo. 
have as yé vt vd fr 


is the best, the cleverest, and strongest novel we ; ’ 
ral ecason, as it is certainly Mrs. Edwardes’s ma ter) oe Worl 


LEAH: By Mrs. 


EpWAKDES. 
“* Leah * 
the autum 





RICHARD BENTLEY AND sty 


Publsbérs in Ordinary to Her Maje 


NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


y, and to the Palestine Exploration Fun]. 
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Gene 





NEW WORKS. 






“ : 
and How we Crossed 
Residence in the Himalayas, and Two 
With 160 Illustrations 


The INDIAN ALPS, 


Them; a Narrative of Two Years’ 
Months’ Tour in the Interior. By a LADY PIONEER. 
from Drawings by the Authoress. Imperial 8yo, 42s. 







The HISTORY of PRUSSIA and its MILITARY 







Vols. I. and IL., 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


LIFE, WORK, and OPINIONS of HEINRICH 


HEINE, By WILLIAM STIGAND. 2 vols., with Portraits of Heine, price 28s. 


The GRAVER THOUGHTS of a COUNTRY 
PARSON. Third Series. By A. K. H. B., Author of “ The Recreations of a 
Country Parson.” Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 












the People and the Land, in their Historical, Sporting, and Mountaineering 
Aspects. By W. A. BAILLIE GROHMAN. Crown 8yo, with Illustrations engraved 
on Wood by G. Pearson. Price 14s. [arly in January. 









IORNTY ‘ Ts OTS 
The FROSTY CAUCASUS: an Account of a 
Walk Through Part of the Range, and of an Ascent of Elbruz in the Summer 
of 1874. By F.C. Grove. With Illustrations engraved on Wood, and a Map. 
Crown 8vo, 15s. 









rT ‘ x Ov on oa 
HIGGLEDY- PIGGLEDY; or, Stories for 
Everybody and Everybody's Children. By the Right Hon. F. H. KNATCHBULL- 
Hucessen, M.P. With Nine Illustrations from Original Designs by Richard 
Doyle. Crown 8yo0, price 6s. 







The HISTORY of MODERN MUSIC: a Course 


of Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution. By JoHN HULLAH. New 
Edition. Demy 8vo, 8s 6d. 












A STUDY of HAMLET. Frank A. 


MARSHALL. 8v0, price 7s 6d 


By 








SOCIAL GLEANINGS. 


Author of * Reminiscences of Fifty Years." 


By Mark 


Post 8vo, 10s 6d 


Boyp, 








The COMING WAR: ENGLAND WITHOUT 


a NAVY. &vo, price 1s. 






CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP, By 


F. Max Mctcer, M.A. The Work complete, with Two Indexes, in 4 vols. 8vo. 
price £2 18s, 






The THEORY and PRACTICE of BANKING. 


By Henry DUNNING MACLEOD, M.A. Third and Cheaper Edition, Revised (in 
Two Volumes.) VoL. I. now ready, in 8vo, price 12s. 






MCULLOCH’S DICTIONARY © of 
MERCE and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. New Edition, with the Statistical 
Information, &c., completed in a Supplement to the Year 1875. Svo, 63s. 







IRPI'a . ‘ T > > 14 
URE’'S DICTIONARY of ARTS, 
FACTURES, and MINES, Seventh Edition, Revised and in part Rewritten by 
R. Hunt, F.R.S., assisted by numerous Contributors. With above 2,100 Wood- 
cuts. 3 vols. medium 8¥0, £5 5s. 







- a rh tae Pa x >) oP . r . 

The NEW CODE, 1875; with Notes, Analysis, 
Appendix, and Index. and an Introductory Sketch of the Administration of the 
Grants for Public Elementary Education (1839-74). By H. J. GipBs; and by 
J. W. Epwakps. Crown S8vo, 3s 6d, ss 






sWonp , + = . . 
A SYSTEM of LOGIC, Ratiocinative and 
; being a Connected View of the Principles of Evidence and the 
f Scientifle Investigation. By JOHN Stuart MILL. The Ninth 
> vols, 8vo, price 25s. 
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On the INFLUENCE 
aM LE ERES of OPINION, 


of AUTHORITY in 


By the late Sir GRores CorNneWALt. Lewis, Bart. 
8vo, price 14s, (On Thursday next. 






RELIGION and SCIENCE, their Relations to 
Each Other at the Present Day: Three Essays on the Grounds of Religious 
Belief. By STANLEY T. GIBSON, B.D, 8yo, 10a 6d. i 






London: LONGMANS and CO. 








ORGANIZATION. By Captain Wyatt, Author of “ Hungarian Celebrities.” | 





TYROL and the TYROLESE: an Account of 


COM- | 


MANU- | 


| HENRY S. KING AND CO.’S LIST. 


| BIOGRAPHIES AND WORKS OF TRAVEL, 


SUITABLE FOR 


joie PRESENTS & NEW YEAR'S GIFTs, 


‘The EARLS of MIDDLETON, Lords of 


| Clermont and of Fettercairn, and the Middleton Family. By A. 0. Biscog 
1 vol., crown 8vo, price 10s 6d. Bic 





a T Ta T TIT 
|} WILLIAM (AUGUSTUS), DUKE of CUM. 
| BERLAND; being a Sketch of his Military Life and Character, chiefly as 

exhibited in the General Orders: of His Royal Highness, 1745-1747, By 
ARCHIBALD NEIL CAMPBELL MACLACHLAN, M.A., Vicar of Newton Valence, 
Hants, Author of “ Napoleon at Fontainebleau and Elba.” With Memoir of 
Major-General Sir NEIL CAMPBELL, C.B., &c. Post 8vo, with Illustrations, 15s, 


(LIFE and LETTERS of ROWLAND WIL. 


LIAMS, D.D., with Selections from his Note-Books. Edited by Mrs. Rownanp 
WILLIAMS. With a Photographic Portrait. 2 vols. large post 8vo, 24s, 


r ‘ - 

The late Rev. F. W. ROBERTSON, M A. (LIFE 
and LETTERS of). Edited by the Rev. StoprorD Brooks, M.A., Chaplain in 
Ordinary to the Queen. 

1. Two vols., uniform with the Sermons. With Steel Portrait, 7s 6d, 
2. LIBRARY EDITION, in demy 8vo, with Two Steel Portraits, 12s. 
3. A POPULAR EDITION, in 1 vol., 6s, 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of A. B. GRANVILLE, 


F.R.S., &c. Edited, with a Brief Account of the Concluding Years of his Life, 
by his youngest Daughter, PAULINA B. GRANVILLE. 2 vols. demy 8vo, with a 
Portrait, 32s, 


Mrs. GILBERT, formerly ANN TAYLOR 


(AUTOBIOGRAPHY and other MEMORIALS of). Edited by Jostag Giupert, 
In 2 vols. post 8vo, with Two Steel Portraits, and several Wood Engravings, 24s. 


LIVES of ENGLISH POPULAR LEADERS. 


By C. EDMUND MAURICE, 
No. I. STEPHEN LANGTON. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 
No. 2. TYLER, BALL, and OLDCASTLE. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


“Mr. Maurice's studies are highly praiseworthy.'—Saturday Review. 


SHELLEY MEMORIALS, from AUTHENTIC 














SOURCES. With (now first printed) an Essay on Christianity. By Percy 
ByssHe SHELLEY. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, with Portrait, price 5s, 





‘A CLUSTER of LIVES. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


“It is not every writer who possesses the faculty of leaving clear impressions of 
his or her personages upon the minds of readers. This, however, is done, and 
well done, by the writer of the volume before us."—Pal/ Mall Gazette. 


SAMUEL LOVER, LIFE and UNPUBLISHED 


WORKS of. By BAYLE BERNARD. In 2 vols. post 8vo, with a Steel Portrait, 21s. 


| MEMOIR and LETTERS of SARA COLE- 


RIDGE. Edited by her DavuGuter. Third Edition, Revised and Corrected. 
With Index. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 24s. Cheap Edition, with One 
Portrait, 7s 6d. 


JOHN GREY (of Dilston); Memoirs. A Book 


| for Young Men. By Joseruine E. BuTLeR. New and Cheaper Edition, 


By Autce Kuve. 





Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


| JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir. By E. A. V. 


With TWO ESSAYS by MAZZINI:—** Thoughts on Democracy,” and “The 
| Duties of Man.’ Dedicated to the Working-Classes by P. H. TAYLOR, M.P. 
Crown 8vo, with 2 Portraits, 3s 6d. 


‘LEONORA CHRISTINA (MEMOIRS | of), 


Daughter of Christian IV. of Denmark. Written during her Imprisonment 
| in the Blue Tower of the Royal Palace at Copenhagen, 1663-1685. Translated 
| by F. E. BUNNéTY. With an Autotype Portrait of the Princess, Medium 8vo, 5s. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 
|The GATEWAY to the POLYNIA. A Voyage 


| to Spitzbergen, from the Journal of JouN C. Wetts, R.N. With numerous 
Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Price ts. 


‘The ALPS of ARABIA; or, Travels through 


Egypt, Sinai, Arabia, and the Holy Land, By WILLIAM CHARLES MAUGHAN. 
D 


emy 8vo, with Map, ds. 
A WINTER in MOROCCO. 


PERRIER. With 4 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


FAYOUM,; or, Artists in Egypt. A Tour with 


M. Géréme and others. By J. Lenoir. Crown 8vo, with 13 Illustrations, 3s 6d. 


IRELAND. A Tour of Observation, with Re- 


marks on Irish Public Questions. By JAmus MACAULAY, M.A, M.D., Edinb. 


| 


By AMELIA 


| Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


ROUND the WORLD in 1870. A Volume of 


Travels, with Maps. By A. D. CARLISLE, B.A, Trin. Coll. Camb. New Edition. 
Demy 8vo, 6s. 
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BLACKIE AND SON’S 
LIST OF NEW & RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Just published, profusely illustrated, large Svo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 31s 6d, 


The SOUTHE RN STATES of NORTH AMERICA: an Illustrated Record of 


an extensive Tour of Observation during the Years 1873-74, through what were formerly the Slave States of North America. By EDWARD 
KING. With Maps and 536 Engravings on Wood, from Original Sketches, by J. Weits Cuampney. 
“This charming volume...,... Tt is dificult to know whether to give the palm to 
the writer or the artist, whose joint —— has produced this volume, bat each 
has done his work excellently well.”— Wor 

“All who desire to be fally acquainted with the present condition of the Southern 
States could nowhere else final an authority so exhaustive, descriptive, and reli- 
able.”"—Ang/o-American Times. 

“So beautiful a book of travel and of the incidents of such wayfaring and 
sojourning in America has never hitherto been published. There is probably no 
book existing on the same subject that affords so much amusement and adds so 
much to previous knowledge as this."—Notes and Queries. 


























“Tt would not now be possible to find in any book nublished in England wood 
engravings of the same minuteness, precision, and beauty as are here to be seen 
on every page.’"—Saturday Review. 

“An illustrated volume of travels of very unusual excel'ence....,.Mr. King's 
sketches are quite the revelation of a new world.”—Graphic. 

“ Grave and gay are mingled throughout the volume with admirable skill. It is 
idle to attempt even to give an idea of the contents of this book, with its eight 
hundred closely printed pages, and its striking illustrations nearly as numerous. 
If you want facts, political or commercial, or bright sketches of social life, or 
graphic npamet ppeer of nature in the Southern States, you cannot do better than 
go to this work for them.”—Spectator, 


















In 2 vols. large 4to, splendidly illustrated, cloth extra, gilt edges, 42s. 


TRAVELS in SOUTH AMERICA, from the Pacific to the Atlantic Ocean. 
By PAUL MARCOY. Illustrated by Five Hundred and Twenty-five Engravings on Wood, of which Fifty-four are full-page (measuring 
94 by 6} inches), and Ten Maps, from Drawings by the Author. 




















DP, 
i 





“M. Marcoy sketches nearly everything which he describes, and gives us hundreds “M. Marcoy’s splendid record of a recent journey from the Pacific tothe Atlantic, 
of pictures of the life, manners, and si ‘enery which come under his eye. Sucha | through the whole breadth of Peru and Brazil, is a work which must be seen in 
book is a treat which the E nglish reader does not often get...... [if the British public order to be appreciated...... The result of his ardent and philosophical pursuit of 
will not believe that there is more sound instruction in such a work as this than in | knowledge and adventure is to enrich our literature with a mass of matter imper- 

retofore, embodied, too, in a form suited in a peculiar 


geographical manual, and more amusement than in a novel, we cun only say, let | fectly, if at all, accessible he 
degree to attract and even fascinate every reader who is susceptible of the impres- 






















him alone."—7imes. 
* Never has there been given to the world such a picture of South America."— | sions of art."—ASafurday Revie 
Standard. ‘M.M i i ivi 
. P “M. Marcoy is ore of the most ente "4 elle Avything ev 
“ More is_to be learned about South America from a perusal of these pages and | oa ginny ae ely ef he m = ney gre Pree v0 cal 1 ~ + pore iy poy 
. . . . . . . i @ s t scl tic DUS s 
a study of these illustrations than from an examination of the library richest in Spectator x i y 
4 ad — Sper or. 





books of travel.”"—JDaily Naes. 
















Infinitely Great and A TRIP to MUSIC-LAND>: a Fairy Tale, forming an 
Infinitely Little. By F. A. Poucurt, M.D. Illustrated by 272 Engravings on Allegorieal and Pictorial! Exposition of the Elements of Music. By Ema 
! 


Wood and a Frontispiece in Colours, New and Cheaper Edition. Medium L. SHEDLOCK. Illustra by Twenty Full-Page Pictures of a highly amusing 
character, from Designs 





The UNIVERSE; or, the 















by J. King James. Post 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 









8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 12s 6d. 
2 Py 10s 6d. 
“ We can honestly commend this work, which is as admirably as it is copiously 
illustrated.” —TZimes. ij , . . “Miss Shedlock may be congratulated on having produced one of the most 
. . ‘ ” *iging iv ious Christmas books of the season. Her ‘Trip to Music-Land 
“ ) ac , —Pall Mall Gazette. origin ul and ingenious ¢ \ : 5 I } ¢ 
{t would be difficult to bit upons more attractive volume Pall Mall Gase | is an attempt, and a very successful one. to gild the bitter pill of musical instruc- 








“This volume will prove a capital present t> young persons.” —Atheneum. tion with the attraction of a fairy-tale. She endeavours, and with great cleverness 
“A good pioneer to more exact studies. We have no doubt it will find what it works out her idea, to give in this handsome quarto an allegorical and pictorial 
deserves—popularity among English readers.’"—Saturday Review. | exposition of the elements of music, which in a most novel andentertaining man- 
Pp . . . er obviates much of the repulsive dr ary t is attached t im? y . 
“ We know of no more attractive book for a beginner, or one more likely to ex- enn ~ ae Mr he sh ay ha a Ao -* se > ~~ r pon — a 

m . > . 9 r! aac . Ar. Ja Ci is gre q > ace lished a ri <8 ak 
cite to further study of natural science. It is as instructive as a school-book, and aaa A pen Bo a t cere: be 6 
. : + Eades by ns , her explanations additionally attractive by his humorous and origina) illustra- 

as interesting as ‘ Robinson Crusoe.’ "—Land and Water. ttaen.“--deiee Sleavanh ’ : 

ions.”"— " yraph. 


The POETS and POETRY of SCOTLAND, from A COMPREHENSIVE UISTORY of INDIA: 
Civil, Military, and Social, from the First Landing of the English to the Sup- 




































the Earliest to the Present Time; comprising Characteristic Selections from 2 : J ] t J L $ 

the Works of the more Noteworthy Scottish Poets, with Biographical and pression of the Sepoy Revolt; including an Outline of the Early History of 

Critical Notices by JAMES GRANT WILSON. Illustrated by Portraits engraved Hindostan. By HeNky Beveriper, Iilustrated by about 500 Engravings on 

on Steel. Vol. L, Thomas the Rhymer, A.D. 1226, to Richard Gall, A.D. 1776. Wood and Steel,—Antiquities, Views, Costumes, Portraits, Maps, Plans of 
: Battles, &c. In 3 vols. large 8vo, cloth extra, £3 3s. 





Medium 8vo, cloth, 12s 6d. 
; ; “ This elaborate and able work gives us, with philosophical discrimination, the 
OW F i e selectior as R - > — " - ’ 
th . oa a pe ory ad pa horde, — agen arp A th ancient, medieval, and moderna history of a most singular people .....The numer- 
ia ots, ith j lici : s notices of their works an 1 critical comments on their | US enetavings on wood and steel, remarkable for their beauty and filelity, con- 
of the poets, with judicious notices of their works an¢ itical 8 tribute greatly to the interest and even to the instructive power of the work."— 
writings. The book is admirably printed and got up, and will form a very appro- Meneame > 


priate Christmas gift to those who prefer works of abiding interest to more 
ephemeral publications."—John Bul/. (Eee . ane 
r va! a ae Pal 
VILLA and COTTAGE ARCHITECTURE. 
Select Examples of C ry and Suburban Residences recently erected, with 
The IMPERIALGAZETTEER; a General Dictionary a full Deseriptive Notice of each Builling, Imperial 4to, half-bound in 
ae é = 4 : - - . moroces, £5 1's, 
of Geography, Physical, Political, Statistical, and Descriptive: including com- Pages naale . . . 
suheuaes Accoun's of the Countries, Cities, Principal foo, Villages, Seas, Thirty Villas and Cottages, the works of nineteen architects. are illustrated by 
Lakes, Rivers, Islands, Mountains, Valleys, &c., in the World. Edited by W. | Plans, Elevations, and Sections, together with occasional perspective views and 
G. BLACKIE, Ph.D., F.R.G.S. With a Supplement, bringing the Geographical details. Each house is fully described, and in nearly every case a statement of the 
: > deere os ‘- hon é a i A actual cost is given. 































Information down to the latest Dates. Ulustrated by above 800 Engravings f ee . ies - : 
Views, Costumes. Maps, Plans, &c. In 2 large vols. imperial Svo, cloth, £4 15s, “A publication which just now stands alone, as illustrating its particular fleld in 
or half-bound in morocco, £5 10s, a most important d vision of modern architecture, and as affording some of the 
. ‘ | material out of which increased domestic comfort and the taste connected there- 
“ This excellent book of reference. All the articles we have a, caged with may be made to accrue."—Morning Post. 
detail than we . 2 


long or short, exhibit a greater degree of correc:ness in minute 
should have thought practicable in so comprehensive a work.”—A/henewum 






perk : " DR. OGILVIE’S DICTIONARIES. 
' 
Popular Three-Shilling Books. The IMPERIAL DICTIONARY : English, 
Te y . ° sl Le *hnological, and Scientifle. Adapted to the Present State of Liter rature, 
The YELLOW ST¢ YN E REGION ‘In the ROC MWY Science, and Art. W itt i Supplement Upwards of 2.500 Eng sravings on Wood. 
MOUNTAINS. With 21 Wood Engravings and Two Maps. Post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 2 large vols. ot Sv¥o, cl ree £4; or < ae in more m o, £4 15s, 
“The be Eoglis Yictior sts." —British Quarter!y Rerivw. 
“No one with the soul of a traveller can read this book without longing at once | a Se ae ee ee . 
to start for the Yeilowstone.”"—TJimes - a : q = 
The COMPREHENSIVE ENGLISH DICTION- 


and Etymologival, About 800 Engravings 
















ARY: Explanatory, Pronouncing, 
1 53; or half-bound in moroceo, 32s. 


DIAMONDS and PRECIOUS STONES With aegbanage gta sight brea es 
“Next to the more costly ‘ Imperial, the best that has yet been compiled.”— 


ee 











126 Engravings on Wood. Post 8vo, cloth, Pte tay Stefi 


‘“* Popular though it be, this little treatise is complete and exhaustive.”—Sco/sman. 
The STUDENT'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY: 
WONDERS of the HUMAN BODY. With 45) — Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory. Above 300 Engravings. om 
Suiamaesee Beck, Oat Sen. cid: te Wood. Imperial lémo, cloth, red edzes, 7s 61; or half-bound in calf, 10s 6 
a é ‘ : wat « This is the best etymological dictionary we have yet seen at al! within moderate 
compass.” —Speetator, 













“A very readable, clear, and concise account of the human frame.’ —Zcho. 


, — —_ : IAS ER DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 
VOLCANOES and EARTHQUAKES, Ancient and |“ SMALLER DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 
Modern. With 62 Engravings on Wood. Post 8vo, cloth, 3s. | ema ry. Imy welak Giese chet. veh 's ines, 3s Gd. F 
“It would be difficult to imagine « prettier or a better book of the kind.” —Guardian. “ The etymological part of the work is well done.” —Atherrnm. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & GO.’'S PUBLICATIONS, 





CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
Immediately, in royal Svo, cloth elegant, price 31s 6d. 


7 Tv 
HISTORY OF ETON COLLEGE. 
By H. 0. MAXWELL LYTE, M.A. 
WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS BY PROFESSOR DELAMOTTE. 
Coloured Plates, and a Portrait of the 
Founder, Engraved by Jeens. 
INDIA PROOFS OF THE FRONTISPIECE, 5s. 


SECOND EDITION, now ready, of 


, Tr?) 

, | ‘HE MARQUIS of LORNE’S POEM.— 
GUIDO and LITA: a Tale of the Riviera. With Iustrations. Small 4to, 
cloth elegant, 7s 6d. 

Times.—“ Lord Lorne has the gifts of expression as well as the feelings 
of a poet.” 

Standard.—*“ A yolume of graceful and harmonious verse.” 

Morning Post.— Lucidity of thought and gracefulness of expression 
abound in this attractive poem.” 


OL? CHRISTMAS. From Washington 


Irving's Sketch-Book. With upwards of 100 Illustrations by Randolph 
Caldecott, engraved by J. D. Cooper. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 6s. 
(This day. 
“One of the best and prettiest volumes we have seen this year...... The 
illustrations are all equally charming, and equally worthy of the immortal 
words to which they are wedded.”—Saturday Review. 
“Unquestionably the very prettiest and most charming book that we 
have seen for many a Christmas,”—Standard. 


(CORREGGIO. From the German of Dr. 


JuLius MEYER, Director of the Royal Gallery, Berlin. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Mrs. HEATON. Containing 20 Woodbury-type Illustrations. 

Royal 8vo, cloth elegant, 31s 6d. (This day. 

* The best aecount yet produced of the life and labours of the fascinating 
Parnese.""— Athenzum. 

In 2 vols. 8vo, price 36s, with Portraits, Maps, and 50 Full-Page Illustrations by 

Zwecker and Durand. ; 
! T ? THR’? Q / 

IR SAMUEL BAKER'S ‘ISMAILIA’ A 
Narrative of the Expedition to Central Africa for the Suppression of the 
Slave Trade, organised by ISMAIL, KHEDIVE of EGYPT. 

“These two splendid volumes......add another thrilling chapter to the 
history of African adventure.”"—Daily News. 


Third and Cheaper Edition, medium 8vo, extra gilt, 163. 


aa Y a m4 5 
HOLIAN D HOUSE. By Princess Marte 
LIECHTENSTEIN. With 5 Steel Engravings, by C. H. Jeens, after Paintings 
by Watts and other celebrated Artists, and numerous Illustrations drawn 
by Professor Delamotte, and engraved on Wood by J. D. Cooper and others. 
Fine Edition, with Photographs and India Proofs, 2 vols. 4to, half- 


morocco elegant, £4 4s. 
Edited, 


MILTON S POETICAL WORKS. 


with Introductions and Notes, by DAVID MASON, Professor of Rhetoric and 
English Literature in the University of Edinburgh. With 3 Portraits, 
engraved by C. H. Jeens and Radclyffe. 3 vols. 8vo, 42s. 


BARON BRUNO; or, the Unbelieving Philo- 
sopher, and other Fairy Stories. By LOUISA MORGAN. Illustrated by R. 
Caldecott. Crown 8yc, 5s. (This day. 


FAIRY GUARDIANS: a Book for the Young. 


By F. WILLOUGHBY. Illustrated by Townley Green. Crown 8vo, gilt, 5s. 
(This day. 


TELL ME a STORY. By Ennis Granam. 


Illustrated by Walter Crane. Globe 8vo, gilt, 4s 6d. (Ready. 
BY EK. H. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, 

MP. :— 

TALES at TEA-TIME: Fairy Stories. Illustrated by 


W. Brunton. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 
MOONSHINE: Fairy Stories. With 9 Illustrations by 
W. Brunton. Seventh Edition. Crown 8yo, cloth gilt, 5s. ? 
CRACKERS for CHRISTMAS. More Stories. With 
Illustrations. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 
STORIES for MY CHILDREN. With LIllustrations. 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, gilt, 5s. 


QUEER FOLK. Illustrated by Waller. Fourth Edition. 


Crown 8yo, gilt, 5s. 
BY LADY BARKER:— 
RIBBON STORIES. Illustrated by C. O. Murray. 


Globe 8vo, cloth gilt, 4s 6d. New Edition. 

STORIES ABOUT Illustrated. Third Huition. 
Globe 8vo, gilt, 4s 6d. 

A CHRISTMAS CAKE, in FOUR QUARTERS. With 
Illustrations. Globe 8vo, gilt, 4s 6d. New Edition. 


SYBIL’S BOOK. Illustrated by WattEr. New Edition. 


Globe 8yo, gilt, 4s 6d. 


HE LIFE and HABITS of WILD ANIMALS. 


20 Illustrations by J. Wolf, engraved by J. W. and E. Whymper, with 
Descriptive Letterpress by D.G. ELtioT. Royal 4to, cloth elegant, 21s. 
Also a Fine Edition, Proofs before Letters, elegantly bound in morocco, 
extra gilt, royal folio, £8 8s, 
“The spirit and vigour of these drawings are somethivg marvellous."— 





Mr. WILLIAdde BLACKS NEW STORY 
entitled ** MADCAP VIOLET,” commences in MAC. 
JIILLAN’S MAGAZINE for JANUARY. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 195, for 
1 JANUARY. Price Is. 


CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 

1. Mapcap VioLet. By William Black, Author of “ Three Feathers,” &¢, 
Chapters 1-4. 

2. A CHAPTER OF CANADIAN History. 

3. ITALIAN ART AND LITERATURE Berore GIOTTO AND DANTE. By Edoardo 
Fusco. With a Preface by Matthew Arnold. 

4. A GAME AT CARDS PLAYED BY MACHINERY. 

5. “Tis CurisTMAS Day.” 

6. THe CURATE IN CHARGE, By Mrs. Oliphant. Chapters 18-20. Conclusion. 

7. THe LirerRaTure OF HOLLAND During THE 19TH CENTURY. By A. 
Schwartz. Part IL. 

8. MONTENEGRO, By Edward A. Freeman. 





N RS. OLIPHANT’S NEW NOVEL.—The 


CURATE in CHARGE. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


\f ‘ Yi \W # r 
MIs C. M. YONGE’S NEW STORY.—My 


YOUNG ALCIDES: a Faded Photograph. By the Author of “The Heir 
of Redclyffe.” 2 vols. crown 8vo, 123. 


A SEQUEL to “BIBLE TEACHINGS IN NATURE.” 


HUGH MACMILLAN, F.R.S.E.—The 


R 
D SABBATH of the FIELDS, and other Papers. Globe 8vo, 6s. [This day. 


(THE HISTORY of LLOYD'S, and of Marine 


Insurance in Great Britain. With an Appendix containing Statistics of, 
and a Dictionary of Terms Used in, Marine Insurance. By FREDERICK 
MARTIN, Author of “ The Statesman’s Year-Book.” 8yo, 14s. 


ANGOLA and the RIVER CONGO. By 


JOACHIM MONTEIRO. With numerous Illustrations, from Sketches taken 
ou the Spot, anda Map. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 2ls. (This day. 


DE. VAUGHAN’S NEW WORK :— 
ADDRESSES to YOUNG CLERGYMEN. Delivered at Salisbury, 
September and October, 1875. Extra fcap. 8vo. (/mmediately. 


(THE MISSION of the COMFORTER. By 


Jutius C. HARE. New Edition. Edited by Prof.E.H.PLumprre. Crown 
Svo, 7s 6d. [This day. 


PeaAlad XL.-LXVI, with the SHORTER 


PROPHECIES allied to it. Arranged and Edited, with Notes, by 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. Crown 8yo. [Yearly ready. 


HSSAYS in CRITICISM. sy Marraew 


ARNOLD. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8yo, 93. 
(/mmediately. 


(THE ROMAN and the TEUTON. By Canon 
KINGSLEY. New and Cheaper Edition, with Preface by Professor MAx 
MULLER. Crown 8vo, 63, (This day. 

N ELEMENTARY TREATISE on LA- 


PLACE'S, LAME’, and BESSEL’S FUNCTIONS. By I. TopuunTer, M.A, 
F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. (This day. 





NEW NOVELS. 
OWEN GWYNNE’S GREAT WORK. By 


Lady AvuGUSTA NOEL, Author of “ Wandering Willie.” 2 vols. crown 
Svo, 21s. 

“ We are afraid that our warmest words of commendation will appear 
cold and sober to persons who can appreciate an admirable story, beauti- 
fully conceived, and told in exquisite language. The plot is so slight as 
hardly to deserve the name, and yet so interesting, that we fancy few 
persons will follow it with unquickened pulse.’ —S/andard. 

“A very pathetic and beautiful tale, in which an original conception is 
worked out charmingly...... The characters are all delineated with rare 
tenderness and delicacy.''—Scotsman. 

“The story is really well told, and is decidedly interesting.”"—Academy. 


4 Tf XN Tr INT 
UGH CRICHTON’S ROMANCE. By 
CHRISTABEL R. COLERIDGE, Author of “ Lady Betty.” 3 vols. crown 8yo, 
31s 6d. 

“ This is a clever and enjoyable novel...... Never tedious, often graceful 
and spirited, and we have read it with great pleasure."—Graphic. 

“The atmosphere of the story is wholesome throughout, and the analysis 
and description of emotions and passions which it is difficult to depict 
without falling into morbid sentimentality is very artistic. As a literary 
effort it deserves to rank before any of the author's previous works.” — 
Scotsman, 

“ We can heartily reccommend this very charming book.’—Standard. 


PAler and BRUNO: a Novel. By M. 


BrRAMSTON, Author of * The Carbridges.” 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 

“The only discontented feeling which we bave experienced in reading 
this book was when we came to the last page, and then we own that we 
were almost cross because there was no more. ’"—Standard, 

“ A tale of unusual excellence, interesting thre out, with much natural 











Spectator, 


and lively conversation, and in places touching and beautiful.”"—Zcho. 


*«" An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of CHRISTMAS BOOKS will be forwarded, post free, on receipt of Two Stamps. 

















MACMILLAN and CO., 29 and 30 Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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